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MESSRS. METHUEN’S NEW BOOKS 


LSPOSSSSSHSSSSSHSSHSSSSHOOSVOSOSCOOOOCOOSD 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 
THE ANCIENT RUINS OF RHODESIA. By R. N. 


Hari and W.G. Neat. With numerous Illustrations, demy 8vo, 21s. net. 
This book contains Descriptions of Two Hundred Ruins of Temples and Forts, 
and of their Types and Ages of Architecture. It describes also the Saban and 
Phenician Occupations of Rhodesia; King Solomon’s Gold, Ancient Burials, 
‘Ancient Gold-mining, &c. It is profusely Illustrated, and contains many Mxps 
and Plans. 


al 
HEAD-HUNTERS, BLACK, WHITE, AND BROWN. 
By A.C. Happoy, Se.D., F.R.S. With many Illustrations and a Map, demy 
vo, los. 
aaa of Adventure and Exploration in Northern Borneo. It contains 
much matter of the highest scientific interest. 
“Readers will find a vast amount of curious information about anthropology, 
folk-lore, and philology, and a store of anecdote and iucident.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 
“There is a very wide and varied human interest in the book.’’-—Spectator. 


CROMWELL’S ARMY: a History of the English Soldier 
during the Civil Wars, the Commonwealth, and the Protectorate. By C. 
H. Fiatx, M.A. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

“The book is another triumph for the Oxford School of Modern History. 
The work was well worth doing, and it appears with particular appropriate- 
ness just now. Cromwell was the creator of the English Army.” 

—Dauly Chronicle, 

“ A most valuable addition to the literature of the Cromwellian period, for 
which Mr. Firth takes rank as the tirst living authority. It gives in systematic 
fashion the results of exhaustive research. Admirably interesting pages.” 

—Glasgow Herald. 
A HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER THE GREAT 
TO ALEXANDER II. By W. R. Morrii1, Oriel College, Oxford. With 
Maps and Plans, crown &vo, 73. 6d. 

This history, by the most distinguished authority in England, is founded on 
astudy of original documents, and, though necessarily brief, is the most com- 
preheusive narrative in existence. Considerable attention has been paid to the 
social and literary development of the country, and the recent expansion of 
Rusvia in Asia. 

A HISTORY OF THE BRITISH IN INDIA. By A. D. 
Innes, M.A. With Maps and Plans, crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
“Written in a vigorous and effective style...... a thoughtful and impartial 


account.”—Spectator. 
Edited by M. Macmimnayn, M.A. 


JULIUS CAESAR. 
Demy 8vo, 3s. Gd. 
“Very handsome, well edited, well printed, and convenient. No reader or 
bookbuyer could desire a more attractive and satisfactory form.” 
—St. James's Gazette. 
A TEXT-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. By 
M. C. Potrer, M.A., F.L.S. Illustrated, Second Edition, 4s. 6d. 
LYRA PASTORALIS: Songs of Nature, Church, and 
Home. By Ricuarp Witton, M.A., Canon of York. Pott Svo, 2s, 6d, 
A volume of devotional poems. 


THE LIBRARY OF DEVOTION. 


Pott 8vo, cloth, 2s.; leather, 2s. 64 


¥3 . 6d. net. 
A MANUAL OF CONSOLATION FROM THE SAINTS | 


| physical atavism, roving piracy and war with Eugland can supply.” 


AND FATHERS, Edited by J. H. Bury, B.D. 
THE LITTLE LIBRARY. 


Pott &vo, cloth, Is. Gd. net; leather, 2s, 6d. net. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. ‘Translated by II. Fr. 
Cary. Editel by Paget ToYNBEE. 
MARRIAGE. By Svsay Ferrier. 
Goopricu-Freek and Lorp IppESLEIGH, 2 vols. 
A SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY. By Lavrence Srerne. 


Edited by Hrrnerr Pavt, 


ELIA, and THE LAST ESSAYS OF ELIA. _ By 


Cuartes Lamp. Edited by E. V. Lreas, 
Edited by T. F. 


MANSIE WAUCH. By D. M. Moir. 
Edited by 


HENDERSON. 
[Shortly. 


A LITTLE BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. 


Mrs, ALFRED WATERHOUSE, 


FICTION. 
THE MOST POWERFUL NOVEL OF THE CENTURY 


Messrs. METHUEN have much pleasure in announcing that, in consequence of 
the great and continuous demand for 


THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD CALMADY, 
By LUCAS MALET, 
they are about to publish a large SIXTH EDITION, which will be ready in a 
short time, Crown 8vo, 6s, 
“No man who faces the book without prejudice will deny that it is conceived 
and carried out in a fearless and honourable spirit, with a high moral purpose. 
A novel so far-reaching in scope has not often been planned, and perhaps 
the thing most evident about it as a work of art is fhe long and perfect 
elaboration in forethought, the architectural completeness of the whole.” 
—Mr. Steruen Gwywy in the New Liberal Review. 





Edited by Miss | 





| 


METHUEN and CO., 36 Essex Street, Strand, W.C. 


A HEROINE FROM FINLAND. By Pavt Ware- 
MAN. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


“An idyll of country life which has the charm of entire novelty and fresh- 
ness.” 
‘*Fresh in subject and treatment.’’"—Academy. 
“ This lovely tale.” —Manrchester Guardian, 


THE VICTORS. By Roserr Barr, Author of “The 


Countess Tekla.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“A very convincing study of American life in its business and political 
aspects.”—Pilot, 

‘*Mr. Barr has a rich sense of humour.”—Onlooker, 

‘*Good writing, illuminating sketches of character, and constant variety of 
scene and incident.”—Times. 

“The method of this book is Zola’s in closeness to its purpose and fulness of 
detail, but it does not weary us by the monotony of dhe ‘The Boss’ is a 
new and powerful figure in fiction.’’-— World, 


I CROWN THEE KING. By Max Pemperton. With 
Illustrations by Frank Dadd and A, Forestier. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

**A romance of high adventure, of love and war. It is a stery of true love, 

of indomitable will, and of steadfastness that nothing can withstand.” 
—Daily News. 

“The reader’s interest is enthralled from the opening chapter to the closing 
scenes.’'—Leeds Mercury. “A stirring tale.”—Outloot:. 

Author of 


LOST PROPERTY. By W. Perr Rimae, 
‘* A simple, delicate bit of work, which will give pleasure to many......Much 


‘*A Son of the State.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
study of the masses has made him not mad, but strong, and—wonder of 
wonders—cheerful.”— Times. 

“A really delightful life history of s London foundling. Once more we have 
to thank Mr. Pett Ridge for an admirable study of London life.” —Spectator, 
SORDON. By Beysamry Swirt, Author of “ Siren City.” 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“The author tells his story with great dramatic intentness, with simplicity 
and strength.”"—Daily News. 

“A remarkable, venturesome, painful, and interesting book. The story is 
beautifully told; it is a rare pleasure to read such writing, so simple, finely 
balanced, graceful, refined, yet foroible.”— World. 

‘Well thought out, freely balanced, written with directness and distinction, 
*Sordon’ is a fine piece of work and a book to read.”—Standard. 


THE STORY OF TERESA. By A. Macponeuy. Crown 


8vo, 6s. 
“A piece of distinguished literary workmanship...... fine descriptive passages, 
and quaint, vivid rural pictures.”’-—Bookman. 
““The book is bracing as the moor itself. It has a threefold interest: its 
keen characterisation, its psychological insight, and its philosophy of life.” 


—Pilot. 
DRIFT. By L. T. Meapre. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“Well told, and full of incident and character.”— World. 
“A powerfully-wrought story.”—Birmingham Post. 
“ There is power in the story and plenty of action.”—Lloyd’s. 
OUT OF THE CYPRESS SWAMP. By Ebpira 


RICKERT. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

“4 tale in which a note of freshness and individuality is struck, and the 
delicate question of colour is handled with originality and power. It has fine 
thrilling moments.”’— Spectator. 

“ This is a rousing story of life and adventure in the United States of nearly 
a century ago, with as much of incident and horror as mixed blood and 


Saturday Review. 


THE ROMANCE OF UPFOLD MANOR. By C. E. 


Dexyy. Crown 8vo, 6s, ‘A fine tragic story.”—Weekly Register. 


MR. HORROCKS, PURSER. By C. J. Curcuirre 


Hyrxr, Author of ‘ Captain Kettle.’’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“ Mr. Horrocks is a good second to the unapproachable Captain Kettle.” 
—Acadeny. 
‘The purser is a diverting discovery, and his adventures are related with 
vigour.’ '--Daily Chronicle. 
** Mr. Horrocks is sublime.”—Manchester Guardian, 


THE LAND OF THE LOST. By W. Sarcuett. 
Svo, 6s. 
* An exciting story...... the plot and passion are managed with skill, and the 
author shows himself a master of the art of depicting human character.” 
—Clasyow Herald. 


THE MASTER OF BEECHWOOD. By Abetrve 


SerGeant, Author of ‘* The Story of a Penitent Soul.” Crown Svo, 6s. 


PLOTS. By Bernarp Cares, Author of “ The Lake of 
Wine.” Crown 8vo, 6s. 
** The stories are excellently fanciful and concentrated, and quite worthy of 
the author's best work.” — Morning Leader, 
THE KEYS OF THE HOUSE. By Aucernoy Gissrnc. 
Crown 8vo, 6s. 
“The book is carefully built up, piece by piece. The figure of Brant himself, 
moving amongst his people in his lonely parish of the hills, is one that long 
remains with the reader.”’—Dui'y Teleygruph. 


A HEART OF FLAME. ByC. F. Empres. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
LOVE GROWN COLD. By Annie Sway. Crown 8vo, 58 
WITH HOOPS OF STEEL. By F Loresce Fixcu 


KELLY. Crown 8vo, 6s 


THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. By Mrs. Everarp 


Cores (Sara JEANNETIE Doncayn). Illustrated, crown 8vo, 6s, 


Crown 
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MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S LIST. 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


THE BARBARIAN 
INVASION OF ITALY. 


By Prof. PASQUALE VILLARI, 
Author of “Girolamo Savonarola,”’ “Life and Times of Niccolo 


Machiavelli,’ and “The History of Florence.” 


Illustrated, and with 3 Maps, 2 vols. demy 8vo, 
cloth, 32s. 


Contents :-—Book I.—From the Decline of the Roman Empire 
to Odovacar. Book IJ.—Goths and Byzantines, Book III.—Tho 
Longobards. Book IV.—The Franks and the Fall of tho 
Longobard Kingdom. 





AMELIA E. BARR’S NEW NOVEL. 
A LION’S WHELP. Crown 8vo, Illustrated (Green 


Cloth Library), 6s. 





“A NORTHERN BLACKMORE.’'—Outlook, 


MISTRESS BARBARA CUNLIFFE. By 


HALLIWELL SUTCLIFFE. 6s, [Second Impvession, 


“ The best thing that Mr. Halliwell Sutcliffe has doue yet.”— World. 
*“‘ The novel is indeed a tine one.”—Spectator. 


THE SONS OF GLORY. being Studies of 
Master Intellects. By Apotro Papovan. Translated and Adapted from 
the Italian by Janie, Ducuyss or Lirta-VisconTI-AREsE. Crown 8vo, 
cloth, 6s. 

This work has been warmly praised by the Italian, German, and French 

Press, has passed through several editions in Italy, and has been translated 

into German. 








FOUR NEW SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
1.—_SHACKLETT. 
2—A GIRL OF THE MULTITUDE. 


B 
the Author of ‘‘ The Letters of Her Mother to Elizabeth.” y 
[Second Impression, 


3.—THE LAKE OF PALMS. By Rowxesu Doert, 
C.LE. 


By Water Barr. 


4.—BLUE LILIES. By Lucas CLEEveE. 


THE ENGLISH ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 


MAY Number contains ‘‘ The Worm that God Prepared,’’ by John Oliver 
Hobbes ; Complete Stories by M. P. Shiel and Katharine Tynan; an 
Article on ‘‘ Foreign Coronations,” by A. and J. W. Brown; an Un- 
published Portrait of G. F. Watts, Esq., R.A.; and several other interest- 
ing Articles. Now ready everywhere, td. 


THE HOUSE. The Journal of Home Arts and 
Crafts. MAY Number contains Articles on ‘ Decorations for the 
Coronation,” ‘‘A Classic on Lace,’ ‘‘Some Sketches from South 
Kensington,” ‘‘ Letters on Photography,” and Full-size Working Drawings 
for a Carved Hall Chest, &c. 6d, is 














THE MODERN CHRONICLES OF FROIS- 
SART. Told and Pictured by F. C. Govtp. Third Edition, fcap. 4to, 
3s. 6d. 

“«Enrphatically a book to buy and to keep—if possible. But borrowers will 
be plentiful.” —Contemporary Keview. 


JAPAN, OUR NEW ALLY. By Atrrep 
Strap. With au Introduction by the Marquis Iro. Illustrated, crown 8vo, 
6s, net. 

“An interesting and important book, published opportunely, and deserving 
to be extensively read.”—W. L. Covur?ney in the Daily Telegraph. 




















HISTORY. By Dr. G. McCatt Tureau. With Maps and IJlustrations, 
demy 8vo, 16s. 
‘*His account should be studied by every one who desires to become 
acquainted with the foundations, ethnical, political, and social, upon which the 
present condition of South Africa is based.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


LABOUR LEGISLATION, LABOUR MOVE- 
MENTS, AND LABOUR LEADERS. By Georce Howr.ti. Demy 8vo, 
with Frontispiece Portrait, 10s. 6d, 

«A volume of deep interest and of real historic value.”—Daily News. 








T. FISHER UNWIN, Paternoster Square, EO, 


London : 





WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S New Novels 


GUY BOOTHBY’S 
LATES?! AND GREATEST NOVEL, 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 
MY STRANGEST CASE. 5s. 


The LIVERPOOL MERCURY says :—‘“ We have no hesitation ig Statin, 
that in construction, in sequence, in actuality, in vigour, in verisimilitude a 
in reality of interest ‘ My Strangest Case’ must take precedence of any of his 
previous works.” 7 

dS. 


MY STRANGEST CASE. 
Author of “ Dr. Nikola,” “‘ The Beautiful White Devil,” &c., &e. 


By GUY BOOTHBY, 
Mr. W. L. ALDEN (in the NEW YORK TIMES) says :—“ Mr. Guy Boothby 
cau crowd more adventure into a square foot of paper than any other novelist,” 


GUY BOOTHBY’S POPULAR NOVELS. 


Each volume attractively Illustrated by STANLEY L. WOOD and others, 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, trimmed edges, 5s. 


FAREWELL, NIKOLA! ACROSS THE WORLD FOR 





ds, 


MY INDIAN QUEEN. | BUSHIGRAMS. 
LONG LIVE THE KING! THE FASCINATION OF THE 
A SAILOR’S BRIDE. DR. NIKOLA. 


A PRINCE OF SWINDLERS. 
A MAKER OF NATIONS. 
THE RED RAT’S DAUGHTER. 
LOVE MADE MANIFEST. 
PHAROS, THE EGYPTIAN. | 


THE BEAUTIFUL WHITE 
DEVIL. 


A BID FOR FORTUNE. 

IN STRANGE COMPANY. 

THE MARRIAGE OF 
ESTHER. 





JOSEPH HOCKING’S 
NEW NOVEL, 


GREATER LOVE. _ 3s. 6d. 


It is well known that Mr. Joseph Hocking writes with a purpose—in fact, 
with two purposes: Firstly, to tell a thoroughly interesting story in a 
thoroughly interesting way ; and secondly, to do good by the purity and moral 
elevation of his writings. In two or three.of his recent books—notably in the 
“The Scarlet Woman” and “‘ The Purple Robe "—he has, in the course of his 
story, dealt with certain doctrines and practices of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and so stirred has Kome been by his treatment, that Mr. Hocking’ books 
have been included in the Index Expurgatorius—the list of books which 
Catholics are not allowed to read. This boycott may cause Mr. Hocking a little 
financial loss, but he will doubtless welcome the measure as the sincerest 
compliment possible to the power and importance of his works, 


GREATER LOVE. _ 3s. 6d. 
By JOSEPH HOCKING, 
Author of “ Lest We Forget,” ‘‘ The Purple Robe,” ‘* All Men are Liars,” &¢, 


Tho QUEEN says :—‘ Mr. Hockivg has one main fact always before him in 
writing his books—to interest his readers; and he succeeds admirably in 
doing so.” 


READY AT ONCE, 


THE GREAT AWAKENING. 
THE GREAT AWAKENING. 


By E. PHILLIPS OPPENHEIM, 


Author of “A Millionaire of Yesterday,” ‘‘ The Survivor,” “The World's 
Great Suare.” 


ZIKE MOULDOM. 6s. 


By *‘‘ORME AGNUS,” 
Author of “ Jan Oxber,” ‘‘ Love in Our Village,” &e. 
The MORNING LEADER says :— A story full of pathos, with no suspicion 
of artificiality.” 
The DUNDEE ADVERTISER says :—‘‘ Wrought by the pen of a master, 


‘. ” 


On every page of the book is found the imprint of a genius. 


A LORD OF THE SOIL. 


By HAMILTON DRUMMOND, 
Author of “A Man of his Age,” ‘ The Seven Houses,” &c. 
The PALL MALL GAZETTE says :—‘ The climax is as good a scene as we 


remember to have read in modern tiction.” 
The TIMES says :—‘ No lack of imagination here. ‘A Lord of the Soil’ is 


a grim, powerful study of hate and twodeep mysteries. There is strength alike 
in the tale and in the telling.” 


FOR ENGLAND. 
STOLEN SOULS. 3s. 6d. By Woit1am Lz Quevx. 
BROWNIE’S PLOT. By Tuomas Coss. 

A MODERN MIRACLE. By McDoynett Bonk. 


WARD, LOCK and CO., Limited, Salisbury Square, London, EC, 


6s. 
6s. 





6s. 








6s. By Morice GERARD. 
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BOOKS. 


A HISTORY OF THE TURF.* 


Tars first volume of what will be a history of English racing 
from the earliest times to the last Derby of the nineteenth 
century is a finely illustrated but excessively heavy book. 
Mr. Cook is a master of his subject ; and though his researches 
do not appear to have unearthed much new or unknown 
material, he writes well, and includes some social history in 
his account of the growth of racing. The Turf—which has 
now become mainly a gigantic system of gambling, in which 
the horse is only a racing machine—did not really play much 
part in English life before the Restoration, and we must 
turn over ninety pages of this book until we come to the 
fifth chapter on the beginnings of real racing. Mr. Cook 
thinks that but for the gambling spirit the modern racehorse 
would never have come into existence at all. Our forefathers, 
he contends, wanted a good, novel, and exciting means of 
gambling. They got it. And the useless modern two-year- 
old (a racing machine, if ever there was one) is the result. 
We do not agree, and are rather inclined to think that the 
betting is a disease and an excrescence which has fixed upon 
horse-racing and degraded it. Charles II. and his Court 
were active patrons of the Turf as we all know :~ 





“Then Peers grew proud in horsemanship t’ excell, 
Newmarket’s glory rose as Britain’s fell.” 

But we hardly see why “ by no class should the follies—-even 
the faults—of Oharles the Second be more readily forgiven 
than by the modern racing man”! “Old Rowley,’ as his 
friends called him after his favourite horse, hardly deserves 
the admiration which Mr. Oook (in his anxiety to praise the 
fathers of the Turf) lavishes upon him. 


Nothing approaching the modern thoroughbred racehorse 
appears until the Eastern blood, in the shape of such famous 
horses as the ‘Darley Arabian’ and the ‘Byerly Turk,’ was 
mixed with the blood of the old English stock. It is this 
blend which soon proved itself superior for racing purposes 
to anything else, and it is to the importations of late seven- 
teenth and early eighteenth century breeders that we owe the 
“English thoroughbred.” The ‘Byerly Turk,’ one of the 
three great sires to whom the pedigrees of all modern racers 
may be traced, was Captain Byerly’s charger in William III.’s 
Irish wars. It was about this time that a man famous in the 
history of racing entered the Royal service and became super- 
visor of the racehorses at Newmarket with a salary of £1,000 
ayear. Mr. Tregonwell Frampton has been called “the Father 
of the English Turf,” and the horses which he owned, or 
trained for his Royal patrons, during the reigns of William, 
Anne, George I., and George II. comprise many ancestors of 
the modern thoroughbred. By 1731 the ‘Godolphin Arabian’ 
had arrived in England, and with the two horses already 
mentioned he formed the last of the famous trio of stallions 
whose descendants have been most successful on the 
Turf :— 

“To thosa who are unaware of the vitality of the English Turf, 
the most extraordinary thing about this period must be that 
there is any history of the Turf at all, considering the numberless 
domestic distractions of the realm, the wars outside it, and the 
absolute distaste with which George I. regarded every form of 
English sport. Queen Anne, however, was a true sportswoman, 
who owned and raced her horses with the greatest zest, and if 
her interest had not been typical of that displayed by many 
others in her Court, racing would have been in a bad way. It is 
indeed true that in the fifty years between 1689 and 1739 the 
three yreat Eastern sires were imported; and no doubt the 
Byerly Turk,’ the ‘Darley Arabian,” and the ‘Godolphin 
Arabian’ had more effect on thoroughbred stock than anything 
originated by William IIT., Queen anne, or George I. But Iam 
not at all sure that the dates 1748, 1758, and 1764 would have 
been so famous as they are for the births of ‘Matchem,’ 

Herod,’ and ‘ Eclipse’ respectively, if those important and in- 





wo gore of the English Turf. By Theodore Andrea Cook, M.A., F.S.A. 


Rot supplied through the booksellers,] 


dispensable events had not oecurred at a time which gave Society 
a better opportunity for appreciating the possibilities and joys of 
racing. As we shall see, by 1748 England was ready to take a 
fresh start, and a notable indication of this is to be found in the 
fact that two years after the birth of ‘ Matchem’ the Jockey Club 
was founded.” 


Before Queen Anne had been dead twelve months one of the 
most fumous horses in the history of racing was foaled. The 
pedigree of ‘Flying Childers’ was almost entirely Eastern, 
and there are some authorities who think that in speed he 
must have excelled that of horses of the present day. He 
was bred near Doncaster, and was a chestnut with a 
white nose and four white feet, rather over fifteen hands, and, 
though short and compact, he seems to have possessed an 
enormous stride. The anecdotes of his speed and victories 
rest upon uncertain tradition. The Duke of Devonshire 
bought him as a yearling, and he was not apparently raced 
before he was six years old. It must not, however, be 
supposed that the two-year-old races which some think so 
harmful to the breed of horses are entirely new 
inventions :-~ 

“ The two-year-old scurries and the short races so familiar to 
the modern racing man are due to conditions at which I have no 
space to hint as yet. They were known and thought of long ago; 
for the old Duke of Queensbury in the middle of the eighteeuth 
century was especially fond of snapping up short quick races 
with the help of his jockey, Kichard Goodison, of Newmarket, 
familiarly known as Hell Fire Dick, from his skill in winning 
such matches for his crafty employer; and Mr. John Hutchinson, 
of Shipton, who was ‘ Mixs Western’s’ boy in 1751, when he was 
only fifteen, and afterwards became trainer to Mr. Peregrine 
Wentworth and Lord Grosvenor, and bred such fine animals as 
‘Overton’ and ‘ Hambletonian, is said to have been responsible 
for the firet suggestion of two-year-old racing, which he instituted 
at York after a match under those conditions with a sporting 
parson named Goodricke.” 

The names as well as the colours of the early racehorses 
were peculiar. The grey coats of several of the Eastern stal- 
lions descended to their offspring, and among the thorough- 
bred stock of those days we find grey, white, dun, sorrel, 
mouse-coloured, skewbald, and piebald. But by the time 
that ‘Matchem,’ ‘Herod,’ and ‘ Eclipse’ began to influence 
blood the colours of the best horses changed, and the great 
preponderance of bay and chestnut at present is the result of 
prolonged in-breeding to a few favourite families. The names 
of modern racers are often strange enough, but among the many 
which appear in the eighteenth century we may select from 
Mr. Cook’s pages the following, which are stranger than any 
to-day: ‘Pig,’ ‘ Hell Fire,’ ‘ Twig,’ ‘ Kiss-in-a-Oorner,’ ‘ Louse,’ 
‘Why-do-you-slight-me, and ‘Ugly.’ The first volume of this 
history of racing ends with the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the foundation of the first of the great classic races 
and the establishment of the Jockey Club. In 1750 such 
famous horses of early days as ‘Flying Childers,’ ‘ Basto,’ and 
‘Bay Bolton’ were dead. In that year were born two horses 
whose offspring, as well as their own performances, will 
always be famous. We refer to ‘Snap’ and ‘ Marsk.’ The 
former, who was the better horse, was the sire of two 
hundred and sixty-one winners, who won £92,000 in twenty- 
one years. The latter was perhaps most famous as the sire 
of ‘ Eclipse’ :— 
“ Ye Sportsmen, for a while refrain your mirth ; 

Old ‘ Marsk’ is dead! consigned to peaceful earth. 

The king of horses, now, alas! is goue, 

Sire of ‘ Eclipse,’ who ne’er was beat by one, 

Yet though your cheeks you may bedew, ’tis vain, 

Since ‘ Marsk’ must cease to trip it o’er the plain.” 

We have already mentioned the illustrations, which are 
introduced in great profusion. Some are portraits of the 
patrons of the Turf who are not more intimately connected 
with its history than Richard IL, Henry VIIL, and Nell 
Gwynn! Others are more to the point, and the reproduc- 
tions of racers and old racing pictures from the famous 
collections of Lord Rosebery at the Durdans, Prince Christian 
at Cumberland Lodge, and many others are interesting. In 
particular, the photogravures deserve high praise. A book 
which is too heavy to hold in the hands, and which can only 
be read at a table, runs great risk of not being read at all; 
and for the hundred who will look at the illustrations perhaps 
one will read the text through. Mr. Cook’s writing might 
well bear some compression, and there is much in the 
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THE PLAY OF MAN.* 


In the present state of our knowledge of psychology and of 
anthropology, no one can expect finality in the conclusions 
drawn by men of science concerning the origin and development 
of human activities, whether serious or playful. New interpre- 
tations of facts and new hypotheses may yet await the psycho- 
logical and anthropological explorer, and one can well 
imagine that amazing discoveries may be reserved for 
a second Lumholtz sojourning among the pygmies of 
the Aruwimi or the little-known Doko of Galla Land. 
But though it is hopeless to dream of such a thing as 
absolute finality in connection with our present knowledge 
or with the conclusions drawn from a mass of phenomena 
constantly increasing in quantity and subject to diverse 
interpretations, yet the researcher who collects and classifies 
these phenomena and judges them by philosophic criteria 
merits our gratitude in a special degree, since, apart 
from his conclusions, which must be of some value, he has 
made known to us the sum total of human discovery in a 
certain branch of scientific inquiry. 


In the introduction to his latest work Professor Groos 
admits that no permanent classification of those forms of 
activity which we term “play” has yet been achieved. Our 
knowledge of the mental processes of children and savages 
cannot be described as perfect, and with the former we are 
especially apt to forget that movements which we ascribe to 
reason are at first purely instinctive. But the author 
points out that even an imperfect classification may justify 
itself by its practical nature or by its suggestiveness. 
Play, according to the author's classification, falls under 
two categories: “playful experimentation,” which includes 
the playful activity and use of the sensory and motor 
apparatus, and, later, of the higher mental powers; and the 
“playful exercise of impulses of the socionomic order,” 
including fighting play, imitative play, love play, and social 
play. This last form, which includes common games, dances, 
and festivals, is the highest, and, from an ethical point of 
view, the healthiest form of play existing. ‘“ The same acts,” 
says Professor W. James, “performed with a crowd seem to 
mean vastly more than when performed alone...... Not 
only are we amused at seeing so many strangers, but there is 
a distinet stimulation at feeling our share in their collective 
life.” Much nonsense has, no doubt, been written about the 
wholesome influence of a common “sport” in allaying class 
and racial discords; but it would be absurd to banish that 
influence altogether from the consideration of the moral 
value of play. Common activities bind us at least as much 
as common interests. 

In the discussion of sound play one very interesting ques- 
tion is raised by the author,—whether poetry is not derived 
from the meaningless rhymes and refrains employed by chil- 
dren. The child is always delighted by “chain rhyme,” and 
by alliterative and assonantal verses or sentences. An in- 
teresting analogy is to be found in the “ Pantoum,” or Malay 
chain verse, which probably began from new voices taking 
up the verse where others dropped it. The poems of the 
Moluceans are often full of inconsequent phrases, “ whose 
only office is to promote the echo and onward swing.” Yet 
in some the thought is well sustained, and even strengthened 
by the striking effect of the repetition. In European poetry 
Goethe's lovely poem beginning with the lines— 

“O gieb mir vom weichen Pfiihle 

Tiaumend ein halb Gehor ! ”— 
is a perfect example of the Pantoum, and a splendid bur- 
lesque of this form of verse, the “ Monologue. d’outre 
Tombeau,” may be found in Gleeson White’s Ballads and 
Rondeaux. Yet a child is equally delighted by rugged 
tongue-catching verses, and by combinations of sounds which 
are extremely difficult to utter, since they present serious 
physiological difficulties. These are universal. “ Peter Piper's 
peck of pickled pepper” and the French “ Si six scies scient 
six cyprés” find parallels inthe games of the little Siamese 
and the verses which the mothers of Loango teach their 
children. The pleasure felt by all young children in exer- 
cising the organs of speech in the most difficult combinations 
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of sounds explains the universality of these games, and the 
line of Ennius— 

“O Tite, tute Tati, tibi tanta tyranne tulisti”— 


shows that even adults can rejoice in such conglomerations 
of drumming or pattering consonants, though it may be 
doubted whether the sound of that insufferable line would 
find many admirers to-day. 


In many passages Professor Groos compares the play of 
children with the amusements and customs of savage or half. 
civilised peoples, and here and there he more than hints that the 
“habits” and “tricks” of mature civilised men are mere 
survivals of childish pastimes. Perez has pointed out that 
in every adult there is a tendency to fall back into childhood 
“when he is not forced by necessity to put all his faculties at 
the service of ‘attention utile.’” Young children are cop. 
stantly handling objects, twisting their fingers round each 
other, twining strings or threads round their hands and 
wrists, and carrying foreign bodies, or in default their 
thumbs, to their lips for the mere contact-sensation; and the 
movements of the lips undoubtedly give a charm to the 
common childish habit of whispering on every possible occa- 
sion. It follows from this that persons who absent-mindedly 
fashion bread pills or little rolls of crushed paper, toy with 
their waistcoat buttons, or puff and growl without apparent 
cause, are temporarily reverting to the childish condition, 
Every one must have remarked cases of this sort, though few 
can have witnessed an instance so closely bordering on the 
pathological as that of Dr. Johnson, who, if he had missed 
touching one of a row of street posts, “recollected himself, 
and, immediately returning back, carefully performed the 
accustomed ceremony and resumed his former course, not 
omitting one till he gained the crossing.” In many of these 
cases the cause of the disease suggests a cure. The solemn 
presentation of a rattle or a rubber tooth-consoler to those 
“grown-ups” who continue to bite their nails, to play the 
“devil’s tattoo” on the tablecloth, and to indulge publicly in 
practices still less seemly might be more efficacious than any 
number of covert hints, and could not fail to have at least a 
temporary good effect on the thin-skinned delinquent. 


Another most interesting section deals with gambling, 
which the author rightly ranks with “combative play,” and 
his description of the psychology of the gambler deserves 
quotation. “What right,” it may be urged, “has he to con- 
gratulate himself on a victory for which he is in no way 
responsible?” Professor Groos’s answer goes to the root of 
the matter :— 


“In addition to this subjective psychological state there is 
an active contest; for an illusion exists in connection with 
every game of chance that in some way the outcome is de- 
pendent on the capacity of the player, and a little reflection 
will show that this is characteristic of human nature. How else 
arises our naive sense of worth or shame? Are we not vain of 
physical beauty, of inherited advantages and of riches which we 
have not earned? ...... Just in the same way we are proud 
of our luck in play. Luck is genius, and he whom it smiles upon 
is a hero. This failure to discriminate between fortune, circum- 
stance, and personal merit is shown in a striking manner in 
popular poetry...... The gambler personifies chance as fate, 
with whom he struggles. Instead of blind chance, he pictures 
before him a reasonable intelligence and forgets that 
the reckoning of probabilities is useful only in generalities, and is 
practically worthless when applied to a single case...... In 
the second place, the gambler regards the implements of his 
trade as the magician among primitive peoples regards the 
means of performing his incantations, It is actual fetish worship 
sheualeoneie transforming play into a contest of magic arts. bis 
is perhaps not so strongly felt by cultivated people of the 
present day as I have represented it, yet it is present in a 
more or less rudimentary form in all devotees of the game. 
While some scoff at it, even they avoid those things which are 
traditionally supposed to bring ill luck.” 


oe ee we 


The last part of the book is taken up with a review of play 
from various standpoints, of which the pedagogical stand- 
point is most important from the general point of view. 
While insisting on the educational importance of play, the 
author urges most strongly that the distinction between play 
and work must be observed, and that all attempts to convert 
instruction into a playful activity, and to make learning 
nothing but a game, are doomed to failure. School is for 
work, and, whatever may be the case among savages, tho 
battle of life demands among usa series of steady and per- 
sistent efforts, not fitful activity dependent on caprice and 
little removed in character from trifling. To this exd 
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ee 
teachers endeavour to inculeate the sense of duty among 


the young, only to fall, too often, into the opposite extreme. 
For the play impulse cannot be dispensed with without injury 
to the pupil, who loses interest in his work if he can never 
approach it as he approaches an enthralling game. The joy 
of the adult in his work is greatest when the mere exercise of 
his powers delights him, and he can contemplate their object 
without being oppressed by the tyranny of“ shall and 
must.” The best teacher is he who can best stir up a similar 
emotion among the young, and best direct the play impulse 
to pedagogic ends. 

On the other hand, the direction and control of play, 
exemplified especially in Frozbel’s system, require great 
perception and judgment on the part of tiie teacher. Froebel 
himself has not escaped criticism from this standpoint, on 
the ground that the songs which play so great a part in his 
method of instruction destroy spontaneity and initiative. A 
similar charge might be brought against educators who 
“smuggle moral reflections into play,” and in their excessive 
ethical zeal forget that they may be starving the esthetic 
side of a child’s mind. A course of Dr. Watts ad nauseam 
may invest even the practice of the cardinal virtues with 
gloomy and dispiriting suggestions, and must implant the 
seeds of priggishness in children of a certain type. “The 
justly irritating youth” of Mr. Belloc’s Moral Alphabet 
should not be encouraged any more than the “juvenile 
criminal” of Police-Court records. 

In his summing-up the author makes one remark which, 
mutatis mutandis, should be taken to heart by some of the 
letter-writers in the daily Press who have been ready, like 
Clovis, to burn one of their former idols in the person of 
Mr. Kipling, without, however, sacrificing on the altar of 
efficiency the many that remain :— 

“Jt should be emphasised,” writes Professor Groos, “that the 
beautiful task of play, the development of the individual to full 
manhood or womanhood by means of an all-round exercise of his 
or her capacities, is retarded by restriction to one particular 
form of play......- Even the noble gift of imagination may 
from over-indulgence degenerate into a deadly poison.” 

And may not physical be almost as dangerous as mental one- 
sidedness ? 





A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND.* 
THERE are many histories of the Church—and not a few 
histories of the Churches—of Scotland; some years ago a 
very elaborate work of such a character, profusely illustrated, 
was published under the editorship of Dr. Story, then a 
theological Professor, now Principal, of the University of 
Glasgow. But there was certainly room fora hook of this 
sort giving “a ¢omprehensive account of ecclesiastical and 
religious movements in Scotland from the original planting 
of Christianity down to the close of the nineteenth century.” 
The author has, of course, his special ecclesiastical point of 
view; even in these days of comparative quietude, it would not 
be easy to find a Scotsman who has not. Mr. Macpherson’s 
may be gathered from the concluding words of his preface : 
“Tt has been to the writer an unfeigned pleasure to be able to 
close this history with a record of a great Church union, and he 
trusts that he may have the opportunity granted him ere long 
of adding the story of a union still more comprehensive and 
complete.” Mz. Macpherson does not state on his title-page 
to which of the two leading Presbyterian Churches of Scot- 
land he belongs, but this quotation would seem to prove 
that he is a minister of the United Free Church, which 
was constituted in October of 1900; at all events, the more 
comprehensive and complete union he hopes to see con- 
summated can only be effected—as was allowed at the late 
General Assembly of the United Free Church by its leader, 
Principal Rainy—through the disestablishment and disendow- 
meut of the Church of Scotland. Had Mr. Macpherson 
been a member of that Communion he would hardly have 
been in favour of a step which would involve its 
destruction. He exhibits no partisanship, however; on the 
contrary, he allows that the Patronage Abolition Act of 1874 
has “undoubtedly done much to popularise the Church, and 
has given her the means of working out many other improve- 
ments and reforms.” 
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Mr. Macpherson’s book is none the less valuable as a hand- 
book of its subject because he makes no pretence of its giving 
the results of original historical research. He has carefully 
read the available ecclesiastical historians of Scotland, and 
such works dealing with the general history of the country 
as Mr. Hume Brown’s. Asa consequence his air is very much 
that of a fair-minded Judge summing up. His caution in 
dealing with the early history of the Scottish Church more 
particularly is exhibited in his treatment of the mysteries of the 
old saint, St. Serf or St. Servan, who is commonly averred to 
have been sent by the better-known Palladius to the Orkneys to 
carry on religious proselytisation there. He seems to incline to 
the view, which is certainly favoured by more than one anti- 
quary, that there must have been two saints of the same name 
whose stories got inextricably mixed up. Mr. Macpherson 
is probably correct in contending that the only St. Serf for 
whom there can reasonably be claimed a place in Scottish 
Church history is the fifth-century missionary of Culross, on 
the north bank of the Firth of Forth, “who, though not 
associated with Palladius in a ministry in the East of Scot- 
land, may very well have been a disciple of the older saint 
carrying his master’s work and name into regions which he 
himself had never visited,” and who latterly became a hermit 
and died at Culross in extreme old age. Mr. Macpherson’s 
geography is not quite up to date, however. He speaks of 
Culross as a portion of Perthshire. So it was, but it has 
recently been united to Fifeshire, to which, indeed, it geo- 
graphically belongs. Mr. Macpherson’s fairness, in spite of 
his earnest Protestantism and Presbyterianism, is, as has been 
hinted, no less notable than his caution. While, of course, 
his sympathies are all with Knox in the Reformation struggle, 
he is not only ready but eager to do justice to the Roman 
Catholic prelates who, before the Reformer's day, identified 
themselves with the best and most truly patriotic of Scottish 
movements. He is, if possible, more enthusiastic in hig 
praises of Bishop Kennedy, who for more than twenty years 
was Bishop of St. Andrews, than either Mr. Andrew Lang or 
Mr. Hume Brown. Not only does he say that Kennedy 
was “the ablest and by far the most patriotic states. 
man of his age,’ but maintains that, “whether as a 
Churchman or a politician, he stands morally and intel. 
lectually at the head of all who had hitherto served in Church 
and State in the country.” He also notes that the Bishop 
“was one of the most religious and devout men of all those 
who ever held a position of authority in the Scottish Church, 
and did more than any of his predecessors in the way of 
supervising the work of the clergymen in his diocese.” Mr, 
Macpherson hardly perhaps shows his usual impartiality 
when he comes to deal with the persecution of the Cove- 
nanters. He appears a little too apt to believe all the stories 
against their persecutors. On the other hand, he is not 
sufficiently severe on the stern Churchmen who in 1695 
brought about the death of Thomas Aikenhead, a student of 
Edinburgh University, because he talked Deism or “used 
unbecoming and blasphemous language and scoffing at Holy 
Scripture.” He describes their conduct as “ callousness and 
extreme measures”; in reality it was nothing short of 


barbarity. 


Mr. Macpherson in one portion of his book deals with 
various subjects which are treated by Sir Henry Craik in his 
recent Century of Scottish History, though not in all cases in 
the same spirit as Sir Henry. He, it will be remembered, 
says a good word for the Moderates. On the principle of 
audi alteram partem, it may be well to quote what Mr, 
Macpherson says :— 


“It was charged against the Moderate policy that it failed 
to encourage and promote orthodox teaching and evangelical 
religion. It should, indeed, be remembered that there were 
several instances of individuals who were decided Moderates in 
matters of Church policy, and yet warmly evangelical in their 
doctrine and preaching. But it is undoubtedly true that during 
the Moderate régime under Robertson views inclining more or 
less to Socinianism were proclaimed from many of the parish 
pulpits, and the characteristic doctrines of the Church standards 
were criticised or sneered at with impunity. The se:mons, again, 
of a large section of those who formed the immediate following 
of the great ¢cclesiastical leader were defective rather than 
positively heterodox, consisting of ethical essays in which the 
essential doctrines of Christianity had no place. ‘lhe most 
popular of all the preachers of that school was Dr. Hugh Blair, 
minister of the High Church in Edinburgh, and Professor of 
Rhetoric in the University. He was a man of no critical acute- 
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ness or originality of thought, and his sermons, highly com- 
mended by Johnson and other critics of that age for their 
polished style, are mere moral essays, inculcating the common 
Virtues, with scarcely avy savour of doctrinal or experi- 
mental truth. Yet even those who preached what was 
practically Socinian doctrine, and those who avoided all definite 
statements as to the divinity of Christ and His atoning werk, nt 
only signed the Westminster Confe-sion of Faith, but made 
no public demand for any relaxation of subscription. There 
was, however, a considerable uneasiness among the more ad- 
vanced members of that school, and many privately expressed 
themselves in favour of some modification of the formula. Dr 
Robertson was deterfninedly opposed to any movement of this 
kind, and it is thought that his resignation of the leadership in 
1780, when he wasstill in full vigour physically aud intellectualiy, 


was lurvely caused by his unwillingness to lead in this direction: 


those with whom he had been accustomed to associate.” 

It may be assumed, however, with safety that, if Robertson 
had had the foresight not to defend patronage, the triumph 
of the Evangelical party, which ended in the creation of the 
Free Church of Scotland, would not have been so pronounced 
as it was. For one thing, it might not have secured so dis- 
tinguished a “vert” from Moderatism as Chalmers. 

Mr. Macpherson’s account of the more recent history of the 
Scottish Churches is very lucid, and he manages to walk very 
gingerly over the “ burning marle” of recent controversy. 
His views of the future of Presbyterianism are these :— 


“The leaders of the United Church and majorities in that 
Church say that, as at present advised, they cannot see how such 
a union is practicable except on the basis of the disestablishment 
of the Established Church; and although no disestablishment 
committee has been appointed in the United Church, yet up to 
the eve of the union the demand for disestablishwent was dis- 
tinctly made by both of the Churches now united into one. On 
the other hand, all the leaders of the Established Church, even 
those most favourable to the idea of union, have distinctly said 
that they can never entertain the thought of relinquishing what 
they have always regarded as their rightful heritage. The 
General Assembly of the Church «f Scotland has formally 
declared to al the Scottish Presbyterian Churches ber ‘hea:ty 
willingness and desire to take all possible steps, consistent with 
the maintenance of an establishment of religion, to promute the 
union of such Churches.’ How this difficulty is to be overcome 
dovs not yet seem very clear. It may be that a wave of spiritual 
revival spreading over the land, bringing higher realities into 
fuller prominence and revealing more clearly what are the purely 
spiritual and religious purposes which all ecclesiastic.] organisa- 
tions ought to serve, will bring men in both Churches to see, as 
at present they do not see, that in all things essential they are 
one, and that this essential oneness will allow, or rather compel 
them, by mutual concessions that involve no dishonourable com- 
promises, to repudiate and forget accidental and traditional 
differences.” 





THE TEACHING OF HISTORY AT THE ENGLISH 
UNIVERSITIES.* 
THE essays contained in this volume, apart from their con- 
siderable intrinsic value, deserve attention as an evidence of 
the altered position of history as a subject of study at the 
older Universities. Until the latter haif of the nineteenth 
century history was treated with neglect, as a popular subject 
which did not lend itself to the purposes of academic training. 
There were few teachers of history, and as it was not an 
avenue to an “ honours degree,” students did not care to take 
it up. In the year 1870 it received a quasi-recognition in 
Cambridge by the establishment of the Law and History 
Tripgs...Law,. however, as Professor, Maitland informs us, 
was always treated as the predominant partner in the alliance. 
Not until the year 1875 was history fully emancipated, and 
an independent place given to it among the studies of Cam- 
bridge. A few years earlier a similar change took place in 
Oxford. This neglect of history at the Universities of 
England was the more surprising as ‘at the time it was 
a favourite study at Continental Universities. In Paris, 
Guizot, Michelet, Ozanam, and Quinet were lecturing to 
large student-audiences, At the Universities of Germany 
eminent scholars were lecturing on ecclesiastical and 
civil history, on the origin and growth of political insti- 
tutions, and on the philosophy of history. As _ historical 
studies on the Continent were often associated with free 
thinking in religion, and with revolutionary political ideas, 
some might be disposed to attribute the English distaste for 
them to conservative feeling. This theory does injustice, or, 
as some people would prefer to say, too great justice, to the 
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leaders of education in the English Universities, shea 
influenced by more practical considerations. It had been 
found by long experience that classics and mathematics werg 
good subjects for the intellectual training of young mep, 
The teachers understood them, and knew how to teach them. 
they were not disposed, therefore, to undertake the difficult 
task of adapting a new subject, and especially a vast and 
amorphous subject like history, to educational purposes, 
The change of attitude which succeeded to this indifference 
was due in part to the presence at both Universities of 
historical students of great learning and of energetic person- 
ality, such as Stubbs, Freeman, Creighton, and Seeley. It 
was chiefly owing, however, to the introduction of the 
historic method into every branch of knowledge. The 
divine, the lawyer, and even the physician, had to treat 
his subject according to the historic method if he did 
not wish to be considered as hopelessly behind the age, 
Historical methods, therefore, and the laws of historical 
evidence became subjects on which all men desired informa. 
tion; and the Universities could no longer afford to treat 
history as a mere amusement for leisure hours, for it had 
become apparent that some of the gravest problems of life 
and thought were waiting for its verdict. In an interesting 
introduction which Professor Maitland contributes to the 
present volume, he gives an account of the waking up of the 
English Universities to the claims of historical study. New 
professorships and lectureships have been established, scholar. 
ships and prizes for students; and the students have wel. 
comed the new study with enthusiasm. At Oxford the class 
list of the School of Modern History has now become nearly, if 
not quite, the longest of the class lists. In Cambridge the 
competition of the natural sciences has been severer, but 
there, too, the Historical Tripos is attracting an increasing 
number of candidates. More important, however, than these 
facts is the evidence furnished by the present volume that 
the teachers of history have so mastered the art of teaching it 
that, for the ordinary student at all events, there are no better 
history-schools in Europe than those of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge. 1t was in harmony with the traditions of the English 
Universities that they should be slow to recognise a new 
study, but it was equally so that when the recognition was 
given they should successfully apply English good sense and 
long educational experience to the business of teaching it, 
Of this educational sagacity there are many traces in 
the present volume. Professor Gwatkin writes on “The 
Teaching of Ecclesiastical History,” although the term 
“ Ecclesiastical ” might have been omitted from the title of his 
essay; for he assures his readers that there is neither art 
nor mystery in teaching ecclesiastical history beyond the art 
and mystery of teaching history in general. Ecclesiastical 
history, he writes, must obtain its facts by the same methods 
of research, and sift them by the same principles of criticism, 
as other branches of history. He declines, also, to claim for 
it any special consecration, for “the power of life divine 
which works in ecclesiastical history, works equally in 
political, social, and economic history, and in all by natural 
laws.” We have certainly no disposition to quarrel with the 
Professor's conclusion, although, we imagine, it might bring 
him into conflict with some other theologians besides those of 
‘Rome. The aims of the teacher of history ought, according 
to Professor Gwatkin, to be three: to rouse interest, to give 
the guiding facts, and to teach the principles of research and 
criticism which will enable men, not only to become their own 
teachers, but to return and see for themselves how far their 
teachers rightly gave them the guiding facts and principles. 
An interesting description follows of the process of learning 
and of unlearning by which the Professor reached his 
present method of teaching, which is acknowledged to be 
excellent. 


Another essay which deserves notice is that by Mr. Tanner, 
who writes on “The Teaching of Constitutional History.” He 
does not conceal the difficulties which have beset, and still beset, 
the path of those who have to transform history into an instru- 
ment of academic training. History has now to be learned and 
scientific, and has to concern itself often with dry antiquarian 
details. With this change come certain dangers: a possible 
loss of human interest, and a weakening of its power to 
appeal to the imagination and to the higher reasoning 





faculties of the student. Im connection with these dangers 
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Tanner makes the following suggestions, in which one 
detects the thoughts of an experienced teacher :-— 
is that though as a matter of business it is con- 


: teach history by departments, it is not well to be 
pane too fine a sense of relevance. The development of | 
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“The point 
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:  titutions may be his main concern, but he must not lose sight | 
ade Hi the parts to the whole. Thus, in spite of his 
documents and his antiquarianism, ke is not cut off from the great, 
the sticring, the dramatic aspects of history. He is not so 


completely absorbed L : 
ay aad forces. It is therefore possible for his work to 


‘mulate thought and imagination as well as to promote 

— Though vitally interested in the minutize of his sub- 
‘act, be finds himself also concerned with large considerations. 
Thie perhaps is the answer to the question how constitutional 
history can be broughtto bear effectively upon the averige student, 
who is suspicious of documents and is apt to be bored by details. 
If the teacher is pedantic and narrow, history is a lest cause with 
him. Ifit gives him a reason for his work, explains to what 
purpose facts are to be mastered, exhibits the relation of his 
subject to the general drift of things, there is a fair chance that 
the dull imagination may be quickeued, and the dry bones may 
live.” 
We gather from Mr, Tanner's words that he would dissent 
from the view of the distinguished Professor of Modern 
History in Oxford who said recently that it was not the 
function of the historian to pronounce moral judgments on 
the actions which he records. This limitation of the his- 
torian’s function, by banishing from his pages not only moral 
judgments but the play of moral emotion, would rob history 
not only of its charm, but of half its usefulness, which lies 
largely in the sympathetic exhibition of the secular struggle 
between good and evil, reason and unreason. The unmoral 
chronicler becomes the unconscious, if not the conscious, 
teacher of acquiescence in the existent, however unreasonable 
and wrong. We should be disposed rather to tuke a step in 
the opposite direction, adopting as our guide the fine saying 
of Amiel :—‘ It is not history which teaches conscience to be 
honest; itis the conscience that educates history. Fact is 
corrupting,—it is we who correct it by the persistence of 
our ideals,” 


Mr. Heitland contributes an excellent paper on “ The Teach- 
ing of Ancient History,” although he has not allowed himself 
sufficient space to do full justice to all his ideas. Ancient 
history, he truly says, has a distinct educational value which is 
enhanced rather than diminished by the frequent defects of 
the record. “ Doubtful footing calls for careful walking, and 
the cautious inferences and frequent suspension of judgment 
unavoidable in ancient history render it undeniably helpful 
in the training of a sober mind.” The following remarks 
upon the. influence of thought on political movements give 
expression to a truth often neglected by historians, and not 
least frequently by learned historians, to whom books are 
more familiar than actual life :— 

“Intellectual and political movements are always acting and 
reacting on each other, and the continuity of history is some- 
times most clearly seen in intellectual movements that do not 
fora long time appear on the surface of political life, They 
commonly have a moral side, and what touches life in the long run 
touches politics. Hence the immense interest of the early Greek 
Sophists, Here we find the beginnings of that long questioning of 
man, of the State, of popular theology, and popular morals, that ends 
in cosmopolitanism and a practical monotheism. The way is being 
prepared for the recognition «f one great Emperor on earth and 
one great God in heaven. ‘The individual is beginning to assert 
himself, and the narrow city patriotism of the Greek enters on a 
period of sad but necessary decay. Great movements such as 
this find insufficient notice in ordinary manuals of history. ‘hey 
go on over so great a space of time, and spread over so wide an 
area that it is hard, to keep the attention fixed on them, and they 
commonly receive only scattered reference in the separate 
histories of Greece and Rome. There is work here for the teacher 
to do.” 

The other essays in the volume will repay perusal. Dr. 
Cunningham writes with authority on his own subject, “The 
Teaching of Economic History,” Mr. Poole on “ Paleography 
and Diplomatics.” There are two informing papers on “ The 
Teaching of History in Schools,” and a third on “ The Teach- 
ing of History in America.” One disappointment must be 
noted. Lord Acton undertook to write an 


Students of history will regret the absence of his paper, as 
Well as the cause which has deprived them of the guidance of 
his unequalled learning and his ripe experience. 
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| widely-scattered parishioners. 
| family nor a pair of friends, as is so usual in our. missions, 


(f. Fisher Unwin. 21s, net.)—What Mrs., Little means 
by “the redeeming qualities of that last survival from the Past 
of Ninevehand Babylon, of Alexandria and Pompeii—the Chinese 
nation,” we shall not attempt to analyse; but we hasten to 
assure possible readers that she is not often so unintelliyibly 
grandiose. As a matter of fact, remembering the same 
author's “Intimate China,” we find the new book rather flat. 
Mrs. Little is meedlessly mysterious ab ut the date of 
its composition. [It comes out on p. 215 that “the Home- 
rule Bill” was under discussion at the time, which shows 
that one must not accept The Land of the Blue Gown as 
quite the last news before the attack on the Legations in 
what our author justly terms the annus sunesius. It is not 
the less an interesting and obviously sincere account of life in 
China in the years preceding the “ Boxer ” outbreak, written by a 
lady who, partly by her own pluck and powers of exploration and 
observation, partly by the opportunities and help afforded her by 
Mr. Little’s familiarity with the country and people, is peculiarly 
qualified to paint the picture of China before the war. It is no 
attempt at a complete picture; Mrs. Little is too wise to bore 
her readers with the learning which she doubtless possesses; 
but as a series of sketches of life in various parts of China— 
neither too elaborate nor, on the other hard, too smart—her book 
possesses a certain value. She has seen some out-of-the-way 
places and some wonderful scenery, and describes them well, 
The most interesting part—though it would have been better 
to state that it has appeared before as a separate book— 
is the diary of her life on a farmstead, “ fifteen hundred 
miles inside China,’—that is to say, at Chungking, on 
the Yuangtsze, five hundred miles beyond the tben terminus 
of steamers, where Mr. Little had business on the river, 
and came backwards and forwards to the farmhouse where 
he had established his wife. This is intimate China indeed: we 
see and realise the daily life of the people on the farm 
and their neighbours with singular clearness, Mrs. Little has 
no great admiration for Chinese Buddhism, though she liked 
some of the jolly monks. It appears that the religious festivals 
are often but another name for a drunken debauch. Once when 
the farmer came home, evidently, in police phrase, “ having liquor 
taken,”’ Mr. Little asked him how he could have got it at a 
Buddhist temple. The farmer explained that it was a festival of 
a bad Pusa. ‘‘ What do you worship a bad pusa for?” ‘ Why, 
we must! He is the head of all the wolves and night depredators.” 
Besides drinking at festivals of naughty gods, the Chinese 
appear to the author to pe falling. more.and, more. under the én- 
fluence of opium. One of the Roman Catholic fathers said that 
in Szechuan a quarter of the population smoked opium: ‘“ But 
this was the very lowest estimate we heard, and must, one 
would think, be under the mark. He seemed to think the people 
were killing themselves as fast as they could. Certainly any- 
thing sicklier-looking than the population we encountered during 
the eleven days’ land-journey from Chungking to Kiating I hope 
never to see.” But opium and foot-binding are among Mrs, 
Little’s red rags. Nothing in the book appeals more touchingly 
to the imagination than the notices of the desolate, lonely 
mission stations scattered far apart in the wilds of China. The 
missionaries have so often been evil spoken of that it is refresh- 
ing to hear something in their favour. Mrs. Little recognises 
their courage and endurance, and draws a picture of their loneli- 
ness, poverty, and total lack of variety or recreation in life 
which is at once harrowing and inspiring. It seems that the 
China Inland Missions gives its missionaries £40 or £50 a year 
and a house, and “they have to find everything else, food, 
clothes, medicines, travelling expenses, books or tracts to give 
away, together with salaries of Chinese assistants.” But the 
loneliness is worse even than the poverty. Take this picture of 
a Roman Catholic missionary at Hoang-mu-chang :— 

“The priest, a hardy young mountaineer from Central France, 
showed with some pride the tew panes of glass he had just had 
inserted into his window by his writing desk, thus enabling him 
to continue working when a Chinese by the darkness of his paper 
windows is compelled to inaction. Other luxury in his spacious 
sitting-room there was none, unless we count « bookcase of the 


There was no table, three chairs, nothing 
more! He wore Chinese clothes, with the large fanciful straw 
hat of the district. He had no wine but that supplied for the 
Mass. It is true he hada capital mule on which to visit his very 
But he was one man alone, not a 
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There was no European nearer than a very long day’s journey 
across the mountains, and then not another for days and days. 
No seven or ten years will entitle him to a trip home to those 
French mountains, a tiny pictured guide to which he showed us, 
but which we noticed he did not venture to look at whilst we were 
there. He received no newspapers, and it seemed few letters. 
We asked him how he spent his lonely evenings in winter. He 
said earnestly that was the great trial of the first year, but after 
that one had got over it.” 


It is a sombre and yet a noble picture. Far better isit when two 
friends live together, even if they are ‘expected to live upon 
forty pounds a year, and to have an ideal that is to be accom- 
plished on twenty.” As Mrs. Little wisely says, ‘“ Let those who 
think it is undertaken from a love of travel and adventure try a 
four years’ confinement to any Chinese city.’ That China man 
“he no likee too muchee cross’? is well known; but the 
missionary maz may well retort that he “no likee too muchee 
even number one piecee China town.” 








GERMAN PUBLICATIONS. 


Politisch-Militiirische Karte von Afghanistan, Persien, und Vorder 
Indien zur Veranschaulichung des Vordringens der Russen und 
Enylinder. Bearbeitet von Paul Langhans. (Justus Perthes, 
Gotha. 1 mark.)—Our map-makers ought to “ wake up” to the 
fact that theGerman disciples of Anaximander are their superiors 
in diversity and frequency of production, as well as in exacti- 
tude and artistic execution. Besides a supply of twenty or 
thirty high-class atlases, geographical and historical, published 
in such towns as Glogau, Gotha, and Weimar, and bearing names 
like Kiepert, Spruuer, Berghaus, Andree, there is a large German 
output of folded hand-maps of the best scientific and lithographic 
quality. All these articles are kept well up to date, and-on the 
occurrence of a Fashoda, Port Arthur, or Kiao-chow incident, 
or on the development of any political question susceptible of geo- 
graphical illustration, the publishers do not wait till the storm 
has blown over, but at once issue an appropriate map which may 
cost half or a third of the price of its rough and belated London 
equivalent. The present hand-sheet (42 in. by 48 in.) (adapted 
from Stieler’s atlas) has a finely coloured map of Central Asia, 
which extends from Calcutta to Mozul and the Caucasus, from 
Ceylon tothe Sea of Aral, showing Koweit, Mohamera, and the like 
on the Persian Gulf, and even two of our Indian stations for 
Boer prisoners (Umballa is forgotten!) There is a larger scale 
map of Afghanistan, and two supplementary dittoes; railways 
and cables are marked (the new Anatolian extension line 
included), all the local Russian and Indian. garrisons and 
neighbouring military forces available for the invasion and 
defence of Afghanistan, the Punjab, Persia, kc, being elabo- 
rately noted by the usual pictorial signs, while the general 
organis.tion and strength of the armies concerned are 
explained in a separate type-appendix. A paragraph of this 
conveys a warning of special interest to ourselves,—viz., 
that the Russian force in Turkestan is an unknown quantity 
and that it is said to have been recently augmented from the 
Caucasus by twenty or thirty thousand men. On the Pamirs the 
paint has gone wrong, making the Russian forts of the plateau 
look as if they were in British occupation. 


Brockhaus’ Konversations-Lexikon. Neve revidierte Jubiliums- 
Ausgabe. Vierter Band. Cespedes-Deutscher Theater. (J. A. 
brockhaus in Leipzig, Berlin, und Wien. 10 marks, half- 
bound.)—In cyclopedias, as in other things, one man’s meat is 
another man’s poison. If a printed list of purchasers shows that 
a book of reference is in the hands of many of the nobility, we 
English willingly drop questions of room, cost, and modernity of 
contents. On the other hand, the German does not ask what com- 
pany his dictionary keeps provided it is well down to date, accurate, 
and suited in size and arrangement to the needs of daily reference. 
The Brocthaus is kept by supplements and new editions at the 
high-water mark of the knowledge of the day, its seventeen 
large octavo volumes each costing 10s. half-bound. The paper 
“ Deutsche Armee” is a model of exhaustive descriptive and 
numerical statement. A glance at “Deutsche Kunst” might 
have saved the Kaiser from his much criticised eulogies on the 
new sculpture at the expense of such grand monuments as old 
Scbliiter’s Berlin statue of the Great Kurfiirst. In the 
“Denmark” holes might be picked. Molitre’s rival, Holberg, 
is not given his due, and the activities of the political 
pa'ty known as the “ peasants’ friends ”in the “sixties” and 
“seventies ” are forgotten. Under “ Ceylon” we see the figures 
of the tea exports of the island. Every English name of im 
portance will be found in the biographies, which are objective 
and generally impartial. High praise is due to the endless maps 





and plans. ‘here are two diagrammatic charts of the distribution 


———. 


| oi 
of the German Army, and of the French, Russian, and Austrian 


frontier watch-dogs,— the whole exhibited in minute Pictorial 
detail, The general illustrations are plentiful and instructive, 
There are some chromographs of the artistic species of which 
Nuremberg and Saxony have monopolised the production, A 
picture of the laboratory of the University of Leipsic helps ug 
to understand why Germany takes the lead in applied chemical 
science, 








A HISTORY OF THE COUNTY DUBLIN. 


A History of the County Dublin. Part I. By F. Elrington 
Ball. (Alex. Thom, Dublin. 5s. net.)—Mr. Elrington Ball, we 
believe, made his first essay in local history in an account of the 
ecclesiastical annals of the parish of Taney (better, but incorrectly, 
known as Dundrum) in collaboration with the late vicar. Ho 
has also contributed papers to antiquarian societies. Beyond this, 
we are not aware that he has had any very thorough training in 
historical or archaeological work, and whilst giving him full credit 
for most painstaking and apparently exhaustive examination of 
published and wanuscript materials, in which Dublin is naturally 
rich, we confess his book gives the impression of an amateur’s 
work. It is a collection of details—often very interesting and 
suggestive details—but it seems to lack the master’s hand to fit 
them together and build a rea! history. It is too much likea 
local guide-book, with the important difference that its facts are 
verified by ample foot-references, but with the essentially patchy 
and disconnected system of guide-books. The treatment of 
each parish—for the work follows the old ecclesiastical divisions 
—is adequate, but there are no connecting-links to bind 
the whole together. Perhaps this binding is to come later. As 
far as it goes, however, the local history is excellently worked 
out, especially the annals of the eighteenth century, which, as 
every one knows (whatever his political views), was the Saturnian 
Age in the County Dublin. A number of distinguished people 
then owned great mansions in the eastern part of the county, and 
these are described in the present volume. There was Lord Rane- 
lagh at Monkstown, Viscount Joscelyn at Merrion, Chief Baron 
Willes at Rockfield, Vanessa’s executor, Justice Marshall, at Sea. 
point, and Chief Justice Scott, first Earl of Clonmell, at Neptune. 
Blackrock and Monkstown were then “ fashionable resorts”; the 
Viceregal Court regularly spent the summer at Blackrock House, 
where splendid entertainments were given, which were, however, 
rivalled by the magnificent fétes at Maretimo, Lord Cloncurry’s 
seaside place, and at Neptune, where the frolics sometimes lasted 
the round of the clock. The Viceroy, Lord Townshend, stayed at 
Rockfield, a curious, ugly old house, where he kept it up with 
Provost Andrews and Attorney-General l'isdal t» the eight-bottle 
tune. The ugliness of the country houses in Dublin County is 
positively amaziag. In the city there were many noble 
houses erected in the eighteenth century, and their decorations 
by Italian sculptors and by admirable fresco painters, including 
Angelica Kautfmann, are celebrated and happily still to some 
degree preserved. But the houses outside strike one as little 
better than barns. Indeed, architecture is not among the many 
taleats of Irishmen, and we doubt whether even tke revival of 
the Irish language will encourage this lost taste. Sume of the 
ancient ruins described by Mr. Ball, and well illustrated 
by early as well as modern drawings, are very remark- 
able. The old castle of Bullock and the two at Dalkey, the 
ancient churches of Kill o’ the Grange, Dalkey Island, and 
Killiney, supposed to date from the sixth century (besides 
various cromlechs, crosses, and the bullan stone), are well worthy 
of study, despite their primitive designs and lack of ornament. 
Mr. Ball, however, might well describe them in greater detail 
and with more archaeological precision. The ecclesiastical 
history appended to the account of each parish is perhaps the 
best part of his book from the strictly historical point of view; 
but for popular purposes no doubt the annals of the successive 
occupiers of the various estates, from the time of the dissolution 
of the monasteries, through the period of Tudor and Stuart 
grantees, down to the jovial days that preceded the Union, will 
be most attractive. In the story of these great folk we can 
trace the origin of many of the leading Dublin families, and of 
the names of many streets and squares, in marked contrast to the 
names of the country townships and villages, which are pre- 
dominantly Irish, and of which we are glad to see the Irish 
forms are carefully given and explained. ‘here is no doubt that 
Mr. Ball has earned the gratitude of everybody who cares to 
know what has happened in the county in past times, down to 
the Union, and his book, to judge by the first part, promises 
to meet a recognised want. It should be widely popular in 
Ireland. 
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THE REMINISCENCES OF SIR BARRINGTON BEAUMONT. 
The Reminiscences of Sir Barrington Beaumont, Bart. (Grant 

6s.)—No one, we imagine, is likely to be deveived by 


Richens ngton, which profess on the title-page 


these Memoirs of Sir Barri 
to be “ now, 
the first time.” j 
editor, avd the informa 


chief j ‘ 
peso such a grave title) is so crudely and clumsily carried 


out that one scarcely thinks the writer or his publisher can have 
expected it to be taken seriously. Sir Barrington, the writer of 
the Memoirs, was born in 1756. In 1812 he wrote down these 
Reminiscences with instructions that they were not to be read 
until seventy years had passed. Why they should not have ap- 
peared sooner we are at a loss to discover. They tell us little 
which was not well known, and that which is not well known in 
them is of little interest. Tbe truth is they do not bear even 
upon the surface the siamp of genuineness. We have anevening 
at Ranelagh, adinner at Horace Walpole’s, Paris and the Court 
of Versailles in 1778, and later Paris under the 'Terror. George 
Selwyn and Charles James Fox appear and let off the atalest 
epigrams as though they were saying them for the first time in 
Sir Barrington’s presence. The moment Selwyn’s name is 
mentioned the reader knows by instinct that a joke about 
executions must follow. When Fox appears gambling and 
Brooks’s are sure to be mentioned. We do not know why 
every one (whether Sir Barrington is in England, 
France, Germany, or Sweden) should interlard his talk 
with French tags and phrases which are, it is hardly surprisinz, 
not always correct. Sir Barrington, of course, kept a diary of a 
kind which bas enabled him to remember the lengthy conversa- 
tions, stale witticisms, and cynical epigrams of which he gives us 
somany. But we do not think any man would or could have 
recorded pages of amorous dialogue or sparkling conversation so 
as to reproduce it forty or fifty years later. It is this which 
chiefly destroys any appearance of reality. A love story runs 
through the volume which does not add much to its interest. 
Lady Betty Merrion (the aame is changed) refuses Sir Barring- 
ton’s offer and marries Lord George Aylmer (this name is a sub- 
stitute). Her husband, who never made her happy, is wounded 
in a duel, and dies, letting off epigrams on love, life, women, and 
hell. Sir Barrington then makes Lady Betty his wife and discovers 
what happiness means. We have omitted to mention that the 
Memoirs purport to throw a great deal of light on the relations of 
Marie Antoinette and Count Axel Fersen. Fersen was Sie Barriog- 
ton’s greatest friend. When in May, 1810, Sir Barringtoa, after a 
long separation, determines on a journey to Sweden to see him, the 
intelligent reader who happens to remember that Fersen met his 
tragic end on the anniversary of the flight to Varennes foresees 
clearly that Sir Barrington will arrive in time for June 20th. 
And so with this historical tragedy the reminiscences somewhat 
abruptly end. ‘They ars rather poor stuff; but the reader who 
is not irritated at thinking how much better they might be will 
perhaps be amused by them. 


In spite of a serious preface, some notes by an 
tion that the names of the writer and the 








THE HOME LIFE OF WILD BIRDS. 

The Home Life of Wild Birds: a New Method of the Study 
and Photography of Birds. By Francis Hobart Herrick. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.)—Among the many books which have 
appeared illustrated with photographs of wild birds and their 
nests, we may call our readers’ attention to one of exceptional 
merit. It is the work of an American ornithologist, a remark- 
ably patient observer, and the photographs are mostly taken in 
New Hampshire. The birds dealt with are the common birds of 
that part of the United States: the cedar-bird, the blue-bird, the 
Baltimore oriole, the king bird, and the red-eyed vireo, These 
are names which mean nothing to English readers, and the book 
consequently loses much of its interest for them. It is to Mr. 
Francis Herrick’s method that we would refer, in the hope that 
English naturalists with their cameras may copy it, and 
especially that English publishers may learn that it is possible 
to produce a book illustrated with the most admirable photo- 
graphs that can be imagined without using the odious glazed 
and heavy paper that is commonly seen in this country. The 
clearness with which some hundred and fifty photographs are 
reproduced, as full-page illustrations or in the text, is wonder- 
ful. It may be due partly to the excellence of the photo- 
grapher, but more apparently is due to the process and the paper 
used in reproducing the plates. We have noticed a number of 
bouks of this sort which dealt with the birds and wild life of the 
British Islands, Some were fairly ‘Illustrated; others were filled 
with amateur photographs so absurdly bad that one could only 


by permission of his great grandson, published for | 
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wonder at the authors’ Loldness in publishing them. It is to 
these that Mr. Herrick’s book and the lessons he inculcates will 
be valuable. Wild birds are naturally most accessible to the 
photographer during the nesting season. But it is often im- 
possible to reach the nest and focus the camera; the light is 
rarely satisfactory, branches interfere, and a thousand difficulties 
present themselves. Mr. Herrick’s method is to cut off the 


branch which contains the nest and to fix it securely to a post. 
personages have been altered, the imposture (if it | 


in a convenient open situation, a few feet from the ground, and 
as near the original situation as possible. A small green tent 
with peepholes is then put up to conceal the observer and his 
camera. In an hour or two—often in a few minutes—the 
parental instinct of the old birds overcomes their fears, and 
they approach to tend and feed their brood. Once their alarm 
at the new state of things is appeased they become almost 
fearless, and their habits, their food, their attitudes, and whole 
domestic economy may be watched from within a few feet. Mr. 
Herrick’s book contains much that is new and interesting, and 
the work of his camera is above all praise. He is an accurate 
and patient observer of animal life, anxious only to discover exact 
facts, and much too sensible to wish to give a human interest to 
the emotions of animals, and to attribute human motives to birds 
which they do not possess. In the chapter on his camera and his 
tent Mr. Herrick describes his methods in a manner which will 
be useful to other photographers. 








THE MUSICAL BASIS OF VERSE. 
The Musical Basis of Verse: a Scientific Study of the Principles 
of Poetic Composition. By J. P. Dabney. (Longmans and Co. 
63. 6d.)—Mr. Dabney’s extremely interesting and suggestive 
attempt to reduce metre to a system of notation is difficult to 
review adequately here because we cannot conveniently reproduce 
his graphic method. Practically, however, he classifies English 
metres on the simplest principle. They are reducible to a time- 
standard of either two beats or three beats: thus a verse will be 
described as containing four measures of two-beat rhythm, or five 
of three-beat, &c. Further, they are classified as “ strict,’ “ with 
direct attack,” or “free.” By “strict” Mr. Dabney means those 
metres which normally begin with an unaccented syllable; 
“direct attack,” those which open with an accent; “free,” 
those which vary the procedure. In short, he resolves all 
English two-beat verse into trochees, preceded by anacrusis in 
“strict” metre (as in the heroic couplet), and in three-beat 
rhythms draws no distinction between dactyl and anapaest. 
Concerning the triple measure he has this useful observation :— 
‘The full three notes or syllables are not required to appear in 
every bar,nor indeed in absolutely every line; but it must be 
clearly indicated at the outset so that the ear takes the impression 
of the rhythm, and it must appear in certainly every other line so 
that this impression shall be continued. In some poems one has 
to read several lines in order to discover whether the generic 
rhythm be three-beat or two-beat; as in this song from ‘ Pippa 
Passes’ :— 
* Overhead the tree tops meet, 
Flowers and grass spring ’neath one’s feet ; 
There was naught above me, naught below, 
My childhood had not learned to know: 
For what are the voices of birds 
-Ay, and of beasts—but words, our words, 
Ouly so much more sweet ?’ 
This poem is really in three-beat rhythm, but the true rhythm is 
first indicated —none too plainly—in the anacrusis of the third 
line, and does not distinctly take possession of the ear till the 
fifth line.” There was never yet a treatise on English verse 
which did not lie open to endless criticism, and Mr. Dabney’s is 
no exception to the rule, but it is unusually sensible and sugges- 


tive. 





ARCHBISHOP BENSON ON THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 

Addresses on the Acts of the Apostles. By Archbishop Benson. 
(Macmillan and Co. 21ls.)—These lectures were delivered to 
ladies in Lambeth Palace during the years 1887 to 1892. They 
were never written out in full by their author, but were spoken 
from short notes, and have been put together by Miss Benson 
with the aid of the fuller notes taken down by various listeners. 
The Archbishop undertook to give a series of addresses on the 
Book of Acts in compliance with a request made by a number 
of ladies, who represented to him their serious fear that the hold 
of moral and religious truth upon the educated and leisured 
classes was slackening. The principal object, therefore, of the 
lectures was to put before those who heard them a picture of the 
time of the Apostles, and to point out the parallelism of the 
problems of the Church at that time with those of the Church 
to-day. The moral aspects of St. Luke’s chronicle are those 








chiefly insisted on, and Dr. Benson deals rather with ‘the 
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theological and religious suggestions of the narrative than with 
its historical facts. Perhaps the most interesting of the sermons 
are those entitled “Christ in the Great Towns” and the one on 
the martyrdom of St. Stephen. One of the former gives a vivid 
description of Corinth as it was in the time of St. Paul, with its 
great commerce, wealth, and luxury side by side with its poverty, 
misery, and wretchedness. The lecturer reminds his hearers how 
the great Apostle, discouraged, and even broken-hearted, by the 
attitude of the Corinthian Jews towards the new faith, ‘‘ shook out 
his raiment” in the Synagogue, and declared their blood to be 
upon their own heads. In the midst of his despair St. Paul was 
consoled by a direct communication from Christ, and “the Lord 
said unto Paul in the night by a vision: Be not afraid, but 
speak ; hold not thy peace, for I am with thee, and no man shall 
set upon thee to harm thee, for I have much people in this city.” 
Out of this incident the preacher draws with much eloquence a 
message of encouragement for all who labour for the good of 
London. In expressing our gratitude to Miss Benson for the 
trouble she has taken and the literary skill she has displayed im 
preserving for the public these valuable addresses, we cannot 
but add that the book she has compiled is somewhat too long 
Six hundred and fifty pages, even though none may be dull, 
daunt at first sight the courage of even the most diligent reader. 





WINSLOW PAPERS (1776-1826). 

Winslow Papers (1776-1526), Edited by the Rev. W. O. Ray- 
mond. (New Brunswick Historical Society.)—Though these 
letters throw much light on the state of feeling in the maritime 
provinces, and reveal the tenacity of their loyalty at the time 
of the separation, they are to be appreciated more for their 
human aspect. Edward Winslow, Judge of the Supreme Court 
of New Brunswick, son of a man only less distinguished than 
himself, we must regard as a consummate letter-writer. The 
letters in this bulky volume are many of them well ex- 
pressed and interesting, but those of Winslow himself cover 
& wider scope while not neglecting any details of home-life. 
They are full of humour and sweetness, and display to us 
a free, frank, warm-hearted man of strong feelings, keen 
discernment of character, and strong judgment, incapable 
of. rancour or vindictive feeling. That he should have pre- 
served his good nature and cheerfulness to the extent shown 
in these letters, while he suffered the losses which befell] 
Loyalists and the more personal infliction of gout, only proves 


though, as one writer wisely remarks, its most innpoutaah ail 
froma national pvint of view, is its scenery. It has paid m 
value many times over, he says; but one thing it can Naver do 
provide homes for settlers. Its scenery, however, is magnificent, 
and while he is ready to agree with the old who desire to ese it 
while they can, he wisely advises the young to wait, and not ts 
exhaust the best there is first. This is characteristic of hig 
countrymen. And he truly has a good excuse for this patriotic 
sentiment. But his advice is true in another respect. Scener 
more or jess dependent on human associations should be aaa 
before these vast glaciers, mountains, and magnificent panoramas 
of water and island, The forests have proved disappointing 
Alaska has no reserve to draw upon. It supports a forest, but 
it does not provide the forest that the lumberman longs for, 
nor are its carbonised forests of good quality. Its birds, its 
flowers, and its scenery are done justice to in many coloured 
plates and innumerable photographs, and “Days among 
Alaska Birds” describes some beautiful summer rambles among 
them. The narrative of the voyage and description of the 
glaciers by Mr. Burroughs will prepare many for the impressive 
scenery, while Dr. Dall’s short sketch of Alaskan history wil] 
make us thankful that a more civilised era in Alaskan govern. 
ment is approaching. What he says about the condition of the 
country since the transfer is not likely to make Americans com. 
fortable, and the waste of its salmon is disgrace'ul. But the lesg 
said about the effectiveness of legislation designed to protect 
natural resources, either in British Columbia or Alaska, the 
better. One thing is certain: Alaska to-day must be in a better 
condition than it was during the Russian occupation. We know 
what that must have been trom what we know of Siberia, 








BURLEY-ON-THE HILL. 

Buvley-on-the-Hill. By Pearl Finch. 2 vols. (Ball, Song, 
and Danielsson. 42s.)—The mansion of Burley-on-the-Hill 
occupies a site which has been inhabited for many generations, 
Its immediate predecessor was occupied by the first Duke of 
Buckingham, who entertained Charles I. and Henrietta Maria, 
Here it was that the pie which contained Geoffrey Hudson was 
served up. ‘The second Duke sold the estate to Daniel (2nd) 
Earl of Nottingham (the house had perished in the Civil Wars), 
The new owner built the present mansion, on which he spent 
£80,000, having begun—so does history repeat itself—with an 
estimate of £15,000. (These sums must be trebled to give their 





him to have been possessed of an admirable disposition. He 
could be almost savage—witness his sketch of the rise of Adams 
and Hancock, of Declaration fame—yet even then he was just. | 
But the prevailing note in his character was “charity.” Perhaps | 
the most beautiful letter in the volume is the more or less 
continuous one he wrote to his wife on the impending departure 
of young Winslow to school in England. The letters of Governour 
Wentworth, of Ward Chipman, and many others, including other 
members of the Winslow family, are good reading, especially those 
of Penelope Winslow, who records the fashions, the flirtations, and 
the follies of her society with the family keenness and humour. 
Many letters, such as brief acknowledgments, business letters, and 
others devoted to trifles of little interest at this distance of time, 
only encumber the volume. Ward Ciuipman, for instance, opens 
and makes free with a barrel of mackerel which ought to have 
been forwarded to Winslow. The penitential tear dropped on 
this occasion is nice and neighbourly, but to us who know that 
he was really a very decent fellow it seems not worth a whole 
letter. Perhaps the mackerel were very good. There are some 
interesting remarks in a letter of Winslow’s to Governour Went- 
worth (1781) relative to British military ideas when they first 
campaigned in America. They adopted close formation at first, 
and naturally suffered; but before long the flank corps get to 
know a new command “to tree.” But all this apparently has to 
be relearnt in every war. We learn tactics and Kriegspiel never 
dreaming but that our enemy learns from the same text-book. 
Tf he uses his own native wit we are “done.” The formation of 
the various loyalist corps will have much interest for those 
anxious to study the formation of defensive militia. 








ALASKA. 

Alaska. By John Burroughs and others. vols. (John 
Murray. 63s.)—These volumes, the result of an expedition 
taken with the co-operation of the Washington Academy of 
Sciences to Alaska, give a very fairly comprehensive survey of 
this most interesting purchase of the United States. It has 
belonged to the States a little more than thirty-five years, and 
its resources are only now being appreciated. These resources 
are under the surface, and gold seems to be the principal asset, 
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' served. We are told that 475,000,000 bricks were used. 





eguivalent in money of to-day.) Very full accounts of the build. 
ing, the materials used, and the cost have happily been pre- 
(Can 
this vast number be correct? At 5s. 6d. per thousand, the con- 
tract price given on p. 42, this would work out at about £120,000.) 
The house was roofed-in six years after the building was com- 
menced (1694-1700), but the gardens were not completed before 
1724. Happily Lord Nottingham lived to a good old ‘age (81), 
and so saw the very end of his great undertaking. He was an 
admirable specimen of a governing class, not, probably, so able 
that he would have worked his way up from a lower station, but 
fully capable of discharging the duties to which he was born. 
His biography as given here, with illustrative documents, is 
highly interesting. His family was of the very largest. There 
were thirteen daughters, of whom five died in infancy or child- 
hood, not a little, one would think, from bleeding. The survivors 
married well, becoming (1) Marchioness of Halifax and after. 
wards Duchess of Roxburghe, (2) Lady Mostyn, (3) Duchess of 
Somerset, (4) Marchioness of Rockingham, (5) Duchess of Cleve- 
land, (6) Countess of Mansfield. The second volume contains 
inventories and catalogues. ‘The book is an admirable example 
of a duty discharged. Our laws are framed so as to preserve 
these great houses, and it is well when they are made to contri- 
bute to the illustration of the national history. 








IN AN UNKNOWN PRISON LAND. 

Inan Unknown Prison Land: an Account of Convicts and Colonists 
in New Caledonia, with Jottings Out and Home. By George 
Griffith. With a Portrait and numerous Illustrations. (Hutchin- 
sonandCo. 12s. net.) —New Caledonia and the adjoining islands 
form a small archipelago lying half-way between Australia and 
the Fijis which fell into French hands through British remiss- 
ness about fifty years ayo, ard has since been turned by them 
into a penal settlement. Itisacountry interesting to naturalists, 
and isa source of some trouble and anxiety in Australia; for 
Australians dislike a penal settlement so near them, from whence 
convicts occasionally escape to their shores. Otherwise Mr. 
Griffith is quite justified in calling it “an unknown prison land”; 
but his lively and entertaining narrative should go far to destroy 
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the force of the epithet. In 1899 Mr. Griffith started from 
Southampton on what wa practically a voyage round the world, 
te inspect the prisons and convicts of New Caledonia ; the 
first portion of his book deals with the voyage to New York and 
the railway journey to Chicago aud San Francisco, together with 
the impressions made by these two cities on & passing traveller, 
of which the most interestirg is the terrible picture which he 
draws of Ch na ‘Town, San Francisco. After touching at Honolulu, 
and a short visit to Auckland, the author reached Sydney on 
Christmas Eve, 1899, when be found that the plague had broken 
out in New Caledonia. It bad indeed, as he found later, been 
conveyed to Sydney by the very mail-byat on which he embarked 
imme lately for Noumea, the capital of New Caledonia, Mr 
Griffith , was’ well ‘provided with introductions, was treated 
with the greatest civility and att+ntion by the authorities, and 
allowed to inspect everything. His book is freely illustrated, 
and he gives a glowing account of the beauty and luxuriance of 
the country, which is, however, neither mor» nor less than a con- 
yict colony pure and simple. His impressions and observations 
are set down without reserve; the various merits and defects 
of the French and English modes of dealing with convicts are 
well brought out ; and while most of the book would be read with 
interest by any intelligent reader, it appears to us to deserve 
the closest attention from all who are specially interested in the 
difficult problem of how best to deal with our criminal popula- 
tion. Among other noteworthy things witnessed by Mr. 
Griffith was the weaving by the convicts of the matting for the 
last Paris Exbibition. After leaving New Caledonia he visited 
various parts of Australia, and dwells on the contrast between 
the Australia of to-day aud the Australia of twenty years ago, 
when he first knew it. The vineyard and wine industry at 
S pprlisfield especially attracted his attention. Finally, he 
returaed to Europe by the Messagerie liner * Australien,’ as being 
more comfortable than an Enylish liner J 








TWO VOLUMES OF SERMONS. 


Unity in Christ, and other Sermons. By J. Armitage Robinson, 
D.D. (Macmillan and Co. 6s.)—There is more than common 
concentration of purpose in these sermons. Of course, delivered 
as they were on very different occa-ions, and in various places, 
they touch on subjects which are indirectly connected with this 
purpose, indicated, it will be observed, by the title of the volume 
Still, the preacher keeps his object steadily in view. He woul! 
help in bringing together the divided members of the great 
Christian body. He is not satisfied with being cont nt to differ, 
or with a benevolent neutrality, so to speak, which refrains, 
indeed, from hard words or hostile actions, but remains practi- 
cally apart. The first and last sermons very happily illustrate 
the spirit which dominates the book. The first, ‘Unity in 
Christ,” is a discourse in which what we may describe as the 
theory of unity is set forth. It is the gathering together of 
humanity in Christ, a purpose at which it is the essential work of 
the Church to aim, and which she cannot accomplish as long as 
there are divisions in her own body, The last was preached on the 
occasion of the consecration of Dr. Ryle as Bishop of Exeter, an 
event which, by a felicitous coincidence, was fixed for the Con- 
version of St. Paul (January 25th). St. Paul was the Apostle of 
Unity. His steadfast efforts for this object brought on him 
much hostility, which did not cease till long after his death. 
But it ultimately accomplished what now seems a matter of 
course, but. was then an almost insuperable difficulty, the recon- 
ciliation of Jew and Gentile. The preacher enlarges on this 
subj-ct, and then proceeds to a practical application of it. The 
incipient schism at Antioch to which St. Paul put an end 
implied, as Canon Robinson well says, two Eucharists. If Jew 
and Gentile could not eat together, they could not take the bread 
and wine together. The same divisions were threatened at 
Corinth, And they exist now. That which should most unite 
us mest manifestly divides. Words of civility, and even of 
kindness, go for very little as long as we are content to remaia 
apart at the most solemn function of Christian life. We 
earnestly commend these admirable discourses to our readers. 
——Thoughts in Past Years. By Edward Henry Bickersteth, 
D.D. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co. 3s. 6d. net.)—This is a 
volume so largely devotional in the subject with which it deals 
and in its general tone that we are disinclined to subject it to 
@uy critical survey. These sermons are distinguished by 
much eloquence and beauty of language, by a large spirit of 
Christian charity, and by depth of spiritual feeling. They 
are often happily illustrated by the verse which Dr. B ckersteth, 
k'on 9s the author of some of our most beautiful hymns, 

hus added, 





THE MAKING OF A COUNTRY HOME. 


The Making of a Country Home, By J. P. Mowbray. (A. Con- 
Stable and Co. 63.)—Mr. and Mrs. John Dennison were a young 
American couple living in New York on an income of between 
£500 and £600 a year when the book begins. The man was @ 
clerk in a business house “down town,” and though his position 
was good, there was no outlet in his life for energy and ambition, 
So he and his wife determined to save nearly £200 a year for two 
years, and at the end of that time to buya cottage in the country. 
{t seem-d easy enough on paper, but it was a hard struggle 
completely to alter their ways of living, and Lucy, the wife, was 
nearly worn out by it. However, they stuck to it bravely. 
Then another set of difficulties arose, those of finding a house to 
suit them, and, when that was accomplished, of coping with all 
the country problems of gardening and improvements. But 
John was doggedly determined to succeed, and Lucy was 
a@ young woman of character, endowed with charm and good 
spirits, and though at one time the prospect was cloudy, 
the sun shines brightly at the end of the book. Mr. Mow- 
bray writes with humour, and though some of the situations 
may appear strange to the English reader, it is a bright and 
amusing book. We will not attempt to criticise the tables of 
income and expenditure, or to describe the minute practical 
details as to gardening and building in Rockland County; 
but one of the things that chiefly strikes the reader is the 
amount of actual housework that the women of the family do. 
Before they began to save, Mrs. Dennison cooked her husband’s 
dinner—and very well too—and afterwards she seems to do all 
the work of their flat; and when they have settled down in the 
country, she and her mother prepare and bring in the dishes for 
a Thanksgiving Day party, and yet she succeeds in dressing 
prettily and playing the piano. She is a bright example to 
Englishwomen. Besides the Dennisons there is another young 
couple, of exactly opposite tastes, to whom the city is all-im- 
portant, an irresponsible artist, and several country “ characters.” 
Mr. C. E. Hooper’s designs for the title-page and head and tail 
pieces for the chapters are very pretty. 








OLD-TIME GARDENS. 


Old-Time Gardens. By Alice Morse Earle. (Macmillanand Co, 
8s. 6d.)—This is one of the most satisfactory books of the kind we 
have seen f ralongtime. Mrs. Earle succeeds in conveying some 
of her own enthusiasm for flowers to the reader, and the pleasure 
of following her through the gardens of New England, whether 
they are stately pleasaunces handed down from Colonial days, or 
the humble “front-door yards” of the cottages, is a real one. 
The book is full of interesting things, from folk-lore and the 
mysterious and magical aspects of certain plants down to such 
m dern conceits as the laying out of a Shakespeare garden. The 
chapter called “In Lilac Tide,” headed by the ancient Chinese 
saying— 

“ Ere man is aware 
That the Spring is here 
The flowers have found it out"— 
is specially attractive at that time of the year when we 
begin to look for the day when “the winter is over and gone,” 
She loves the “laylock,” to call it by the old name, which 
seems to have more scent in it than the other. “ Blue-pipe ” 
tree was another name for it, and she once heard it used by 
an old Narragansett coach-driver: “Ye set such store on 
flowers, don’t ye want to pick that blue-pipe in Pender Z-ke’s 
garden?” In “The Blue Border” she gives some delightful 
and suggestive pictures of the beauty to be attained by a success- 
ful grouping of many different shades of blue. We are glad to 
see that Mrs. Earle says, “ When I know the folk-names of 
flowers, I always speak thus of them,” and we wish that other 
garden-lovers would do the same, for there is something jarring 
to the feelings when, on asking the name of some exquisitely 
delicste plant, you are cheerfully told some crackjaw word of 
“portmanteau” Latin, which you are only thankful to forget. 
Surely it is not beyond the wit of man to find pleasant-sounding 
names for the new flowers he grows. “ ‘The Curious and Profitable 
Gardener,’ printed in 1730, suggested this plan: That all plants 
should be named to indicate their colour, and that the initials of 
their names should be the initials of their respective colours; 
thus, if a plant were named William the Conqueror it would 
indicate that the name was of a white flower with crimson lines 
or shades,” Wecannot do more than call the reader’s attention to 
the chapters on “ Box Edgings,” “ Sundials,” and “A Moonlight 
Garden,” to name only a few; but whoever begins the book will 
read it through. It is very well illustrated from photographs of 





gardens and of single flowers and shrubs. 
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THE FIRESIDE SPHINX. 

The Fireside Sphinz. By Agnes Repplier. With Illustrations 
by E. Bonsall. (Gay and Bird. 7s. 61.)—This is a worthy 
addition to cat literature, and all who share the fireside with a 
sphiox of their own will find pleasure in reading it, particularly 
to an accompaniment of purrs. Miss Repplier’s idea that there is 
@ corner of the Elysian Fields devoted to cats is a pretty one, and 
we hope, with her, that ‘ Agrippina,’ in whose memory this book 
was written, is happily settled there along with Dr. Johnson’s 
* Hodge,’ Sir Walter Scott’s ‘Hinse, and many others, under 
the benign rule of the god Pasht. The first essay is on the 
cats of antiquity, amongst whom only those of Egypt were 
properly honoured. They were not known till lata in Greece, and 
their first appearance is said to be due to “ Arsinoé the Fair,” who 
expressed a wish for “a little lion, small and dainty sweet,” so 
Nicias brought her 

“Furry creatures, white and dun, 
From over sea.” 

From the dark ages till the time of the Renaissance, and 
even later, cats were regarded with superstitious horror and 
treated with abominable cruelty. Though one’s sympathies are all 
on their side, one cannot help smiling at some of the medieval 
legends. The idea that all cats, down to the youngest kitten, met 
together on the Eve of St. John to celebrate impish rites is 
curious, and was firmly believed. One of the charms of this 
book is that it is full of literary allusions and quotations. Miss 
Repplier points out that Shakespeare “‘ never once mentions the 
cat with admiration or esteem”; this, as she says, is truly a 
matter of regret. To make some amends for this neglect she 
quotes Dr. Johnson, Cowper, Wordsworth, Sir Walter Scott, and 
Matthew Arnold, besides others, all true cat-lovers. Perhaps the 
French are the most delicately appreciative of pussy’s elusive 
charm, and Miss Repplier has given us some delightful passages 
from Montaigne, Gautier, Loti, and Baudelaire. We do not want 
to give the impression that the book is all quotations, for this is 
by no means the case. This is how Miss Repplier herself writes 
of the cat’s “uncanny habit of looking with fixed gaze over one’s 
shoulder at a dark corner of the room, and turning her head 
slightly from time to time as her eyes follow the movements of 
unseen objects in the shadows”: —** When I am alone of a winter’s 
night, and oppressed by the vague fear of life and death which 
haunts the soul in moments of dejection, I find this steadfast 
stare at a ghostly presence trying to the nerves. The brilliancy 
of tke cat’s eyes, the narrowing of the lids, the stern contraction 
of the brow, the deadly repose of the whole figure, enhance the 
shadowy spell by which she dominates that hour.” The chapter 
on “The Cat in Art” is full of interesting criticism, but we 
wonder that there should be no mention of Mrs. Chance’s work, 
when she has succeeded so well, both in the naturalistic and the 
decorative treatment of cats. The illustrations in this book are 
remarkably good; the artist is evidently asympathetic observer, 
and has given us many charming “‘ cattitudes.” 








DR. MOBERLY’S SERMONS. 

Christ Our Life. By R. C. Moberly, D.D. (John Murray. 93.) 
—This is a collection of sermous preached for the most part in 
the Cathedral, Christchurch. The most interesting, to our mind, 
are those upon prayer. Dr. Moberly faces with entire candvur 
the difficulty presented by the promises made to prayer in the 
New Testament. We are almost compelled at first, he says, 
“to fall back before them and ask whether we have heard or 
understood aright.’ ‘‘ At first sound,” he goes on, “they sur- 
round our imaginations with an aic of Fairyland, they seam some- 
thing out of relation to the severities of every-day life.” 
obvious fact that what we ask for is often refused he finds an 
explanation in the words of St. James, “ Ye ask and have not 
because ye ask amiss.” It is we, he tells us, who misuse prayer, 
who substitute for it something which is not of the true nature 
of prayer. We try to move, “even to instruct God,” saying in 
effect “May my will be done.” The man who prays aright, Dr, 
Moberly teaches, prays that God's will may be done, not using 
the words as “a prayerful sign of sad resignation,” a “ mere 
necessary tag,” but putting into them all the fervour of which 
his soul is capable. Now, while this may be a truth acceptable 
to highly spiritual natures, we cannot but feel that to the 
ordinary man who would gladly be religious it means very little 
indeed. Such a man—or so it seems to us—must pray, if he 
prays earnestly, for what he wants ; in other words, to get hisown 
way. What we may call fervent resignation is too hard a lesson 
to put before any but the most spiritually gifted. Every honest 
prayer which aman makes to obtain any desire, not consciously 
wrong, is in its very nature a cry for sympathy, and as such it 


For the | 


is not only not forbidden in the New Testament, but enjoined 
’ 


and as such again it may be answered even while it ig refused 
St. Paul “besought the Lord” three times to be delivered re 
“a thorn in the flesh,” and he found the grace which he obtained 
“ sufficient”’ for him. 








TWO MEDIZVAL BOOKS. 


Marie de France, done into English by Edith Rickert; ang 
Morien, rendered into English prose from the Medieval Dutch by 
Jessie L, Weston. Both with Designs by Caroline Watts, 
(David Nutt. 33. and 2s.)—We are very glad to have two more 
volumes of a series which is pretty to look at as well ag 
interesting t» read. These two medieval writers, Marie de France 
and an untamed Dutchman, look at things from very different 
points of view. To the woman, the whole duty of the knight was 
to be a true lover of ladies. She touches but lightly on the 
rouzh, warlike side of life, but describes the joy and the pain, the 
strength and the weakness, of love with insight and quaint 
charm. Little is known of Marie herself; but that she was’, 
Court lady, and passed some period of her life in England, can be 
gathered from the internal evidence of her books. Miss Weston 
has translated the twelfth-century French into pleasant, readable 
English, and bas added notes on the sources of the “ Lays,” 
The Romance of Morien forms part of a fourteenth-century 
Dutch MS. which “appears to represent a compilation similar to 
that with which Sir Thomas Malory has made us familiar,” 
Very little is known about it, but M. Gaston Paris thinks it may 
be of French origin. It tells of the adventures of a brave and 
chivalrous young Moor, whose appearance was so black and 
terrifying that he was constantly mistaken for the Devil. When 
on a quest for his father, Sir Agloval, he fell in with Sir 
Lancelot and Sir Gawain, and their adventures make a worthy 
addition to the Arthurian legend. 








HIGHWAYS AND BYWAYS IN THE LAKE DISTRICT, 

Highways and Byways in the Lake District. By A. G. Bradley, 
Illustrations by Jozeph Pennell. (Macmillan and Co. 6s)— 
Though Mr. Bradley begins by saying that the lack of historical 
events and traditions in the Lake District made this book difficult 
to write, he has succeeded in giving us a pleasant and interesting 
account of the scenery and the people. One naturally expects to 
find a good deal about Wordsworth, Coleridge, De Quincey, 
Southey, and “Christopher North,’ and Mr. Bradley gives us 
many interesting stories and “characteristic impressions” of 
these men. The account of Brougham Castle and the Cliffords 
is curious, and is a good commentary on Wordsworth’s poem. 
This is what Anne. Countees of f'embroke said of the ‘ Shepherd 
Lord” a century after :—“ He was a plain man and lived for the 
most part a country life, and came seldom to Court or London; 
but when he was called thither to sit as a Peer of the realm, he 
behaved himself wisely, and like a good English gentleman.” 
There is a tendency in Mr. Pennell’s pictures to become mere 
expressions of styleand manner. ‘The style may be gool, even 
brilliant at times, but it is not enough; there is something 
wanting. 








ANCIENT CASTLES AND MANSIONS OF STIRCING, 


Ancient Castles and Mansions of Stirling Nobility. Described 
and Illustrated by J. S. Fleming, F.S.A. (Scot.) (A. Gardner, 
Paisley. 21s. net.)—The people of Stirling may well be proud of 
their town and fine old buildings, of which Mr. Fleming has 
made a book that is interesting to the ordinary reader as well 
as to the antiquarian. In the chapter on “Castellated and 
Domestic Architecture ” he gives a short and clear account of 
the three periods into which Scotch architecture may be divided. 
In the first, lasting to the end of the fifteenth century, men built 
strong, square towers of four stories, in which they could feel 
secure from hostile neighbours. In the sixteenth century the 
tower was still a feature of the building, but with the addition 
of more convenient living rooms; and in the third period (1600) 
fortifications were abandoned, and the builders turned their 
attention to decorating their walls with emblem3 and mottoes. 
In the chapter on ‘“‘ Wester Liviland’s Mansion” (now pulled 
down) Mr. Fleming gives an account of the “ priest’s hole,” 
which was elaborately painted and decorated, and “ which 
testifies to the exercise of a prohibited religion within Mr. 
Murray’s [the owner of the place in the time of Charles I.] 
mansion, notwithstanding his official appointment, Royal pension, 
and gifts to the parish church in the interests of the new 
religion.” Of the pen-and-ink illustrations we can say that the 
buildings look solid and erect, which is more than can be said for 





the drawings of some antiquarians. 
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DONEGAL FAIRY STORIES. 


Donegal Fairy Stories. Collected and Told by Seumas MacManus. 
(Isbister and Co. 5s.)—We are told in the preface that the 
peasants of Donegal still listen to the old stories with keen 
interest, and certainly the ten collected in this book are & worthy 
addition to fairy literature. In many of them the native humour 
gives an unexpected turn to the development of a familiar form 
of folk-tale, and the chara cters do not always follow the expected 
lines. The little Red Man who often appears to help the heroes 
is a far more respectable character than one naturally expects to 
find in one so well versed in magic. One of the best stories is 
« Hookedy Crookedy,” and tells how Jack, the King of Ireland's 
son, went to seek his fortune, and beginning by taking service 
with a giant, ended with great bravery and skill in winning the 
heart of the charming Princess, Yellow Rose, Then there is the 
story of the lady who spent the time between midnight and cock- 
crow in chatting with the Devil, but Jack, the King of Ireland’s 
gon, saved her from this perilous situation, and exorcised the 
fiend by breaking ten blackthorns on the Princess’s back. One 
or two of the stories are rather grim, particularly “ Donal that 
was Rich and Jack that was Poor,” and might frighten a nervous 
child. The illustrations are simple and spirited. 








THE LORE OF CATHAY. 

The Lore of Cathay. By W. A. P. Martin, D.D., LL.D. 
(Oliphant, Anderson, and Ferrier. 10s. 6d.)—Dr. Martin in this 
sequel to “A Cycle of Cathay” gives us in so many chapters the 
main elements of Chinese philosophy, literature, and education, 
and also studies of her religions and ethics and history. That 
on “Chinese Literature’ is interesting, and he defends it ably 
against the aspersions of the contemptuous Westerner. ‘The 
Chinese write too much, indeed, not too little. Confucius pro- 
vides material for some entertaining pages, and here, as in other 
phases of Chinese thought and life, Dr. Martin is anxious to 
correct the erroneous teaching that has grown up round the 
embodied teaching of the sage. Buddhism he speaks of with 
great respect, regarding it hopefully as a precursor of 
Christianity, may, more, a preparation for Christianity. 
Quaint and amusing, too, are the extracts from the lighter 
literature of the race. After all, there is a want of solidity, a 
flabbiness, about Chinese morality and precept. They are as 
beautiful as certain denizens of the sea, but not much firmer. 
De. Martin is in duty bound to take up the cudgels for the people 
he knows so well, but he does not extenuate their weaknesses or 
the defects of their qualities. We may safely commend The Lore 
of Cathay as a fairly readable book of reference. 








ATHLETICS. 

Athletics. By W. B. Thomas. ‘The Isthmian Library.” 
(Ward, Lock, and Co. 5s.)—Every chapter in this volume is 
to be commended for its handling of the subject treated, but we 
must give special praise to Mr. C. N. Jackson’s notes on the 
0.U.A.C., Mr. Gray’s companion article on the C.U.A.C., “ Distance 
Running,” by Dr. H. A. Munro—a most admirable exposition of 
the technical side of ranning—“ How to Hurdle,” by Mr. A. C. M. 
Croome, “ Athletics in America,” by Mr. W. M. Fletcher, and an 
amusing chapter by Mr. Thomas himself on “Local Meetings.” 
But all are good ;»those unsigned, and presumably by the editor, 
show an intimate acquaintance with the physics of jumping and 
the philosophy of racing. The sporting style is entirely banished 
but for a trace or so here and there, and the general ease of the 
style and interest in the particular form of sport are well sus- 
tained. Athletics themselves cover a wider sphere than’ that 
included by the title, but the writers had, of course to confine 
themselves to the more refined products of competition. 








THE CLEMENTINE RECOGNITIONS. 

The Clementine Recognitions. By Fenton J. A. Hort, D.D. 
(Macmillan and Co. 4s. 6d.)—This volume contains the lectures 
delivered by Dr. Hort as Hulsean Professor in the October term, 
1884. We should recommend any reader who may not be studying 
the whole subject systematically to begin with the section 
pp. 133-42, “The Doctrine of the Rocoguitions.” We could 
wish that this had been longer. But Dr. Hort was addressing 
an audience whom he had strongly advised to make themselves 
acquainted with the “ Recognitions” by reading them through, and 
whom ke evidently supposed to have followed his advice. Still, 
there is g ficient in the section to give the reader a general idea 
of the su ject, and this will lend a greater interest to the detailed, 
a d ofven technical, discussion as to the origin of the book. The 
conclusion at which Dr. Hort arrived was that it was written by 








a Helxaite—i.e., an Essene Ebionite—about 200 A.D. Origen 
was acquainted with it, but refers to it only in his later works, 
Of course the most important element in the question is the 
hostility shown by the writers of the Clementine books to St. 
Paul. The Judaising party in the Church maintained a long 
struggle, and this literature is the most articulate expression of 
its feelings. In process of time it suffered what may be called a 
transmigration. The Judaising and the Evangelical tendencies 
of Christian belief can be easily recognised in the present 
divisions of Christendom. It is, indeed, this that gives the real 
value to those elaborate studies of ecclesiastical antiquity of 
which this volume is an admirable example. 








FLORILEGIUM LATINUM. 

Florilegium Latinum. ‘“ Victorian Poets,” Vol. II. Edited by 
F. St. J. Thackeray, M.A, and E. D. Stone, M.A. (J. Lane- 
21s. net.)\—We welcome another volume of the “ Bodley Head 
Anthologies.” ‘Two hundred and three pieces of Latin verse 
translation by forty-three contributors make up the contents of 
the volume, one of the editors (Mr. Stone) furnishing almost 
exactly half. Mr. Thackeray is represented by fifteen transla- 
tions. Adda dozen to the fifteen and we get the whole of the Oxford 
contributions, Is there really such a disproportion in the Latin 
verse-writing of the two Universities? We cannot pretend to 
form a definite or complete judgment of so considerable a book. 
Each piece represents considerable labour, and should be care- 
fully considered. One danger besets the hasty critic. He sees a 
phrase or usage of a word that seems to him late, or even modern, 
and lo! he is confuted by some Augustan authority. There 
may be some such authority for the use of ezamen in trans- 
lating “murmuring of innumerable bees” by apum denso 
mussant examine campi, but we should say that it should 
be used of a “swarm”’ in the technical sense, not of a scattered 
multitude at work. Horace uses it of a dense body of troops, 
and it corresponds to the cpijvos weAicooav (Aesch. Pers. 126). 
One criticism on the selection we have to make,—that where 
there is already a good translation it is a pity to insert an 
inferior. Calverley in his ‘‘ Verses and Translations” gives a 
version of ‘In Memoriam,” CVI. We give the last stanza of 


this and of that numbered CXI. in this volume. The English 
runs :— 
** With festal cheer, 
With books and music, surely we 
Will drink to him, whate’er he be, 
And sing the songs he loved to hear.” 
CaLVERLEY. 


FLORILEGIUM. | 
“‘Ferte libros precor 
quos ille amavit: sit fidibus modos 
aptare, sit ternis beatum 
ter cyathis celebrare nomen.” 


Instances might be multiplied by any one acquainted with 
modern Latin verse. But it would be ungracious to disparage 
what is a very praiseworthy collection of correct and elegant 
work, 


** Hunc dedicamus laetitiae diem 
lyrisque musisque. Illius, illius 
da quicquid audit; nec silebunt 
qui numeri placuere vivo.” 











British History Made Interesting. By C. V. Hartley. (Simpkin, 
Marshall, and Co. 2s.)—Mr. Hartley has certainly succeeded in 
achieving his object, and we should say will whet the appetite of 
those whose historical education has been negleeted or forgotten. 
He takes the important events or phases of history as subjects 
for chapters, and we are glad to see the rather bold fashion in 
which he has handled his scheme. After all,it is only J. R. 
Green’s idea, more popularly rendered, and no one need be 
alarmed. ‘The Wizard of the North” in his novels taught the 
history of some periods better than many a learned tome. Mr. 
Hartley’s history is to be commended to those who have neither 
the time nor the temperament to plod through an exhaustive and 
detailed history. 


The Queen’s Wish, By Joseph Watson. (Hutchinson & Co. 12s.6d. 
net.)—It was a happy idea to entitle the chronicle of the Imperial 
cruise The Queen’s Wish. This great achievement took place ata 
critical period in the history of the Empire, and Mr. Watson is 
never tired of recording the enthusiasm aud the feeling which 
prompted the magnificent and continuous welcome extended to 
the Heir to the Throne. In some four hundred pages he has 
been able to do ample justice to all the features of the tour, and 
to leave no significant incident untouched. Itis all very skilfully 
and tactfully managed, and though it makes a long story it does 
not seem long to us in the telling. Where so much and so many 
things are mentioned, it has been difficult doubtless to bring into 
prominence such features as particularly impressed the travellers, 
but the reader can do this for himself, and we can commend 
heartily this thorough and descriptive record of a truly Imperial 
circumnavigation of the globe. ‘Ihe photographs are most 
interesting. 
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Travel and Adventure in Thibet. 


faith and trust in Providence. 


sive character of its isolation. 


Mr. Carey with a subject for some effective prose. The illustra- 


tions add to the readableness of the book, which must enlist 


the sympathy of feminine travellers. 





The Law of Factories and Workshops. By Alfred H. Ruegg, 
K.C., and Leonard Mossop, B.C.L. (Stevens and Son. 12s. 6d.)— 
The first Factory Act was passed early in the nineteenth century. 
State care of the helpless had not advanced very far. The hours 
of labour for apprentices were limited to twelve. Their instruc- 
tion was limited to reading and either writing or arithmetic. In 
1844 came the “Ten Hours Act” (for children the limit was five 
and a half, but they could be employed at eight years of age). 
From this time Factory Acts, of one kind and another, were 
frequent. In 1878 previous legislation was amended and codified. 
This process was repeated in the Act of 1901, It is this enact- 
ment that forms the subject of Messrs. Ruegg and Mossop’s 
volume, In these columns we cannot do more than call our 
readers’ attention to it. 





The Commonwealth as Publican. By John Walker, M.A, (A. 
Constable and Co. 2s. 6d. net.)—Mr. Walker does not approve 
of the Gothenburg system, as far at least as he has seen it carried 
out in Scotland. We shall not on the present occasion attempt 
to deal with his arguments, and shall merely note his 
conclusions. He is for a severe penalty rigorously enforced 
on drunkenness. At present there is a penalty, but it is 
very commonly ignored. Add to this an equally rigorous treat- 
ment of the publican, and we might make some progress. The 
police should be expected to trace every case of drunkenness to 
its locality, and a certain number of convictions should forfeit 
the license, 
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LIFE AT THE Z00. With Illustrations by Gambier Bolton. Fifth Edition, 6s, 
** A more companionable book we cannot imagine.”’—Spectator. 


WILD ENGLAND OF TO-DAY and the Wild Lifein It. With 16 Ilustra- 
tions, Third Edition, cloth, 6s. 
** Even more fascinating than its predecessor.”— World. 


ANIMALS AT WORK AND PLAY. With Illustrations, Second Edition, 6s. 
* Indved a delightful book.” —Times, 


ANIMALS OF TO-DAY: their Life and Conversation. With 16 Illustrations 
from Photographs by C. Reid. 6s. 
“ A very entertaining and instructive volume.”—Nature. 


NIGHTS WITH AN OLD GUNNER, and other Studies of Wild Life. With 16 
Tilustrations, 6s. 
“A most delirhtful volume of essays on country life and sport, and charming 
studies of wild life.”—Spectator. 








JUST PUBLISHED. 

NEW CHINA AND OLD. Personal Recollections and Observa- 
tiers of 33 Years. By Archdeacon Movie. Third Edition, Revised and 
En d, with 30 Illustrations, 5s. 

“ Dxeeedingly interesting ; it contains a deal of information; and some of 
the vexed questions of the Orient are discussed in a tone admirable alike for 
breadth and temper.’’—Pall Mall Gazette. 


ON THE BANKS OF THE OUSE. A Tale of the Times of 
Newton and Cowper. By Emma Marsuatt. With Illustrations, Cheaper 
Edition, 8s, 6d. 
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WINIFREDE’S JOURNAL. A Story of Exeter and Norwich in 
the Days of Bishop Hall. With Llustrations, Cheaper Edition, 3s. 6d, 
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of Shakespeare. By Sipney Lez. With many Illustrations, Cheaper 
Edition, 3s. 6d. 


By W. A. Carey. (Hodder and 
Stoughton. 6s )—The most interesting part of Mr. Carey’s book 
to most readers will be the diary of Miss Taylor through the 
“Chang” in 1892-93, a marvellous record of the success of simpl+ 
But Mr. Carey’s own account of 
Thibet and its religion is very well written indeed, and gives us 
@ vivid picture of the country as it is, and the peculiarly impres- 
The contrast between the 
impassive conservatism and the mountainous isolation of the 
land, and the vast changes and revolutions that have succeeded 
one another in the plains at the foot of the Himalayas, furnishes 
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THE NEARER EAST. 


By D. G. HOGARTH, M.A. With Coloured Maps, Diagrams, and Tu i 
1 vol., 7s. 6d. PRegions of the World, Taations, 
The Daily Telegraph.—* A book which ranks as a genuine addition to th 
study of mankind. Nothing at all equal to it exists in any other Euro . 
language. Whilst professed geographers and travellers and politicians will put 
this book upon their shelves as a matter of course, the general reader will ina 
it a liberal education most agreeably acquired. Mr Hogarth has produced 
what must undoubtedly be regarded as the foundation-book for any serious 
study of the Nearer East and its problems.” 


THE WORLD’S HISTORY. 
A SURVEY OF MAN'S RECORD. Edited by Dr. HELMOLT. The New 
Volume is now ready. Cloth, 15s, net ; half-morocco, 21s, net, 
THE MEDITERRANEAN NATIONS, 
With Maps, Coloured Plates, and other Illustrations, 
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THE GARDEN OF KAMA, 


And other Love Lyrics from India. 
Selected and Arranged by LAURENCE HOPE. 1 vol., 5s. net, 
The Athenzum.—* Mr. Hope brings to his task a considerable command oyey 
various rhythins and a delicate gift of melody. He has caught admirably the 
dominant notes of Indian love poetry.” 


POEMS. By Arrsvun Symons. 
With Portrait. 2 vols., 10s. net. 
The Athenzum.—“ There are many fine feats of descriptive imagination in 
these volumes. They ought to win for Mr. Symons a high place in theranks of 
contemporary poets.” 


CLARA IN BLUNDERLAND. 
By CAROLINE LEWIS. Illustrated by S. BR. Cloth, 2s, 6d, 
(Tenth Thousend, 
The Times.—“ Decidedly above the average in wit, hamour, and good nature, 
All the ideas with which the original fountain bubbles are well worked out,” 


MR. DOOLEY’S OPINIONS. 
By F. P. DUNNE. Cloth, 3s.6d. [Second Impression, 
Costents.—Christian Scienee—Disqualifying the Enemy—Fame—Mr. Car. 
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FICTION. 
A NEW DETECTIVE STORY. 


IN THE FOG. 


By RICHARD HARDING DAVIS. 
Illustrated by F. D. Steele. Cloth, 2s, 6d. 


A CENTURY OF FRENCH ROMANCE, 


A Library Edition in 12 Volumes, demy 8vo, cloth extra, £4 4s. for the 
set of 12 Volumes, limited to 1,000 Sets, or separate volumes, 7s. 6d, each, 


VI.—THE ROMANCE OF A POOR YOUNG 
MAN. By Octave Fevitier. With an Introduction by Mr. Henry 
Hariaxp, 3 Coloured Plates by Simon Guilhelm, a Photogravure, and 
Portraits. , 

VII—MADAME BOVARY._ By_ Gustave 
FLAvgERT. With an Introduction by Mr. Henry James, 3 Coloured Plates 
by Georges Jeauniot, a Photogravure, and Portraits. [Friday. 


SIX-SHILLING NOVELS. 
SCARLET AND HYSSOP. 


By E. F. BENSON. [Eighth Thousand, 
The Pall Mall Gazette.—" Seathing in satire. The interest never flags for 
moment. There are many pages of witty dialogue. It is a really brilliant 
piece of work, unsurpassed by anything Mr. Benson has given us.” 
THE ASSASSINS. 
By N. M. MEAKIN. 
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A PROPHET OF THE REAL. 
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THE STORY OF EDEN. 

By DOLF WYLLARDE. 
The Acadeniy.— The story is an outstanding one, There are passages of 
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BY BREAD ALONE. 

By I. K. FRIEDMAN. 
The Spectator.—‘ A remarkably interesting, able, and right-minded study of 
the labour question in the United States. The employer, the capitalist, the 
“hands,’—all are fully, sympathetically, and convincingly presented, There 
are powerful scenes ; there are characters that touch.” 


HALL CAINE’S NOVELS. 
THE ETERNAL CITY. 
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FLETCHER. 12s. 6d. net. 
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GOOD FICTION. 
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sance. Botticellian Frontispiece in Photogravure, 4s, 6d. net. 
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WILL O’ THE WISP. «*:. 6a. net. 
“A BEAUTIFUL AND SIMPLY PATHETIC STORY."—LIVERPOOL POST, 
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THE LADY PARAMOUNT. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 
By HENRY HARLAND. 


WHAT THE REVIEWERS SAY. 

“Mr. Harland deserves the warmest congratulations on his success. ‘The 
Lady Paramount’ is an admirable tale, —— just the same qualities of 
lightness, dexterity, and humour which this author's work has invariably 
displayed...... ‘The Lady Paramount’ has all the qualities of ‘The Cardinal's 
Snuff-Box,’ and is a stronger tale.” 

—Mr. W. L. Courtyey in the Daily Telegraph. 

“In ‘The Lady Paramount’ the author of ‘ The Cardinal’s Snuff-Box’ is at 
his level best, which is very good indeed...... a delightful story told with a 
delightful tact and deftness.’’—Outflook. 

“*The Lady Paramount’ is another of Mr. Henry Harland’s dainty and 
charming novels...... It is full of distinction, both of conception and 
execution.’”’—Pilot. 

““«The Lady Paramount’ should be even more successful than its prede- 
cessor, ‘ The Cardinal's Snuff-Box.’”—Morning Post. 
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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—< —— 
HE war news is again chiefly concerned with the negotia- 
tions for peace. In the House of Commons on the 
afternoon of Friday, April 18th, and so too late to be recorded 
in our last issue, Mr. Balfour announced that Lord Milner 
and Lord Kitchener had had two conferences with the dele- 
gates, and at their request Lord Kitchener, while refusing an 
armistice on military grounds, agreed to give facilities “ for 
the election and meeting of representatives of the various 
commandos to consider the position.” The Boer leaders left 
Pretoria at once for this purpose, but, added Mr. Balfour, it 
was not expected that communications could be resumed in less 
than three weeks. Though weare, of course, by no means prepared 
to say that peace will result at once from the present negotia- 
tions, we feel convinced that the action of the Boers must tend 
in that direction. Hither the commandos will agree to peace, 
or else the war will begin again in earnest. But if the latter 
happens it is inconceivable that the Boers will not begin in 
depression, and with the assurance of ultimate defeat upon 
them. Our troops have been resting, except for an occasional 
and stimulating capture of a few Boers—nearly twelve 
hundred have been accounted for since the negotiations 
first began—while the Boers have been getting cold. No 
doubt the Boer troops are wonderfully exempt from those 
waves of feeling which affect ordinary armies, but even they 
in this interval between life and death cannot but have 
reflected on the hopelessness of the struggle, while at the 
same time they have been forced to admit, even in spite of 
themselves, that we are not in reality heartless tyrants who 
wish to enslave them. 


It was announced at the end of last week that Queen 





Wilhelmina’s illness was an attack of typhoid, and the people of | 
Holland were at first greatly alarmed. The churches all over 
the country were thronged with men praying for the Queen, and 
there was much talk of a Regency, which would, there seems 
no doubt, have been conferred upon the devoted and experi- 
enced Queen-Mother. On Wednesday morning, however, the | 
Queen’s temperature, which had reached 104°, began falling, 
and by the latest accounts her Majesty was believed by the 
doctors to be out of danger, though convalescence may tale 
several weeks. It must not be forgotten that although the 





of her race, all other heirs claim through the female 
line, and are Princes born and educated in Germany. The 
Dutch do not like that, believing that a Prince so trained will 
always look up to the German Emperor, and that William II. 
will leave no stone unturned to attract Holland, probably on 
very liberal terms, into the circle of his dominion. He would 
then have a solid foothold in the Far East, and might from 
Java master the whole of the Eastern Archipelago, which the 
Australians at heart regard as their future heritage. 


The Russian Government appears to have made up its 
mind that any concessions to rioters would be dangerous. 
The Czar has selected M. Plehve as Minister of the Interior 
because of his reputation for ability and hardness, and the 
Minister of Education, M. Vannovsky, has been told to go, 
nominally because the Czar disapproved his scheme for 
secondary education, really because he is too little of an eb- 
scurantist. At the same time the Russian method of con- 
scription is being strictly applied in Finland, and when the 
unhappy Finlanders resist, the Cossacks are let loose on them 
with their whips, the first result being an enormous increase 
of emigration. It is stated that Nihilism has revived on 
a formidable scale, and that papers have been discovered 
showing a design to make away with the entire Ministry. 
There is always exaggeration in accounts of this kind from 
Russia, but it seems clear that the Government is anxious for 
secrecy as to the rioters’ plans, for the student who shot 
M. Sipiaguine, though not a soldier, is to be tried by Court. 
Martial. 


The first elections in France come off on Sunday, though 
from the great number of candidates—an average of six per 
district—there will be an immense proportion of second 
ballots. The Moderates will vote simply for the Republic 
and M. Waldeck-Rousseau, the Nationalists of all hues will 
under different pretexts vote against those two things, and the 
Radicals will vote for social improvements. It is most 
interesting, considering what in this country is thought of 
French Radicals, to read their programme. “ Republicans 
and Democrats,” they say, “we desire all the reforms 
which will put more equality and justice into social 
relations, two years’ military service equal for all, reform 
of the direct taxes, the establishment of an Income-tax 
finally to lighten the load of the heavily-burdened smaller 
taxpayer, the organisation of insurance against labour acci- 
dents, the development of agricultural credit societies, and 
the foundation of a working-man’s superannuation fund. Ener- 
getic defenders of individual property, we look upon it aa 
the concrete expression of the human personality and the 
guarantee of liberty. And this is just why we want to pre- 
vent large industrial establishments from assuming the 
character of a new feudalism, and why we want to hasten 
the reforms which, by facilitating saving and the laymg up of 
capital, will multiply the number of small proprietors and 
establish social peace.” Any English Whig, or indeed any 
English Tory, might vote for that programme. 


The difficulties in the way of the purchase of the Panama 
Canal works by the American Government have all, with one 
exception, been swept away. The directors of the Canal 
Company have agreed to the American price, and on 


| April 23rd the representative of Colombia signed at Washing- 


ton a Treaty sanctioning the agreement, and granting to the 
United States by a renewable lease for a hundred years a 
| Strip of land six miles wide across the Isthmus, and the 
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sovereignty of the two terminal harbours. The Treaty now 
requires only the assent of the American Senate, and although 
it is said that this will be refused—an important party 
dreading the canal as a rival to the great transcontinental 
railways—it may be questioned if the Senators will put them- 
selves in direct opposition to the President upon a question 
which has excited the imagination of the people. The Pacific 
States are eager for the canal, and so are all interested in 
Eastern trade, while the body of the voters see clearly that 
for a Republic seated on two oceans water communication 
between those oceans is ultimately indispensable. Still, we 
must wait and see, for the American railway magnates are 
very slow to pass any vote which reduces the profit on an 
enterprise already completed and in their hands. 


The Times correspondent at Rome reports that the Papacy 
has once more refused to allow faithful Catholics to vote at 
Parliamentary elections. The correspondent thinks that this 
restriction diminishes the strength of the Conservative party, 
though it is believed not to reduce the total vote at elections 
by more than 5 per cent., which, if true, gives a very curious 
estimate of the strength of the Vatican in Italy. It is quite 
possible, however, that it is a true one, and that the advisers 
of the Papacy, knowing this, do not care to enter into the 
political contest, and prefer to denounce the whole machinery 
of Government as irreligious. Their real reliance is not on 
any movement within Italy, but on the interference either of 
Austria or France in order to restore the temporal power. The 
prospect does not look very hopeful, but Rome recks nothing 
of time, and the Papacy resided at Avignon for nearly seventy 
years. The difficulty is not to understand the patience of the 
Vatican, but to see in what the charm of temporal sovereignty 
consists. In dignity it is nothing compared with the head- 
ship of Catholicism throughout the world, and Protestants 
fail to see its special convenience to a spiritual power. 


Lord Kelvin, who is paying a visit to America, has been 
received in New York with the respect due to his character 
and his scientific attainments. In a speech which he made on 
the 22nd inst. at areception given him by the leading scientific 
bodies he indicated clearly his belief that wireless telegraphy 
across the oceans would shortly be a success, and that there 
would be en immense increase in the power of transmitting 
electrical energy. This is remarkable testimony from a man 
who does not dream, and to whose knowledge of his subject 
even Mr. Edison bows. We note, however, with regret that 
while the great electricians all speak hopefully of the trans- 
mission of power, they are much more reserved about the 
great need of the hour, better means for its accumulation. If 
we could but store energy in some way not involving excessive 
weight, all means of transit would be rapidly improved, and 
steam would speedily come to be regarded as an antiquated 
motive power. The discovery will come, for hundreds of the 
keenest minds in the world are engaged in the research; but 
meanwhile the progress of locomotion halts. With a cheap 
and light accumulator the world will be a very small place, 
and will soon contain but few obscure corners. 


In the House of Commons on Monday the Budget Resolu- | 
tions were debated at great length and by many Members. 
Perhaps the most striking speech was that of Mr. Haldane, 
who contended that in two departments we should see a very 
material increase of our expenditure before very Jong. “To 
preserve the immense volume of trade which we still possessed 
we should have to spend a great deal of money on education. 
In naval matters, too, we could not stand still. Other 
countries were increasing their fleets, and we must not fall 
behind. In these circumstances some people took a rather 
gloomy view of the situation; but, notwithstanding that there 
had been grievous extravagance, he did not think that as a 
nation we were so badly off as some prophets of evil were 
prone to suppose.” This is, we believe, a perfectly sound view 
of the situation, and Mr. Haldane deserves great credit for 
putting it forward so courageously. It always requires a 
good deal of pluck for a leading Member of the Opposition 
to admit that the country is not going to the dogs, and to 
drop even for a moment the party rhetoric about “this in- 
capable and guilty Administration.” 


a 
Sir Edward Strachey opened the debate, and attacked the 
duty from the double standpoint that it was Protective in its 
character, and also that it would injure the farmer by raising 
the price of feeding-stuffs. Sir Henry Fowler, who spoke at ping 
siderable length, made, in our opinion, by far the most serious 
attack on the Budget that has proceeded from the Opposition 
leaders. The ablest portion of a very able speech was that in 
which he dealt with the alternatives to a Corn-duty to which the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer might have had recourse. Aftér 
dismissing the notion that the only alternative, as alleged by 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer, was an increased tax on 
sugar, he went on to suggest, in the first place, tobacco, which 
he did not believe was at present taxed up to the point of 
diminishing the yield. The Chancellor of the Exchequer jy 
1900 took 6d. off tobacco ; but when he put on additional taxa. 
tion it was only a tax of 4d. per pound. Thus tobacco, con. 
tended Sir Henry Fowler, is not really paying any war-.tay, 
It pays less than it did in the days of Mr. Gladstone. “There. 
fore I think I may say that a Tobacco-tax is at all events 
preferable to a Bread-tax.” The next alternative was an jp. 
creased tax on beer. Taken as a whole, the speech was a very 
effective one, though, like all the Opposition speakers, Sir 
Henry Fowler could not at the close resist the temptation to 
exaggerate the burden of the Corn-duty on the food of the 
people. 


The Chancellor of the Exchequer always strikes us as better in 
exposition than in argument, and his reply to Sir Henry Fowler 
showed noexception tothis rule. He persisted that tobacco could 
not bear any fresh taxation. It was not a growing revenye, 
It is curious in view of this statement to note the bitterness of 
the Tobacco Trust war. Those who know most about the trade 
seem to regard the profit derived already from the tobacco trade 
as very great, and, further, are willing to engage in specula. 
tions which could only be justified by a belief in its expansion, 
As to beer the Chancellor of the Exchequer was equally 
obdurate. The consumption of beer was actually decreasing, 
and therefore it was useless to try to get another £2,500,000 
out of it. The best part of the Chancellor's speech was his 
defence of the duty on corn from the charge that it wasa 
Protective measure. Here, though we dislike the tax, we 
must admit that he completely vindicated the Government 
from having acted except from the perfectly legitimate desire 
to obtain an increase in revenue. As he pertinently said, if 
the tax was not Protective in Mr. Gladstone’s day—which 
the Opposition practically admit—how could it be so now, 
especially as the proportion of foreign to English corn is so 
infinitely greater ? 


Mr. Balfour, who wound up the discussion, must be ad- 
mitted to have made the speech of the debate. A more 
brilliant piece of public dialectic on an economic subject it 
would be difficult to find in the history of Parliament. The 
exaggerated tone of Sir William Harcourt and of the other 
speakers on the Liberal side who preceded him in the debate 
was seized upon by Mr. Balfour with his unfailing instinct for 
the weak point in an opponent’s case, and he turned inside 
out the rhetorical talk of the Opposition in which the Corn- 


| duty was made to appear as an act of oppression to the poor 


comparable to the old Corn-duties. Clear and forcible was 
Mr. Balfour's denunciation of those who, “not counting on 
the intrinsic strength of their case, or on the arguments that 
they can bring before the people they address, rouse the ancient 
memories of old controversies and old wrongs, and who 
hope that they may revive on the shilling duty on corn all 
the passions legitimately roused by the Corn-laws, and 
by a duty which brought the price of corn up to 80s. and 
brought want and semi-starvation to many a cottage.” There 
was not a man in this House who in his conscience thought 
that such a state of things was going to be restored, or even 
approached, by anything that is being done under this tax: 
That is an indictment which goes home. If the Opposition 
had possessed enough self-restraint to fight the Corn-duty 
fairly, and without attempting to inflame prejudice by their 
exaggerated appeals, they would, in our belief, have hit the 
Government infinitely harder than they have done. At 
present the country is saying, as Englishmen are always 
inclined to say: “It must be a pretty weak case to want 





On Tuesday the debate chiefly turned on the Corn-duty. 





bolstering up with such a heap of tall talk.” 
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wa te House of Commons on Thursday Mr. Morley moved 
the adjournment of the House in order to call attention to the 
case of Mr. Cartwright, the Cape journalist. The facts are 
shortly as follows. Mr. Cartwright was tried and sentenced 
by an ordinary Civil Court to a year’s imprisonment for 
seditious libel for stating that Lord Kitchener had issued 
secret orders to his troops to take no prisoners, but to 
shoot down men who desired to surrender. Mr. Cart- 
wright’s sentence expired on Tuesday. Previously, however, 
he had asked leave to travel, first for health reasons, and 
next because he could not earn his living in South Africa, 
and because his only chance, therefore, was to come home. In 
reply, he was told that he would not be allowed to travel, 
and he bas accordingly been detained in South Africa 
under the authority of martial law. Mr. Morley, after 
stating these facts, enlarged at length on the infringement 
of personal liberty involved in the case. Mr. Brodrick 
began his reply by declaring that communications were 
proceeding between Lord Kitchener and himself as to Mr. 
Cartwright giving an undertaking not to take any further 
political action. He complained that Mr. Morley had not 
given time for Lord Kitchener's reply to reach him, and he 
protested against the refusal of the Opposition to allow the 
question to remain suspended for a few days. 


In the course of the general debate that followed, a good 
deal of dissatisfaction as to the conduct of the Government 
was apparent in the House, and two Unionists, Mr. Arthur 
Elliott and Mr. Winston Churchill, expressed their dis- 
approval of the detention of Mr. Cartwright by the exercise of 
military authority. Mr. Balfour's reply for the Govern- 
ment was, in our view, the perfectly sound demand that 
the House should not condemn Lord Kitchener unheard. No 
one yet knows what are his reasons for wishing to detain Mr. 
Cartwright, and till they are known we hold with Mr. Balfour 
that the House of Commons would have been guilty of an 
unpatriotic piece of folly if it bad in effect passed a vote of 
censure on Lord Kitchener for his action. In the end Mr. 
Morley’s Motion was defeated by 77 votes,—259 to 182. 


We have no desire to see the liberty of the subject in the 
least degree infringed, and we find it in the abstract difficult 
to believe that the absence or presence of Mr Cartwright in 
England or anywhere else can have any political effect. But 
then we do not profess to know all the facts. Till these 
facts are known we must remember that it is possible 
that Lord Kitchener has information which may justify 
him in thinking that Mr. Cartwright, if he were allowed 
to proceed to Europe, would be used as an emissary whose 
influence would be of a very dangerous kind at a moment 
when critical negotiations are proceeding. Of course that 
is pure hypothesis, but granted that for it or for some other 
reason Lord Kitchener thought Mr. Cartwright’s presence in 
Europe would imperil the cause of peace or impede our mili- 
tary movements, then most emphatically we think that Lord 
Kitchener did right in detaining him. When John Mitchell 
attempted at the very end of the Civil War to refan the 
embers into flame by his rhetoric, General Grant had him 
seized and detained in prison without trial or any process 
of law. When Mitchell and his friends talked loud of 
illegality General Grant simply in effect said,—‘I will 
not, law or no law, allow the slightest risk of the war 
spirit which has half ruined the country to be rekindled.’ 
And General Grant wasright. As long as Mr. Cartwright does 
not suifer in life and limb, but on!y suffers inconvenience, we 
do not count his convenience for a few months or weeks a 
featherweight against the public interest. And what is more, 
we must leave Lord Kitchener to judge whether Mr. Cart- 
wright’s presence in Hurope at this juncture would or would 
not be a danger to the public interest. 


A matter which hascaused an immense amount of public dis- 


cussion during the week has been the announcement that the | 


chief companies engaged in what may be called the Atlantic 
ferry business have been combined in a gigantic Trust under 
the auspices of Mr. Pierpont Morgan. The lines which are 
said to have entered the combination are the White Star 
Line, the Dominion Line, the Leyland Line, the Atlantic 
Transport Line, the American Line, the Red Star Line, and the 


Holland-America Line. This leaves out only the Cunard | 








and Allan Lines. At the same time, the North German and 
Hamburg-American Lines will enter into an agreement with the 
Trust as regards rates. The capital of the Trust, it is alleged, 
will be some £34,000,000. The steamers.are at present to retain 
the flags under which they now sail, and the companies will 
remain as separate entities. There will, however, be common 
rates for passengers and goods, and there will be central 
direction and control. In other words, the policy and the 
profits will be pooled. It is believed that in this way a great 
saving will be effected, and further competition and rate- 
cutting avoided. It is said that the Cunard Company will 
remain outside the combination, but will assent to the rates 
settled by the Trust. 


The news has naturally caused a great deal of hostile com- 
ment. Personally we cannot profess to feel any pleasure in this 
new exhibition of the tendency to make everything as big as 
possible, and to banish, or at any rate greatly limit, competi- 
tion. We would far rather see the tendency towards more, 
not less, competition. But though this is our feeling, it seems 
to us perfectly idle to talk vaguely about Trust tyranny and 
so forth, and to declare that such deals ought not to be 
allowed. If the purchasersare willing to pay prices big enough 
to tempt the sellers, what is to be done? You cannot keep a 
willing buyer and a willing seller apart even by Act of Parlia- 
ment, for if you try to do so, the Act is certain to be evaded. 
If you forbid a Trust to buy up smaller companies, then the 
Trust will simply go to the individual sharebolders and buy 
enough shares to control the company from inside. In our 
opinion, all that can be done is to allow the natural forces 
that operate in buying and selling free play, but at the 
same time to see that the law vigilantly protects un- 
willing sellers when and if any attempt is made to force them 
to part with their concerns by illegal coercion. More you 
cannit do, but probably that is enough to prevent really 
dangerous developments of the Trust system. If the Trusts 
are made to keep within the law, the reaction is certain to 
come, and the centrifugal forces will again begin to divide 
businesses. Then people will begin to wonder how the 
Trusts could have been so foolish as to pay such inflated 
prices for the smaller companies on which they are founded. 
When more of the facts are known we shall return to the 
whole subject again, but we may mention here that Mr. 
Arnold-Forster stated in the House on Thursday that the 
Admiralty is considering the question of its subsidies to 
merchant cruisers,—a matter which has a most important 
bearing on the whole question. 


Dr. James Glover publishes in Thursday’s Times the corre- 
spondence that has passed between Mr. Chamberlain and him- 
self on the subject of the Education Bill. Dr. Glover, writing 
as a staunch Liberal Unionist, assails the Bill on the grounds 
generally taken up by itsopponents. Mr. Chamberlain, after pay- 
ing a proper tribute to the spirit and temper of Dr. Glover's 
remonstrance, meets his objections with great ability and 
candour. He emphasises the facts that the new local 
authority is given absolute control of the secular education 
in the schools, and that thougb the actual nomination of 
teachers is in the voluntary schools reserved to the committee 
of management, the local authority will be able to veto the 
appointments or secure dismissal if necessary on educational 
grounds. In reply to the charges of preferential treatment of 
voluntary schools and the “new endowment” of denomi- 
nationalism, Mr. Chamberlain points out that the gift of free 
education in 1891 was similarly denounced. For himself, he 
frankly admits that his ideal has always been the entire 
separation between religious and secular education, but states 
that as a result of the breakdown of the purely secular system, 
owing to the overwhelming pressure of the Nonconformists 
themselves, he has long recognised the necessity, as a prac- 
tical educationist, of substituting another and a more work- 
able scheme. Under the new Bill the representation on the 
committee of management in voluntary schools of the rate- 
payersand parents has been secured, and so far from theological 
tests being revived in regard to the religion of teachers, “the 
evil, so far as it is an evil,” will be lessened by the limitation 
of denominational control. 


Bank Rate, 3 per cent. 
New Consols (2j) were on Friday 945 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE DEBATE ON THE CORN-DUTY. 


LL Unionists and supporters of the present Govern- 
ment who agree with us in regretting the imposition 
of the tax on corn cannot, we venture to think, fail to 
derive a considerable amount of satisfaction from the course 
of the debate on the Finance Bill, for the effect of that 
debate was to bring out most clearly the non-Protective 
character of the intentions of the Government. Leaving 
aside the question whether the tax was or was not neces- 
sary, it is obvious that the Cabinet did not mean by its 
imposition to encourage in the slightest degree the Pro- 
tectionist aims and objects of a section of their followers. 
If ever a body of statesmen were committed by speeches 
in Parliament to a particular policy, they stand com- 
mitted to the non-Protective character of the duty on corn. 
Both Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, speaking as Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, and Mr. Balfour, speaking as Leader of the 
House, showed emphatically that the tax is to be levied 
for revenue purposes only, and that it is not intended to 
keep out foreign corn and to raise the price and encourage 
the growth of English corn. That Free-trade Unionists 
were able to obtain such clear and emphatic declarations 
was largely due to the over-zeal of the Opposition, and to 
their desire to make party capital out of the debating 
opportunities offered them by the duty. Their insistence 
that the duty was a Protectionist measure in miniature 
enabled the spokesmen of the Government to make 
their own position quite clear to the country, and to put 
it on record in the most solemn manner, not only that the 
measure was not Protective in fact, but that there was no 
Protective policy or intention behind. After the debate, 
as before, men may hold, as we ourselves hold, that the 
Corn-tax is a bad and wasteful and irritating method of 
raising revenue, but no one can in future describe it as 
intended to serve as the thin end of the wedge of 
Protection. 


That p-tion of the debate which was concerned with 
the que‘ion of who would pay the tax was extremely 
interest..g, both from the practical and from the theo- 
retical side. The Opposition very naturally, and quite 
properly from their standpoint, endeavoured to show 
that the whole weight of the tax would fall on the con- 
sumer, and that bread must, and certainly would, rise 
in direct proportion to the tax, and probably in an in- 
creased ratio. The Government speakers, on the other 
hand, scoffed at the notion that the tax would raise the 
price of bread, and brought arguments and facts and 
figures to show that, whoever paid the tax, it would not 
result in an increase in the price of the loaf. Which 
view was right? The answer is a very difficult one in 
practice. We cannot profess to be able to solve it off- 
hand, but certain considerations which govern the solu- 
tion may at least be set forth. To begin with, it is 
clear that some one must pay the tax. There will 
be present in the Treasury chest some two and a 
half million golden counters which will be witnesses of 
the fact. They will have come from somewhere. Some 
one will have parted with them. The persons who will 
have parted with them by actual transfer will be the per- 
sons who have either imported corn by buying it abroad, 
or else the foreign or Colonial speculators who will have 
sent their corn into the British market in order to sell it 
there to any purchaser who wants to buy it. Theoretically, 
no doubt, these men, having, as it were, increased their 
expenses in getting the corn into England by the amount 
of the tax, will either stop bringing it here to sell, or else 
will add the tax to the price at which they sell to the bakers; 
the bakers just in the same way will theoretically in- 
crease the price of the bread to their customers; and so the 
amount of the tax will be handed down till it is finally 
deposited on the shoulders of the consumer. Either that 
must happen, or the importers and bakers must for some 
reason or other agree voluntarily to bear the burden 
between them and to take less in the way of profits than 
before. Thus either the bakers and importers must lose, 
or else the shock of loss must be handed down directly 
and undiminished to the consumer. That is the theory. 
Yet we know in practice that very often corn will vary in 
price not bya shilling, but by three orfour shillings a quarter, 








and yet no difference be made in the price of bread, How 
is this to be explained? One explanation is that the 
bakers even when large fluctuations in price take place 
keep prices level. They average the falls against the rises 
But it can be said in answer to this plea that fluctuations 
even of five shillings a quarter do not cause a rise in the 
price of bread—“ Yes; but a permanent rise will be different 
Knowing that it is a permanent and a rigid rise, the bakerg 
will pass it on to the consumer.” 

Possibly this is true; but even this does not exhaust all 
the facts. It is, we believe, quite possible that the price of 
bread will not be raised because of the tax. What, then 
will happen? Who will be the losers? In theory, as wo 
have shown, either the importers and bakers must pocket 
the loss or pass it on. True; but the theory supposes that 
at present all possible savings that energy and organisa. 
tion can suggest are made in the chain of trade between 
the corn in the field and the consumer. As a matter 
of fact, however, it is extremely unlikely that this 
is the case. In all probability there is a vast deal of 
wastage going on at different points, and if there is 
sufficient stimulus applied some of this wastage may be 
stopped and the Corn-tax paid out of that. We seg 
something of the kind happen when, say, twenty people 
are sitting on a long bench apparently as close together ag 
is possible. Suddenly a newcomer arrives and asks for a 
seat. Then comes the appeal: “ Let us try to make room 
by each sitting a little closer.” Accordingly everybody 
edges up a little closer to his neighbour, with the result 
that room is made for a twenty-first person to sit down, 
And the smaller the twenty-first person is, the easier it 
is to get him a place without driving any one else off, 
Thus, when a small fiscal newcomer like a shilling duty ap- 
pears, it is possible that room may be made for him by every- 
body on the bench of trade sitting a little closer and not 
noticing, so to speak, that he has suffered a loss of room, 
Hence we think that it is quite conceivable that by the 
process of sitting closer and saving a bit of space here and 
there the extra taxation will not, in fact, increase the price 
of bread. A five-shilling duty could not possibly have 
been squeezed in without dislodging some one, but a 
shilling duty can be, and we expect in all probability 
will be, got in. But though we are obliged to admit 
this in view of known economic facts, we are bound 
to say that we think it would be most deplorable if 
Chancellors of the Exchequer w- re to get into the habit of 
squeezing in a number of small taxes on the principle 
that there is always “ room for a little one.” Such a fiscal 
policy would be ruinous, for it would leave out of account 
the great waste involved in the collection of little taxes. 
We want our taxes to be few and lucrative, not small and 
many. 

As regards the alternatives offered to the Corn-tax, we 
find ourselves in very considerable sympathy with the 
views expressed by Sir Henry Fowler. In our opinion, his 
analysis of the sources of taxation which might have been 
relied on was most effective, and we cannot say that we 
think Sir Michael Hicks-Beach by any means proved his 
point when he tried to show that an increase in the rate 
of taxation on tobacco or beer would not draw,—ie., that 
the point at which fresh taxation would decrease con- 
sumption, and so lessen the yield of the tax, had been 
reached. We doubt it in both the cases quoted. If 
people are drinking less beer, it is because they are drink- 
ing more cider and more mineral waters, not because they 
find beer too expensive because of the taxation imposed 
on it. We regret to see that in the discussion of alterna- 
tives nothing was said about progressive Death-duties in 
regard to estates of over a million in value. No doubt 
the popular notion is that such graduation would not yield 
sufficient revenue, but we should greatly like to see the 
matter discussed by the experts. We fear that the reason 
why the matter is not raised is that Sir William Harcourt 
resolutely refused to push his graduation beyond a million, 
and he therefore cannot raise the point, while the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer, knowing that for the above reason 
he will get no support from the Opposition, does not care 
to encounter the fierce opposition that would fall on him 
from a small but very powerful section of his own friends. 
The result is to be regretted, as there really seems no 
valid reason why, if an estate of a million pays more 
than an estate of a hundred thousand, an estate of two 





millions should not pay more thea one of a million. 
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ee: 
THE UNREST ON THE CONTINENT. 


HE dry bones are stirring on the Continent in a way 
T which, even if the ultimate result should prove not 
eat, should keenly interest all politicians. We 

yrite in this country about Continental < Socialists,” and 
«Collectivists,” and ‘‘ Radicals,” and “riotings,” but 
those familiar words do but obscure the great general 
movement actually going on. Everywhere, except per- 
haps in Switzerland, those who work with their hands, in- 
cluding in all countries the agricultural labourers, and in 
some a large section of the peasants besides, are express- 
ing with violence three ideas : one that they are overworked, 
another that they ought to have, and therefore will have, 
more physical comfort in their daily lives, and a third 
that they can alter neither toil nor payment for toil until 
they become an effective force in the government of the 
country. The cause of the rapid growth of the first idea 
js still obscure, for men who are not yet old can remember 
when the governing notion of the immense majority was 
that a working man when not eating or sleeping was 
bound to be at work,—a notion which still rules through- 
out the greater part of Asia. We fancy the change is one 
consequence of the small modicum of education which has at 
last filtered down to the bottom, but of the revolt against 
the traditional opinion there can be no doubt whatever. 
The workers are seeking an eight-hour day as an ideal, 
and insisting by strikes, and even more violent expedients, 
that nine hours shall be the maximum. The new passion 
for more comfort, which is the second idea, is easier to 
understand. The workers see that every other class has 
got it; that they are better lodged, have more to 
eat, are warmer both out of doors and at home; and 
being, as another result of education, more nervous 
and less tough, less of savages in fact, they want 
to share in thosa advantages. They demand here 
better lodging, there cheaper food, in places near 
forests more warmth, everywhere, as the quick road to 
these things, higher wages. The upper classes, who do not 
possess the accumulated mass of capital with which the 
same classes work in England, refuse these demands, and 
the consequence is what we see: fighting in Belgium and 
a demand for universal suffrage; fighting in Italy and a 
marked growth of Socialism, that is, of Radicalism with 
social objects; fighting in Spain, with a cry for the “ex- 
propriation ” of the wealth of the Church, and grave signs 
of hostility to landlords; an inerease of the Socialist party 
in Germany from 493,000 voters to 2,107,000; sporadic 
rioting in Austria, where the racial divisions break all 
movements; and the spread in Russia of a discontent 
which shows itself in urban insurrections, in assassina- 
tions, and in movements like that which has this week 
ended in the sacking of the Grand Duke of Mecklenburg’s 
chiteau. In France, it is true, the fear of M. Waldeck- 
Rousseau’s firmness is so great that external order is 
maintained, but even there a whole corns d’armée was 
recently moved to prevent a strike, and the addresses put 
out this week by the Radical party on the eve of the 
elections are choked with promises of plans for the increase 
of the workers’ physical comfort. In France, as in 
Germany, the workers, having already universal suffrage, 
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time, and if they try voting without violence they are over- 
borne by the weight of the peasant vote. (The peasant, be 
it remembered, does not feel overworked, because he settles 
his own hours, and though he is frightened by the low 
prices and high taxes, he has nearly as much coarse 
food and as good a house as he ever had.) As to violence, 
the workers, though most of them have been drilled and 
many have revolvers, do not fight well, conscription, we 
fancy, having increased instead of diminishing the dread 
entertained by the populace of regular troops, with their 
weapons of precision. They fight best in Spain, but 
nowhere do they definitely defeat the Army, and in very 
few places the armed police. Nor do we see anywhere any 
sufficient signs that the troops are likely to disobey orders 
and refuse to fire. There are rumours both from Russia 
and Belgium that this has occurred, but they are not con- 
firmed, and are in themselves most improbable. The 
soldiers very likely sometimes sympathise with the rioters, 
but the shower of stones or scattered fire from revolvers 
with which an urban riot usually begins always strikes 
them as an insult, and unless their officers hold them back 
it is hardly in human nature for armed men conscious at 
once of irresistible strength and of their own innocence of 
wrong-doing to abstain from volleys before which the 
assailants melt away. On the other hand, the Govern- 
ments are determined not to yield to threats, and the 
employers have become—probably as an effect of insult— 
extraordinarily bitter and reluctant to accept compromise. 
Not one in ten will remedy, as Herr Krupp remedied, even 
grievances which they acknowledge to be such. The 
prospect, therefore, is one of a short, localised, and 
irregular civil war, ending as a rule in a sullen return 
of the workers to their ordinary avocations with appar- 
ently nothing gained. 


Nevertheless, it 1s probable that considerable changes 
will result. The “ disturbances” are exceedingly incon- 
venient to employers, who find their “hands” in per- 
manent opposition, who have to apologise to their 
customers for breaches of contract, and who, in many 
cases at least, know that the grievances have solid founda- 
tion. The Governments, though determined, do not want 
disorder, and excessively dislike using their conscript 
troops against the people of their own cities. We can 
recall, amidst the endless riotings of the last forty 
years, but one case—under Marshal Prim—in which they 
employed artillery, though they know it to be a resist- 
less weapon of defence. Furthemore, the workers have 
votes, and to arouse the bitter hostility of masses of voters 
seems to Governments, to party chiefs, and to the whole 
upper class exceedingly unwise. They are always dreading 
lest the peasantry should be converted, or should come to 
terms with the artisans, when there might be a cataclysm 
most menacing to property. Above all, the great 
burgesses, who have to live in the cities, and who are 
held responsible by opinion if authority is overthrown, are 
most anxious to restore quiet without exciting, it may be 
for ever, fierce anger among the most numerous section of 
their constituents. We anticipate, therefore, as an outcome 
of the existing ferment a distinct development of the 
desire for compromise, a disposition to increase wages, and 
a collapse more or less sudden of the resolution to adhere 





ask for no change in the Constitution; but everywhere 
else this is the panacea through which the discontented | 
hope to compel the State, which they think omnipotent, to | 
become friendly to their demands. In each country the ! 
grand lever is to be used in a different way, but in each | 
with the same object ,—viz., to facilitate a dead upheaval ot | 
the working class in the social scale. The workers do not as | 
a mass, we fancy, expect to be masters in their respective } 
countries, and they care very little, we suspect, for the | 
abstract “doctrines” they profess; but they insist that | 
they shall not be overworked, and that they shall have a. | 
larzer share out of the common fund which, as they all | 
maintain, they create. Upon this last subject they are 
convinced to fatuity, and are almost, or quite, beyond the 
reach of argument, refusing to admit even that a thousand 
men in a factory without a chief and capital are as power- 
less as a thousand men in the field without a general and 
Without commissariat. 


As yet the chances of the workers on the Continent do not 
appear very hopeful. They have no Poor-law to help them 
aud no mass of savings, and without either they cannot suc- 
ceed through general strikes. They cannot keep idle for any 








to the traditional stint of work. It is there that com- 
promise is easiest. Men have energy which when over- 
worked they will not put out, and in half at least of the 
trades of the world as much can be got out of a man in 
nine hours as he will voluntarily give in twelve. The 
increase of wages is more difficult, but it will, we believe, 
be secured in part by the use, as in America, of better 
machinery, and by a more determined resistance to all 
taxes on food. At all events, the trend of events is 
towards a greater readiness to listen to the plaints of 
the class which everywhere throughout the Continent is 
showing a growing determination to make its cries more 
audible 





RICHMOND PARK AND THE VOLUNTEERS. 


O judge from Mr. Akers-Douglas’s answer to Mr. 
Arthur Lee’s question as to the exclusion of Volunteers 
from Richmond Park, the real ruler of these islands is the 
heron. We are not exaggerating. Mr. Akers-Douglas did not 
attempt to deny that the Volunteers greatly need a piace 
in which to exercise. Again, he made no attempt to assert 
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that there were other places as suitable as or more suitable 
than Richmond Park for the training of Volunteers. In 
fact, by his silence on these points he may be said to have 
admitted their cogency. He simply stated that he could 
hold out no hope that Volunteers would ever be allowed 
to use the Park as an exercise ground. And the one 
serious reason he alleged for this exclusion of Volunteers, 
save only a little rhetorical flourish about “enjoyment 
by the public” and injury to the plantations, was the 
“danger of injury to the deer and the wild birds, especially 
the herons, preserved in the interests of the public as one 
of the principal amenities of the Park.” In other words, a 
choice had to be made between the heronsand the Volunteers, 
and Mr. Akers-Douglas felt that it was his duty to show 
his loyalty to the herons. Surely after this we cannot be 
accused of overstatement if we say that the heron is our 
true ruler. Here, however, a curious constitutional point 
has been raised. Some people declare that the heron is not 
the real Royal bird. The heron may exercise authority, 
but the avian sovereignty of England rests, it is urged, 
in the pheasant. It is he who exercises his Royal pre- 
rogative and excludes the Volunteer from Richmond 
Park. The heron merely steps out before him as a faith- 
ful and devoted Minister stands between a Royalty and the 
me and is willing to take all the blame and responsi- 

ility incurred by a Royal personage. So while it is the 
pheasant who in the last resort excludes the Volunteer, the 
faithful heron comes forward and says, ‘ I accept all respon- 
sibility for the exclusion,—lay the blame, if any,on me.’ It 
is a pretty point, and if authentic, shows how exact is the 
analogy between the constitutionalism of the bird world 
and the world of men. But it would need a new Aris- 
tophanes to do justice to the bird politics of the Richmond 
Park question. We must be content to leave such pic- 
turesque issues and to ask more prosaically,—What is to 
be done about Richmond Park ? 

As we have said above, it is clear from Mr. Akers- 
Douglas’s answer that the Government do not deny 
that there is an imperative need for places near London 
in which our Volunteers can be trained and exercised. 
If they held that there was nothing in the contention 
that there is a crying need for places in which to 
train the London Volunteers, they would unquestionably 
have said so through the mouth of the Cabinet Minister 
whose duty it was to answer the question. Obviously 
it would have been much easier to stop all controversy by 
saying, had it been sayable, that the London Volunteers 
were already well provided with open places in which 
to learn field tactics. That would have rendered it un- 
necessary to bring the heron into the controversy, and to 
risk the bringing in of a still more majestic and powerful 
bird, the pheasant. No one can imagine that Mr. Akers- 
Douglas liked the task of putting the interests of the 
heron before those of national defence, and we may be 
certain that if he could truthfully have said that the 
Volunteers did not require any more places near London 
to train in, he would have said so. It is equally certain 
that the Government do not consider Richmond Park to 
be an unsuitable piece of ground for Volunteer field-days, 
for again if they could truthfully have said that they 
would have said it, and so have avoided sheltering them- 
selves behind the herons. To have stated that in the 
opinion of his Majesty’s military advisers Richmond Park 
was not a place suitable for military mancuvres would, 
granted its truth, have provided a perfectly impregnable 
position for Mr. Akers-Douglas. We are bound, there- 
fore, to assume (1) that the Volunteers do need more 
ground near London in which to obtain their training, and 
(2) that Richmond Park is per se a suitable place in which 
to train Volunteers. These are the ground facts that have 
become admitted in the course of the controversy. 

But having got so far, the next question which must be 
asked is: “Have the Government through Mr. Akers- 
Douglas given any adequate reason why the Park, for 
which Parliament votes some £5,000 every year, should 
not be used for purposes for which it is so well suited ? ” 
We do not wish to prejudice the question by anything 
in the nature of understatement in regard to the Govern- 
ment’s case, and we will therefore quote verbatim the 
essential portions of Mr. Akers-Douglas’s answer. Here 
are his actual words :—“To allow Richmond Park to be 
used as an exercise ground for troops would limit its enjoy- 
ment by the public, imasmuch as there would be consider- 





able risk of damage to the fine plantations, rhododendron 
Pes 8, 
and shrubs, as well as danger of injury to the deer and the 
wild birds, especially the herons, preserved in the interests 
of the public as one of the principal amenities of the Park, 
A considerable area between the Sheen and Richmond Gates 
is already used, by permission, for Volunteer drills, but 
though I am prepared to consider with the Ranger whether 
this area might be extended, I can hold out no hope of allow. 
ing the Park generally to be used as an exercise ground,” 
In other words, the Volunteers cannot be allowed to tthe 
Richmond Park—except as regards a few acres of 
grass reserved for drill, but not tactical exercise, pur- 
poses—because of the risk of damage to the planta. 
tions and of injury to the deer and wild birds 
“especially the herons.” Now for the moment we will 
not argue whether in reality the plantations or the deer or 
the herons would be injured. As a matter of fact, we are 
as certain as we can be of anything in human affairs that 
they would be no more injured than they are now by the 
pheasant and rabbit shooting which takes place in the Park, 
and which is a great deal more noisy than rifle firing with 
blank cartridges, or than they are by the roaming about of 
ununiformed persons onfootand horseback. We will assume, 
however, for the moment that the risk of injury would be 
very great; that the herons might even find the Volunteers 
so intolerable that they would actually abandon the Park 
in disgust; that the plantations whose high fences and 
rigidly closed gates now cause such intense enjoyment to 
the public would be robbed of all their charm ; that the deer 
would bescared out of their senses; and finally that therabbits 
would be literally exterminated by the terror caused by 
the Saturday afternoon visits of the Volunteers. Assuming, 
then, the very worst, we will ask the public,— Which is the 
better, that the amenities of Richmond Park should be 
damaged, possibly very greatly damaged, or that a large 
portion of the London Volunteers should be deprived of 
opportunities of field-training which they might enjoy in 
richmond Park, but cannot in practice enjoy elsewhere ? 

That is the question which the British voter, and especially 
the London voter, has to answer,—for it is the British 
voter who in the long run must decide the matter. If 
he deliberately decides for the heron rather than the 
Volunteer, then of course there is no more to be 
said in the matter. But in our opinion at least, he should 
think well and think wisely before he decides, for the ques- 
tion is in truth no small one. For good or ill, the country 
has determined to rely in future in a very great measure 
on the Volunteers, not only for home defence, but for pro- 
viding a reservoir of trained men on which it can rely in 
times of national emergency. During the present war the 
Volunteers have provided in one way or another some fifty 
thousand of the trained or partially trained men who have 
fought or are now fighting im South Africa. But of the 
total Volunteer Force a very large proportion are raised 
in London and the suburbs, and of these, again, 
a very considerable proportion come from South and 
West London and the Surrey and Middlesex suburban 
districts. The question of the proper training of these 
men is therefore a matter of national importance, 
and one which we must take seriously. That is, the 
public, in our opinion, cannot afford to say :—‘ Oh, well, let 
the authorities do as they like about Richmond Park and 
the Volunteers. As long as we can go and have a walk 
there on Saturday afternoon, why fuss about it? Besides, 
the poor herons have been there a long time, and it would 
be a shame to interfere with their enjoyment. The 
Volunteers are all very well in their way, but they can’t 
expect to go tramping about everywhere.’ If we are to rely 
upon our Volunteers we must see that they are properly 
trained, and if they are to be properly trained we must pro- 
vide them with places in which their training can be carried 
out. Thus we come back to the question,—Which are to 
be preferred: the interests of our herons or of our Volun- 
teers? The actual effect, though not the nominal result, 
of Mr. Akers-Douglas’s answer was to put the matter 
thus, and we are glad in a sense that it was so, for at any 
rate it raises a clear issue,—herons or Volunteers: which 

are we to regard as the dominant factor in the problem ? 


We have assumed above that the interests of the herons 
and the deer and the plantations and the wild birds 
and what not on the one hand, and of the Volun- 
teers on the other, are incompatible because we prefer 
that the question should be put in the simplest form, 
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agitate 
and the form most favourable to those who support 
the exclusion of the Volunteers from the Park. As a 
matter of actual fact, however, we believe that the herons 
would not be in the least degree affected by the presence 
of Volunteers. There are, we are informed, places where 
heronries are shot for pheasants with the rest of the 
coverts, and yet without in any way disturbing the herons. 
The birds realise that it is the pheasants that the shooters 
are concerned with, and they remain undisturbed. So with 
the other wild birds. A very little experience of field-days 
would teach all the wild inmates of the Park that only 
plank cartridges were being used, and that there was not 
nearly so much danger as, say, during the yearly pheasant- 
shooting in the Park. Possibly the deer might be 
frightened, but even they, unless we are greatly mistaken, 
would ultimately learn that there was no danger. But, as 
we have said, we do not want to see the question decided 
on such grounds as these, but on the broad issue,—which 
are we to prefer, the interests of the “wild birds, and 
especially the herons,” or of the Volunteers ? Granted these 
interests are incompatible, which are to prevail? The 
public knows how we wish to decide the issue, but it is, of 
course, not a matter on which a newspaper has any right 
to give judgment. Judgment is for the nation at large. 
All we can do is to act as the people’s remembrancer, and 
to urge them to realise that whichever way the judgment 
goes, the issue of The Herons of Richmond Park v. His 
Majesty’s Volunteers is a big issue, and not one that can 
go by default, or be decided summarily and without appeal 
by Mr. Akers-Douglas, or even by the whole Cabinet. 

We have one word more to say. It is quite possible 
that those who tell us that we are fighting a hopeless 
battle, and that it is ridiculous to imagine that a demand 
put forward on behalf of the Volunteers could possibly 
prevail against the tremendous interests with which they 
are confronted in the case of Richmond, may prove right for 
the moment. It may seem true, as is alleged, that even if we 
converted the whole Cabinet nothing would or could be done, 
and that Richmond Park would remain as closely barred 
as ever to the Volunteers. Nevertheless, and in spite of 
the weakness of those who are hammering at the Park 
gates, and the power and position of those who have 
declared that they shall never enter, we venture to assert 
that the exclusion will not be maintained. It may be a 
matter of months only, or it may be one of a year or 
two, but in spite of Mr. Akers-Douglas’s confident and 

rmanent non possumus, we believe that in the end the 
Park will be opened to the men who have the honour to 
wear his Majesty’s uniform as well as to the picnickers and 
the cyclist. Of exclusions so preposterous and so contrary 
to public interests it is always safe to prophesy that they 
will not continue. Sooner or later Richmond Park will be 
used for the Saturday afternoon field-days of the London 
Volunteers, and when it is every one, from the Park 
keepers and the Ranger’s gamekeepers to the Ranger 
himself, will wonder how they could ever have imagined 
that the field-days would ruin the amenities of Richmond 


Park. 


THE NONCONFORMIST CASE: REAL AND 
IMAGINARY. 


baa Bishop of Rochester’s letter to the Times ought to 
act as oil on the waves of Nonconformist indig- 
nation. He points out that the “arbitration” of the 
Government between denominationalists and undenomi- 
nationalists is not so one-sided as it pleases some Noncon- 
formists to believe. ‘‘They have barely enabled us to 
live,” says the Bishop, speaking on behalf of denomi- 
nationalists, ‘‘and perhaps the least that an arbitrator 
should do is to keep both his parties alive.’ The test 
claim to support from the rates that the Government have 
recognised is willingness to provide school buildings. 
Wherever this condition is satisfied the managers may 
retain their school in their own hands without further 
payment, but with the control of the secular instruction 
taken from them. On the other hand, “ undenominational- 
ism is left in undisturbed possession of the larger part 
of our urban areas” ; public authority for thefirst time takes 
@ part in the management of denominational schools, 
overriding trust deeds and traditions. Nonconformists 
equally with Churchmen have for the first time the power 
of opening new schools; and if they are powerful ina 


district, and bent upon destroying Church schools, they 











may make demands about buildings which the object of 
their hostility will not be able to meet. Any one who has 
had anything to do with building knows how few things 
there are that an architect, a surveyor, or a sanitary 
expert will admit to be unnecessary. We have no great 
hope, however, that the Bishop of Rochester’s reasoning 
will have any great effect on the Nonconformist leaders. 
They have made up their minds seemingly that the time 
for compromise is over, and that at all costs the Educa- 
tion Bill must be fought clause by clause. Naturally they 
find encouragement from some of the Liberal leaders, who 
as good men of business are bound not to let go this 
oteey chance of bringing their scattered followers into 
ine. 


But behind the Nonconformist leaders are the Noncon- 
formist rank-and file, and it is possible that the Bishop of 
Rochester’s words may find more acceptance with some of 
them. They cannot but feel, we think, that there is 
a suspicion of unreality in Dr. Parker’s trumpet tones. 
When he tells the Government that Nonconformists “ have 
made up their minds not to pay another Church rate,” and 
dares them to “ defy the strongly expressed opinion of the 
National Council of Free Churches,” some of those who 
hear his sermons or read his letters may be tempted to ask 
themselves,— W hat is all this excitement about ? Noncon- 
formists have been contributing towards the maintenance 
of Church schools all their lives in the shape of grants 
from the Consolidated Fund; why is it so shocking that 
they should have to pay for the maintenance of voluntary 
schools in the shape of Big from the rates? Dr. 
Parker savs: “ Let the secular State teach secular things, 
and let the Christian Church teach things that are 
religious.” But this is just what the Bill enacts. 
The ratepayers, who for this purpose represent the 
State, provide and control secular instruction alike in 
denominational and undenominational schools. As regards 
religious instruction, the undenominationalists have a 
decided advantage, since undenominational instruction is 
paid for by the ratepayers, while denominational instruction 
is paid for by the managers. Dr. Parker’s point “is that 
religion should not be taught by the State.” But how is 
religion taught by the State under the Bill? Only so far 
as it is undenominational, and therefore obnoxious to a 
great number of Churchmen. So far as it is anything 
more than what is permitted by the Cowper-Temple 
Clause, it can only be taught in schools which are 
avowedly denominational. Dr. Parker will probably reply : 
‘Yes; but denominational equally with undenominational 
schools are to be maintained out of the rates.’ This would 
be a conclusive answer if only it were true in fact. But it 
is not true in fact. Dr. Parker has convinced himself ‘hat 
it is, but in order to do this he has had to exclude from 
his range of vision a vast amount of bricks and mortar. 
All over the country there are Church schools which have 
in the main been built by the voluntary offerings of 
Churchmen. These buildings are their contribution to 
the cost of keeping the schools gomg. For considerably 
more than half a century Churchmen have been building 
schools where but for them there would have been none 
at all, and they bring these buildings, together with all 
the further expenditure that will be needed on them, into 
the common educational stock. Mr. Acland contemptu- 
ously puts aside this contribution as representing only “a 
tenth, or at most an eighth, of the cost.” Mr. Acland is 
apparently thinking only of the cost of repairs and im- 
provements ; he takes no account of the capital value of 
the buildings,—of what it would cost to replace them for 
school purposes by buildings provided at the cost of the 
ratepayers. But even on this showing, even allowing that 
the managers’ contribution represents only “a tenth, or at 
most an eighth, of the cost,” why need it represent more ? 
A tenth, or at most an eighth, of the hours spent in school 
represents, we should say, with substantial accuracy, the 
proportion of the school day which is given to religious 
instruction, so that on Mr. Acland’s testimony—and he is 
a witness whose competence Dr. Parker will hardly dis- 
pute—the cost of the religious instruction in Church 
schools is paid by the managers, and only that of the 
secular instruction by the ratepayers. In fact, we have 
Dr. Parker’s ideal realised. The secular State teaches 
things that are secular, and the Christian Church teaches 
things that are religious. As the Bill stands, however, 
this will only be true of denominational schools. So long 
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as the Cowper-Temple Clause remains unrepealed the State, 
in the persons of the ratepayers, will go on teaching things 
that are religious. The Spectator is not troubled by this 
inconsistency, but Dr. Parker ought to be. By and by, 

rhaps, we shall find him demanding the repeal of the 
aw which permits it. 

The Bishop of Rochester asks Nonconformists to ‘ con- 
descend upon particular difficulties.” The first step 
towards the redress of grievances is to have them plainly 
set forth. But in the present controversy Nonconformists 
seem to despise particulars. They dwell upon the 
imaginary injury of having to pay for the teaching of a 
religion which they dislike, but when it comes to the places 
where the shoe really pinches they are almost silent. We only 
know of three such grievances,—the inability of Noncon- 
formist parents to have their children taught their religion 
in school; the difficulty in the way of Nonconformist 
children becoming pupil-teachers ; and the alleged fear on 
the part of the Nonconformist parents that if they avail 
themselves of the Conscience Clause they will somehow be 
sufferers. Do Nonconformists feel these grievances to be 
serious? If they do we see nothing in the way of their 
removal. If the National Council of Free Churches wi'l 
move Mr. Balfour to insert in the Bill the 27th Clause 
of the Bill of 1896, the first of the three will be removed, 
since Nonconformist parents who have children in attend- 
ance at a Church school will be able to arrange for the 
religious instruction of these children by their own 
Minister. This, with the power to make a correspond- 
ing arrangement in Board-schools, was part of the 
demand put forward by the two Convocations, 
so that such a provision would certainly not be op- 
posed by Churchmen, and could, if the Nonconformists 
desire it, be introduced without difficulty in Committee. 
The pupil-teacher grievance arises in this way. The 
teachers in elementary schools are largely supplied from 
this source, and as the pupil-teachers have early in their 
career to take part in the teaching in the school to which 
they are attached, the managers of a Church school 
naturally find it convenient that their pupil-teachers 
should all belong to the Church of England. It ought 
not, however, to be impossible to arrange that a proportion 
of pupil-teacherships should be open to promising children 
without reference to their religion. A natural sequence to 
this provision would be the foundation of Government 
training Colleges, as the present supply, derived as it is 
entirely from voluntary sources, is both inadequate and 
largely under the control of Churchmen. This is a natural 
consequence of the fact that it is Churchmen who have 
found the larger part of the money; but if there are more 
candidates wishing to be trained as teachers than the 
existing Colleges can accommodate, or if there are candi- 
dates who cannot conscientiously enter the existing Colleges, 
Nonconformists are perfectly able to press their claims 
upon the Government. The third grievance has the 
special drawback of being very hard to reduce to concrete 
shape. Are there any Nonconformist parents who are 
afraid to withdraw their children from the religious 
lesson? We cannot say. But whether there be or not, 
we can see no objection to legislating on the assump- 
tion that there are. In an elementary school the parent 
has to set the Conscience Clause in motion; in an industrial 
school the managers have to set it in motion. In an 
industrial school, that is to say, the creed of every child is 
noted down when he enters the school, and he is not 
allowed to attend any religious lessons given by teachers 
not of his own religion. It would be quite easy to apply 
the same rule to elementary schools. It would then be 
the duty of the managers to take care that all children 
entered in the school-register as Nonconformists were 
excluded from the religious lesson. Such a plan as this 
would have the additional merit of making the introduc- 
tion of separate denominational teaching still easier than 
under the present system. If Nonconformists would ask 
for things like these, we believe that they would get them, 
with at most a Session’s delay. But unfortunately they 
show no disposition to ‘“condescend upon particular 
difficulties.” 

We trust that Nonconformists will believe that we write 
as we have written in no spirit of hostility towards them. 
We feel, indeed, the strongest sympathy towards the members 
of the Free Churches when and if they are asserting the 


But they are deluding themselves with rhetorical nothin 
if they imagine that they are fighting the battle at 
religious liberty in opposing the present Bill as an Act of 
spiritual tyranny. On the contrary, the tyrannical incling. 
tion is with those who desire to destroy the voluntar 
schools. The leaders of the Nonconformist hierarchy are 
indeed in no little danger of becoming the tyrannical 
priests of Secular Uniformity. But Secular Uniformity 
if allowed to go unchecked, may prove just as great an 
oppressor and enemy of liberty as ever did religious 
uniformity. 





THE CANCER COMMITTEE. 


- proposal of the Committee headed by the 
Dowager-Duchess of Bedford to raise £100,000 
for a continuous and exhaustive inquiry into the causes 
and possible cures of cancer is, we think, a wise one. It ig 
open, no doubt, to the Continental sneer that the English 
think they can fight every evil with a club of gold, but 
still the proposal, especially if a little widened, may effect 
much permanent good. The Executive Committee which 
is behind it, and which will immediately be organised, will 
consist of members of the Royal College of Surgeons, the 
Royal College.of Physicians, the Royal Veterinary College, 
and the Royal Society, and will, we may be sure, keep 
quacks at a distance and insist on scientific evidence for all 
plausible assertions. They wil] not, we fear, discover a 
cure for cancer, for great discoveries are not made by 
Committees, whose instinct, and indeed function, is te 
winnow and reject, and who are pretty certain to be com- 
posed rather of those who have done things than of those 
who are eager, eager to foolishness sometimes, to do them. 
The successful must always have qualities, but illuminating 
insight is seldom the most prominent among them. The 
Executive Committee will, however, not be in a hurry, will 
concentrate knowledge from which perhaps other men may 
obtain light, will widen the area of experiment, will furnish 
a centre with which all the world may communicate, and 
will, above all, strip away that obscuring mass of folly and 
credulity which in all fields of discovery, and especially 
of medical discovery, impedes accurate vision. They can 
do nothing but good, and we are a little surprised that, 
considering the masses of money which nowadays, as in 
the days of the Roman Empire, accumulate in single 
hands, it is found necessary to ask the much-taxed 
public for a sum which any one of twenty millionaires 
ought to rejoice in an opportunity of contributing. They 
should be glad of a chance to justify the existence of a 
class which, though they do not see it, begins to be watched 
with something of the jealous alarm which attends, and 
usually hinders, the development of every new power. The 
world is never entirely sanguine, and is much relieved 
when it finds that new and very prominent forces are 
beneficent. 
The object of the Executive Committee might, however, 
be a little widened. Width of purpose no doubt often 
implies waste of means, and we can all see that in the 
domain of hygiene we can seek for too much, so much that 
energy is impaired by a feeling that it is better to be 
resigned. Clean water, pure air, and drains that will 
really carry are all good things, and when we narrow effort 
to procuring them we do much to secure to millions the 
health which is the first, or at all events the second, con- 
stituent of contented life. We shall not, however, extin- 
guish death, or even postpone it by any very useful period 
of time, and the man who is worried by precautions 
against bacilli and germs till he feels that he ought to live 
like a Jain devotee with muslin over his mouth 1s apt to 
display a recalcitrant fatalism, to clinch his teeth in order 
to keep curses in, and to ask how his grandfather lasted to 
ninety-three without all those fetters on free action. 
Nobody dare damn drains as Mr. Vanderbilt damned the 
public, but a great many people would like to. It is good, 
therefore, to limit effort to definite ends, say in this depart- 
ment to the prevention or cure of the diseases which cause 
death to be preceded by long periods of suffering. Among 
those diseases cancer is doubtless the worst, and the one 
which seems to increase most rapidly; but it is not the 
only one, and we do not see why the Executive Committee, 
armed as it will be with the support of the whole medical 
profession, should not extend its function to the encourage- 
ment of remedies for the whole group, including, we may 
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remark, those diseases of the eye which by arresting 
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~ ore frequently produce as much household misery as 
ag oe a bring pain. That there is need for 


ncouragement no experienced man would deny. The | 
gush ¢ nA chemist or the mechanical expert who has | 


ngineer or the « I ; 
po 8 any considerable discovery finds himself as a rule 


rewarded with almost startling rapidity, there being usually 
for one Henry Cort a dozen Bessemers who can be named. 
The doctor, on the other hand, who makes a discovery 
may or may not find appreciation, he is vary properly pre- 
yented from keeping any process secret to himself, and 
there is no tribunal, except indeed general professional 
opinion, which can pronounce with an authority recognised 
py the unlearned—“ This man has done such-and-such a 
thing.” We should like to see the Cancer Committee—the 
professional one, we mean, not the one which raises 
money—developed into such a tribunal, with action 
habitually restricted in the main to the diseases which 
recede death by needless or protracted agony. We will 
not suggest direct rewards for discovery, though we hold 
them unobjectionable, for a clear statement by such a 
tribunal that such a thing had been done and such a man 
had done it would mean to that man alinost instantaneous 
professional success. The gain to the world if the plan 
succeeded even occasionally would, we need not say, be 
enormous. It would help to introduce the euthanasia of 
which we recently wrote without exciting in the patient 
that sense of rebellion against a divine decree which makes 
of that practice an immorality. 

We wonder if the fear of death increases with the 

growth of luxury. We see no evidence of it, especially on 
the battlefield, and we fancy that the clergy of all denomi- 
nations wish despairingly that it did; but that the fear of 
disease does, and especially of disease accompanied by 
pain, we have no doubt whatever. The King was not con- 
sidered in the least undignified when he recently pressed 
quite earnestly for further investigations into cancer, and 
the greatest people in the land are eager in their support of 
the new, and apparently successful, treatment of con- 
sumption—the open-air treatment we mean—which has 
inspired hope in a thousand households where formerly 
there was only pained resignation. The reign of the 
quacks, too, has recommenced, sure sign that disease is 
dreaded, and even the nonsense of the Christian Scientists 
finds among otherwise sensible people an attentive audience. 
Indeed our very manners are changing under its influence, 
and it has become “ proper,” as Mr. George Russell 
says in a recent diatribe against the decadence of 
the Upper Ten, to discuss ‘“ appendicitis” on un- 
seasonable occasions. We do not see clearly the harm 
of that innovation, which only breaks a convention of 
no particular value, but it certainly indicates a growth 
of interest in bodily hygiene which gives those who are 
interested in making life happy a new chance. They. are 
no longer hampered in diffusing sound ideas of medicine 
by a senseless obscurantism. If only they will remember 
that the sentence of capital punishment passed upon us 
all is irreversible, and that our object should be not to 
ape death, but to alleviate or remove the need- 
ess sufferings which so often accompany or precede it, they 
may do much towards that most practical of all ends,— 
leaving the world better than they found it. For that 
object the Executive Committee on Cancer may be a most 
efficient agent, and we heartily hope not only that it may 
get its money quickly, but that it may get it in such 
needless quantity as to induce it to widen its purpose and 
assume some of the functions of a tribunal for the en- 
couragement of all scientific men who are striving to 
extinguish pain. Nothing is hopeless in that direction 
when we have already discovered chloroform, and are on 
the edge of the discovery which the late Sir John Erichsen 
once told the writer was indispensable if surgery was to be 
much improved, the discovery, namely, of means of 
seeing through the body. The Réntgon ray does not quite 
give us that, but the ether penetrates everywhere, and 
along the ether light can move. 








FRIENDSHIP IN THE BIBLE. 
NHE instances of friendship to be found in the Old Testa- 
ment are too well known to quote, but it is only in the 
books which the Early Church called indiscriminately 
“Wisdom” that friendship is treated of philosophically. 
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| admitted into the Protestant Canon, but the larger half of 
| Christendom accepts four. Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus form 
part of the Catholic Bible, and even the Reformed Churches 
seem to have been loth to shut them out. Both are bound in 
the Lutheran Bible, Coverdale’s Bible contained both, and the 
Church of England still recommends them to be read, not to 
substantiate doctrine, but as an ensample of life and morals. 
Bunyan says that as a young man he imagined Ecclesiasticus 
to be in the Bible, and even when he discovered to his great 
chagrin that it was apocryphal, he still thought it his 
duty “to take the comfort of it.’ These books, 
canonical and uncanonical, though widely divergent in 
the matter of date, are—so scholars tell us—the outcome of 
the same school of thought, and emanate from the Jewish 
‘wise men,” who were neither priests nor prophets, and con. 
cerned themselves little either with ritual or politics, but 
wrote about life, and laboured for the moral soundness of the 
people. Yet ethics and religion are never divorced by them, 
and even in the Book of Proverbs, wherein we have but one 
mention of the sacrificial system, the preacher declares that 
“where there is no vision the people cast off restraint.” 


By these devotees of wisdom friendship is highly exalted, and 
the social grace of friendliness inculcated with religious zeal. 
The wise man, according to the preacher, is “friendly” and 
discreet. He never repeats an ill-natured word; he “seeks 
love” and “covers transgressions”; he is cheerful, and 
neither scorns nor mocks, for “ where there is understanding 
there is no bitterness,” and “ Wisdom is the mother of fair 
love and fear and knowledge and holy hope.” The fool who 
refuses to hear Wisdom is not so much a silly or ignorant 
man as an ill-conditioned one. He has “ no friends,” he “up- 
braids much” and takes offence; “as an arrow that sticketh 
in a man’s thigh, so isa word in the heart of a fool.” He 
repeats and “ quarrels” and “ meddles,” forgetting that “it is 
an honour to a man to keep away from strife.” His “wrath 
is heavy,” and he is more dangerous than “a bear deprived of 
her whelps”; in fact, he is a discordant element in society, 
and impedes its progress towards a harmonious life. But 
even above “ friendliness” the wise men praise “ friendship,” 
and exalt that intimate sentiment which can never have 
many objects. Friendship “is the medicine of life and 
immortality,’ says the preacher; but he is too shrewd 
to imagine that such friendship is common. A true friend 
“loveth at all times,” but we hear a good deal about 
those who are only fit for fair weather. ‘There is a friend a 
companion at the table, but he will not abide in the day of 
distress.” On this subject the teaching of Wisdom is fervent 
and spiritual, yet her priests are never sentimental, nor do 
they ignore the inevitable jars of life or the necessity for 
forbearance in all human relationships. ‘ Reprove a friend,” 
we read, “lest he may not have understood and say I did it 
not, or if he did it, he may do it no more,” for “there is 
that slippeth with his tongue, but not from his heart.” If 
possible a misunderstanding is to be cleared up, and wise 
women in particular are said to “have a tongue to cure and 
mitigate.” The“ whisperer” who “separateth between friends” 
is cursed, for “as a man that destroyeth his friend so is he 


that destroyeth the friendship of his neighbour.” The in- 
tellectual effects of friendship are not overlooked. “ Hearty 
counsel” is compared to “ ointment and perfume.” Pleasant 


discourse is one of the sweet things of life, but “the talking 
of fools is like a burden by the way.” Again, the much. 
quoted verse from Proverbs, “ As iron sharpeneth iron, so doth 
a man’s countenance that of his friend,’ might have served as 
a text for the larger half of Bacon’s essay on Friendship, 
Friendship, says this later son of Wisdom, “ maketh daylight 
in the understanding, out of darkness and confusion of 
thought. Whosoever hath his mind fraught with many 
thoughts, his wits and understanding do clarify and break-up 
in the communicating and discoursing with another. He 
tosseth his thoughts more easily, he marshalleth them 
more orderly. He seeth how they look when they are 
turned into words. Finally, he waxeth wiser than himself, 
and that more by an hour's discourse than by a day's 
meditation.” Surely the seed of all these flowers of 
knowledge is contained in the one Hebrew line. These 
ancient sages sought to find out the right attitude of 
man to man, for herein they believed lay the secret of wisdom. 





Two only—Proverbs and Ecclesiastes—of these books are 





They condemned the violent; they condemned the deceitful; 
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they taught the love of equity; they warned men against the 
temptations of avarice. The man who perverts justice and 
the covetous man who “setteth his soul for sale” are alike 
the enemies of society. They have turned aside from the 
paths of wisdom, and withstood the advance of true civilisa- 
tion That they who obey Wisdom must in a sense accept 
servitude these men knew, but that outside the iron bars 
of Law there is no salvation for humanity they believed 
implicitly and were never tired of repeating. “Put thy 
feet into her fetters,” they exhort, “and thy neck into her 
chains, for her fetters shall be a strong defence, and her 
chains as a robe of glory. For in her is the beauty 
of life and her bands are a healthful binding.” The 
search after wisdom was to them a religious search, and 
those who obeyed its dictates brought their minds into 
harmony with the will of God. For though at times they 
descend in wisdom’s name to a mere utilitarian shrewdness, 
yet in their moments of greatest inspiration they use the 
word to personify the divine Spirit ‘“ All wisdom is from the 
Lord God,” declares the preacher, “and hath been always with 
Him, and is before all time.” Again, “The word of God on 
high is the fountain of wisdom,” and “ they that seek wisdom 
find the knowledge of God.” Thus they suspected the future 
oneness of the worship of God and the service of man which 
our Lord was to weld together for ever. They are the 
Prophets and Kings who desired to see the things the Apostles 
saw, but did not fully see them. Christianity began in friend- 
ship, and its Founder taught universal friendliness,—charity 
towards the whole world, including a man’s own enemies. 
But this love towards all men, whatever interpretation we 
put upon the word “love,” is an ideal never actually attained. 
The Christian religion presupposes immortality, and sets before 
its adherents a tusk which at death they must leave un- 
finished. Many men have, of course, achieved a rose-coloured 
indifference towards the human race, and with a kind of 
sweetened cynicism have made up their minds to expect little 
rather than be disappointed. Such people often imagine that 
they have reached the ideal of Christian charity, whereas in 
reality they are further off than those who continue to “ hope 
all things ” and bring “a railing accusation” every time that 
they hope in vain. The existence of a divine element in 
human nature is a truth involved in the cardinal doctrines 
of Christianity —de., the fatherhood of God and the 
brotherhood and immortality of man—but it is a truth 
often very hard to realise, and perhaps it is only through 
friendship or through hero-worship that ordinary people can 
conceive it at all. No one ever loved his friends or burned 
with admiration for the heroic characters of the world and 
remained a misanthrope, for every one realises that humanity 
is in some sense all of a piece. “ As in water face answereth to 
face, so doth the heart of man to man.’ Where do we find the 
evidence of the Spirit of God but in the hearts of men, 
alternately charmed and harassed as they are by the attraction 
of goodness, eternally torn and distressed between self-love 
and self-sacrifice? Nature is “red in tooth and claw”; no 
animal cares for his own kind. Where is the divine law of 
love? “The depth saith it is not in me; the sea saith it 
is not in me.” St. John tells us in his Epistle that if a 
man haute his brother whom he hath seen, he cannot love God 
whom he hath not seen; and in saying this be does not offer 
his reader a logical argument, but he states a spiritual fact, 
for no man has seen God who has not looked for Him where 
He has chosen chiefly to reveal Himself; that is, in the mind of 
man,—in that dark, imperfect glass which, however it is 
defiled by the world, the flesh, and the Devil, retains its power 
to reflect infinity. 





AN ANOMALOUS PEOPLE. 


‘a °HE north-western portion of the island of Borneo con- 

sists of one vast huddle of hills, those near the coast 
covered with rank green grass and mean shrub jungle, through 
which the red soil shows like flesh draped by a semi-trans- 
parent veil, those inland smothered in virgin forest, the 
whole culminating in the magnificent mountain of Kina- 
Balu, which, rising majestically, dominates the land. 
Between the hills a few insignificant rivers slink to the sea, 
dragging their black waters from the mountain range which 
runs parallel to the shore at a distance of some fifteen miles, 
—rivers which rise in big green patches of shallow swamp, 
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open out into fens and morasses in which the trees stand 


knee-deep in foul water and a sodden slush of vegetable 
life, and on the dangerous sand-bars at their mouths wa 
eternal war with wind and tide. The best of the ieee 
land bas passed into the keeping of the Brinei people, the 
Bajaus, and the Tlanuns, all folk of the adventurous Malayan 
stock, who in this part of Asia are the dominant race, the two 
last-named tribes being the descendants of the most noted 
sea-rovers and pirates in the Archipelago. Within the 
memory of living man these people were wont to put to sea 
for a three years’ cruise in fleets some thousands strong 
threshing out the narrow straits ruthlessly, and braving the 
dangers of the mightier waters which lie between Indo-Ching 
and Singapore and spread away from the mainland of Asia 
to the Philippines. Now steam and the British warship 
have together combined to render impossible what to the 
Malay was ever the “lordliest life on earth,” and the 
Bajaus and Llanuns, forced by circumstance to pre. 
tend that they are a pastoral people, pass their days 
in trying to solve the problem of how to live royally for a 
minimum exjenditure of the energy which is claimed by 
sordid toil. It is true that Allah in His merey has given them 
the North Borneo Company to fight, a blessing of which they 
are by no means unmindful, as the shareholders of that cor. 
poration know to their cost; but indeed their lot bas falley 
on dull and evil times, which were surely unendurable were it 
not for the existence of certain infidels, whom the white men 
are powerless adequately to protect, and whose blended sim- 
plicity and timidity make them as so many pavid lambs in 
the talons of the True Believer. 


These poor people answer to the generic name of Disun— 
viz., “the folk who dwell in clearings in the forest”—and 
they are among the most curious of the many strange and 
diverse offspring of the human family with which the 
Archipelago is crammed to the bewilderment of anthro. 
pologists. In appearance they are more fragile and slender 
than the Malays, something lighter in colour, and in the 
eyes of one and all may be marked that peculiar expression, 
at once patient, fearful, and utterly despondent, which belongs 
to the lost races, the races that have never had their day, and 
have been during all their history as driven cattle before 
their stronger oppressors. They are filthily dirty in person 
and surroundings; they dress in foul wisps of rag round 
loins and head; they tattoo their bodies in fantastic fashion; 
they carry much of their portable gear in the elastic holes 
punched in the sagging lobes of their ears; and they encase 
their wrists and ankles, and the bodies of their women-folk 
from breast to waist, in coils of brass wire. They live in 
scattered groups, each village usually consisting of a single 
long hut, wherein the family cubicles open out on to a com- 
mon verandah, and the roof trees fairly groan under their loads 
of dried human skulls, the hideous trophies of hundreds of 
unrecorded treacheries. For the Dasun, like all the natives 
of Northern Borneo, never kills in fair fight if he can avoid 
doing so, and takes no flattering unction to his soul either 
on the score of his victim’s prowess or his own valour, 
He kills, in fact, as the ferret and some other animals 
kill, for the mere love of bloodshed, selecting the defences 
less for his prey, and sparing neither sex nor age. It 
is curious that Borneo, which for a tropical country is sin- 
gularly free from the more savage of the beasts, should pro- 
duce more men instinct with this wanton homicidal mania 
than any other place of its size in the world. The Disun 
plants rice, and on oceasion even displays a certain rude skill 
in the irrigation of his fields; he grows and cures his own 
tobacco, which to the European palate is infinitely less acrid 
than the villainous “Java grass”; he fishes in the river, 
searches the jungle for gutta, rattans, and eagle wood, and 
before Manchester came to his aid was accustomed to fashion 
his own scanty garments out of bark and various fibres. For 
the rest, he has domesticated the fowl, the buffalo, the goat, 
the pig, and the dog,—the latter his inseparable though three- 
parts starved companion, a bony, long-legged, yellow creature, 
with the sharp nose and the pricked ears which tell so surely 
of close relationship to his wild fellow of the forests, 
But in spite of all these things, which in a greater or 
a lesser degree must be accounted as signs of successful 
attainment towards a certain standard of civilisation, the 
Dasun remains hopelessly and irredeemably a savage. Com- 
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Tred with the Malay, who has an original but complete 
civilisation of his own, and a code of manners more exacting 
than that of the most refined European, the Disun is as 
barbarous as he is unpleasing to at least four of our fiv 
senses. Since, moreover, he has been down-trodden for ages, 
and shares with so many other Oriental peoples a complete 
lack of ambition for higher things, the marvel is that he has 
progressed sO far as he has on the road of improvement; 
put surely it is written that thus far shall he go and no 
farther. 

This it is which renders the Disun at once an anomaly and 
an enigma, one of the thousand puzzles that are set to men 
of science by the bewildering corner of Asia which we call 
the Malayan Archipelago,—for while it is certain that his 
past has been both unrecorded and inglorious, that his 
present is abject, and that his future is hopeless, his 
language and his religious beliefs betray a subtlety, a refine- 
ment, and an amount of originality which seem altogether 
at odds with the man himself. He has been utterly domi- 
nated by the Malays, who possess one of the simplest if one of 
the most idiomatic of tongues, and whose own rude pantheism 
surrendered almost without a struggle to the teachings of the 
Muhammadan missionaries; yet he possesses a language 
which would seem to belong to a refined and fastidious 
civilisation, and has held staunchly to his own beliefs in 
spite of all efforts to convert him to the faith of Islam. The 
Dasun, in fact, who in his every-day dealings is the most 
docile, timid, and unaggressive of men, runs fearlessly a-tilt 
against all the best-constructed theories of the learned. 
What business has such an one as he with a language which 
is not only agglutinative and complicated by a most elaborate 
system of prefixes, suffixes, and diabolical interfixes, but con- 
jugates its verbs and declines its nouns after a fashion which 
seems to have stepped straight out of some sort of chaotic 
Latin grammar? Such incompliance with received ideas as 
to what should by right belong to primitive men seems to 
amount to an insolence,—a kind of lése-majesté against the 
person of the great king Science. But when we turn from 
the speech of the Disun toa consideration of his religious 
beliefs a still more incongruous originality is reveuled. 

Space will not permit me to do more than give a single 
instance illustrative of the ingenuity of the Dusun’s creed, 
but fortunately one example will suffice to convince most 
readers that this curious people, though sunken in the depths 
of an abject barbarism, have in their time thought deeply 
concerning the origin of things, and have evolved explana- 
tions which at any rate bear comparison with those put for- 
ward by the philosophers of higher races. ‘In the Beginning,” 
say the Dusuns, “there was nothing, only darkness and the 
emptiness of the void,— but there was a long, thin stone; and 
out of the long, thin stone came creeping from one end the 
god Kinohringan, and from the other end came the goddess 
Sinemundu, crawling. And together they seated themselves 
upon the long, thin stone, and around them was nothing, 
only the darkness and the emptiness of the void. Then 
Kinohringan spoke to Sinemundu, telling her of the Perfect 
World which he had it in his mind to make, the world without 
flaw, in which there should be happiness and ease and health 
and peace and abundance, and in which no evil should find foot- 
hold; and Sinemundu listened to his words, professing admira- 
tion, and after the manner of women saying soft words of praise 
to pleasure him.” But before he set about his task of creation, 
Kinobringan rose up from his seat upon the long, thin stone, 
and bidding Sinemundu await his return, wandered off into 
the void in order to explore its capabilities, and when he had 
departed, evil entered into the heart of Sinemundu his wife. 
First, she was offended in that Kinohringan had spoken of 
his schemes only, and of the great things which he would do; 
and then she began to ask herself, in what was she his inferior 
seeing that both had emerged from the long, thin stone? Re- 
senting his airs of superiority, she sought some means of 
vindicating her own claims to consideration and respect, and 
at once the idea came to her that she would create the Perfect 
World of which he had spoken, so that on his return he would 
find that he had been forestalled, and would admit that her 
godhead was equal to his own. Thereupon she began 
hurriedly to fashion the world, working with feverish haste 
lest all should not be completed before her lord rejoined 


her; and since she was a woman she lacked con- 








tinuity of purpose, and was ever busy over another piece 
of work before she had fairly completed that which she 
had in hand. Therefore all chat she wrought was flawed and 
blemished, for the hills were too high, so that they robbed 
men of their breath, and the valleys were too low, so that they 
became swamps for which no man has any use, and where the 
waters were not too abundant they were scarce and difficult to 
find. Moreover, the sun was too hot, the moon could only 
shine fitfully, the rains were too heavy, the droughts too lox z, 
the jungles too dense, and game and forest produce too rare 
and hard to come by. But worse than all this, pain and 
sickness and death, the bad dreams which cause the Disuns 
to destroy so many of their unborn children, and the cruel 
curse of labour, without which man may not support life, 
were suffered to win a place in the world which Sinemundu ° 
fashioned. But when Kinohringan returned and bebeld the 
sorry, misshapen thing which she had made, he was filled 
with horror and cried aloud with an exceeding bitter ery, but 
he would have naught to do with it, and bade Sinemundu 
manage it in accordance with the measure of the folly which 
had brought it into existence. Wherefore among the Disuns 
women hold all sacerdotal offices even to this day, and 
though the people pray to the great god Kinohringan, they 
know that all evil has its source in the goddess whose pride 
and untimely interference alone prevented the creation of the 
Perfect World. 


That, I maintain, would be a remarkable myth, no matter 
what the ancient religion in which it found a place, or the 
race of the forgotten philosopher who evolved it; but coming 
to us as it does from one of the most primitive peoples in the 
depths of the Bornean forests, it seems to thrust out of 
shape many of our preconceived ideas as to the limitations of 
the intellect among suvages. It is ingenious, original, and 
in a sense plausible; it shows a certain cynical appreciation 
of some aspects of human nature, and it supplies a workable 
explanation for things inexplicable. It is, above all, curious 
to note the reappearance of the masculine tendency—itself as 
old as Adam—to lay all the blame for a world that has gone 
awry upon the woman. At any rate, it bears out Sir Walter 
Scott’s opinion, that none are so mean and ignorant but that 
they have something interesting to impart to their betters 
if the latter know where to look for it,—even in the camps of 
the naked Disuns. Hue CLirrorp. 





THE BREAKFAST STATE OF MIND. 


TWNHE bacillus has entered upon a new era of activity. The 

Lancet has made the timely discovery—timely, because 
the penny post has now been a national institution for sixty- 
two years, and because if it is really an institution dangerous 
to the health of the nation, clearly no occasion could have 
been more opportune for drawing attention to it than last 
week—that disease and death lurk in the morning postbag. 
You do not know, that is, where your letters may have come 
from, or who may have sent them, or what letters they may 
have rubbed corners with in the pillar-box or the post office; 
consequently they are highly unsufe things to have brought 
into the house. Above all, you must not open or read them 
at breakfast-time, when they usually arrive. If you do that, 
it ispractically certain that a bacillus of a peculiarly dangerous 
breed will come out of the envelopes sent you, and will settle 
in your coffee or your butter, or will crouch in an expectant 
manner in your bacon and eggs; and that being so, you may 
take it for granted that sooner or later you will be attacked 
by a disease which you might easily have avoided by having 
no letters sent you. The only objection to the Lancet’s dis- 
covery seems to be that people who do not get letters at 
breakfast-time appear to be subject to quite as many diseases 
as those who do, which it is difficult to understand, 

A correspondent of the Daily Mail, whose state of mind, in 
contemplating the Lancet’s discovery, may perhaps best be 
described as one of resigned horror, raises a point which deals 
not so much with the hygienic side of the question as with the 
effect which he thinks the banishment of the morning post- 
bag will have upon the morale of the breakfast-table. “ Every- 
body knows,” he writes, “that breakfast is the most trying 
meal of the day. People are often only half awake, liable to be 
irritable, and averse from conversation. The reading of one’s 
letters and the newspaper has often saved the situation and 
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prevented many an acrimonieus conversation. But I suppose 
we must, in the interests of health, abandon these practices 
and take refuge in a stony silence.” The suggestion is suf- 
ficiently saddening. The curtain rises, so to speak, upon 
two or more persons seated at a table at nine in the 
morning, confronted with various kinds of foods, for which 
they may or may not feel a desire, and each in his or her 
peculiar “breakfast state of mind.” ‘To these enter a post- 
man carrying a number of letters. Instead of being allowed to 
“save the situation” by presenting the irritable and taciturn 
with something to interest them, he is met at a half-opened 
door by a footman or a parlour-maid, suitably protected by an 
apron soaked in disinfectants, the contents of the postbag are 
hurried off to be fumigated or sterilised, and the assembled 
breakfasters are left either to indulge in “acrimonious con- 
versation” or to glare at each other in “stony silence.” 


The melancholy picture suggests one or two interesting 
questions. Why is breakfast “the most trying meal of the 
day” ? Why are people irritable at breakfast and disinclined 
to talk? Is it possible, perhaps, that there already exists a 
particular breakfast bacillus, which thrives in the presence of 
bacon, coffee, and buttered toast, and which attacks everybody 
who comes into the room where it lives, with a varying effect 
upon different constitutions? For the breakfast state of 
mind varies with different persons. There are several distinct 
classes into which the prevalent symptoms seem to fall. 
People do not behave in the same way at breakfast as at other 
meals, and though at dinner their moods may be practically 
indistinguishable—the states of mind of diners, that is, do not 
greatly vary—at breakfast they conduct themselves as dif- 
ferently as possible. There are some people, for instance, who 
are in offensively high spirits early in the morning; in a state 
of health, in short, which really is rightly described as rude. 
You can hear them coming downstairs, no matter how far the 
stairs are away from the dining-room, after slamming their 
bedroom doors with a resounding bang. They open the dining- 
room door as if they were pursued by a policeman, and 
probably slap their male friends on the back in an extremely 
provocative manner. During breakfast itself, while con- 
suming great quantities of all kinds of food, they comment 
loudly on the small appetites of others, and sist upon draw- 
ing the attention of those who clearly wish to eat very little 
to the presence of everything which is edible in the room. 
They appear to be perfectly unconscious of the amount of 
suffering which their splendidly healthy habits inflict upon 
other persons of less robust constitutions, and are only able 
to suggest, in answer to possible complaints of a headache, 
that the complainant should resort to the particular dishes of 
which they have themselves eaten, and which they invariably 
describe as “ quite excellent.” 

If the frame of mind of the rude and boisterous breakfaster 
is one extreme, the other extreme is the mental state of the 
man who goes through the meal in a condition of profound 
depression. He glances vaguely and uncomprehendingly at a 
succession of dishes, eventually taking the smallest possible 
amount of the dish that it is easiest to get on with. He does 
not speak unless some one speaks to him, when he either 
answers shortly and sadly, or, more often, with obviously 
forced merriment and inconsequent laughter. Or—and per- 
haps this variant of the breakfast state of mind is a more 
striking antithesis to the rudely boisterous—his unbalanced 
mental attitude may be one of suppressed fury. Men have 
been known who every morning of their lives hold a kind of 
review of their acquaintances and friends, and in some cases 
of those whom they employ. They occupy the breakfast-hour 
in passing, so to speak, down the front and rear ranks, and in 
trenchantly summing up the habits and qualifications of every 
man reviewed, ending in each case with the verdict that “ he 
is anass.” Probably he is nothing of the kind; later in the 
day, indeed, he may become endowed with all the virtues, but 
from eight o’clock in the morning until ten he possesses for the 
furious breakfaster no characteristics except those of the idiot, 
or, in exceptional cases, of the professional robber. Of course, 
between the extremes of the rudely boisterous and the pro- 
foundly depressed or trenchantly furious breakfast states of 
mind there are others less definite. The curious case came 
under the observation of the present writer of a man who, 
although in every respect temperate and healthy, did not find 
himself able to breakfast until every one else had finished, 
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He was accustomed to get up at the same time as every one 
else, but knowing that others staying in the same house were 
breakfasting in the ordinary way downstairs, he would pace 
up and down his room waiting until a footman, specially in. 
structed, brought in the news that breakfast was over, He 
would then enter the dining-room with an excellent appetite, 
which, however, failed him completely should any fellow. 
guest by chance return to the room. But nothing, in any case, 
exhausted his patience; if it happened that a late riser 
remained at the breakfast-table half-an-hour longer than the 
rest, he accepted the situation with complete equanimity; 
nor, upon any consideration, would he consent to breakfast in 
his own room, or anywhere except at a deserted table. There 
are other and more or less comprehensible states of mind; 
as, for instance, the dislike which some persons have of 
watching other people eat porridge; the unhappiness which 
possesses some breakfasters, usually journalists, unless they 
are allowed to walk up and down the room in silence; the 
extreme difficulty which some men find in breakfasting in 
a room in which there is a looking-glass; and the strange 
mental condition which, at whatever time they may 
happen to come down to the dining-room, impels some 
persons to but one desire,—namely, to get the thing over as 
soon as possible. “Early or late, winter or summer, work or 
holidays, two damns and a cup of coffee—that’s my break. 
fast,” was the succinct comment of one who invariably began 
the day in a quite unnecessary burry. 

If Englishmen were not Englishmen the meeting of the 
household at the breakfast-table would have ceased to be a 
custom long ago, or rather the custom would never have 
existed. The Frenchman, recognising that many persons are 
not at their best early in the morning, refuses to meet his 
fellows at a meal until mid-day. The Englishman seems to 
insist, although as an individual he does not always like it, 
that everybody shall wake up early and get up early, and to 
get that done properly he makes everybody eat early and 
together. The consequence is the breakfast state of mind; 
as to which it is satisfactory to think that there is really no 
moral of any kind whatever to be drawn, except possibly that, 
like other things for which the Englishman suffers, he brings 
it on himself. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
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THE GIRL OF THIS PERIOD. 
(To rue Epiror or THE “ Srectator.’’] 
Srr,—So many onslaughts have lately been directed, both in 
print and in speech, against the young woman of to-day that 
one almost expects to see her wither under the process, like 
the Jackdaw of Rheims. One looks around with involuntary 
apprehension lest she should appear in the condition of that 
“ on-chancy ” bird, whose— 
“ Feathers all seemed to be turned the wrong way, 
His pinions drooped, he could hardly stand.” 

But strange to say, it is not so. The all-pervading girls that 
one meets at every turn seem happily to be in better case than 
ever. To say that they are not withered and draggle-tailed 
would be to express but faintly the radiance of their appear- 
ance. But stay—in one respect, yes; their feathers are “turned 
the wrong way,” for they no longer point to Buckingham 
Palace. The three Court plumes which they were occasion- 
ally privileged to wear in former years are to be theirs no 
longer, since we are warned that it is only a small proportion 
of unmarried daughters who will now be invited to go to 
the “Courts.” It is somewhat to be regretted, by the way, 
that a paragraph, I do not know whether official or not, 
quoted by a recent writer in the Westminster Gazette 
should imply that it is by being banished from the 
presence of their Gracious Majesties that the young 
girl will regain her charm. “She will not,” in the 
words of the paragraph, “be encouraged to hold her own 
against matrons, young or otherwise.” But who are the 
people without whose encouragement she will be unable to 
hold her own? Not necessarily, I fear, those in authority. 
Nor, I imagine, will any official ordinance make the dis- 
criminating observer avert his eyes from a maiden worthy of 
cbservation, even in order to concentrate it on matrons, 
whether “young or otherwise.” The paragraph goes on to 
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say, “she will very properly be treated as a girl and nothing 


more.” The italics are mine, wrung from me by amazement 

at the wording of this last sentence. What is all this? Are 

we in China, where a man speaks of his womankind as the 

“mean things of the inner chamber,” or are we in a country 

and at a time where they have been for some centuries past 

treated in a manner which should amply satisfy them even if 
they do get “nothing more "Pp “We may reasc mably expect,” 
the paragraph goes on, “ that the young girl will be put back 
into her proper place, and will there soon regain the charm 
and simplicity she had lost.” “Her proper place” begs the 
question with a truly delightful artlessness. What is. her 
proper place ? We vaguely know the kind of spot it is 
supposed to be, since putting people there is a process 
applied to many kinds of evil-doers, from refractory 
servants upwards; but though the process may be salutary, 

I have not observed that the result is invariably an 
added charm in the demeanour of the corrected one. It is 
occasionally the reverse. 

The Westminster Gazette deplores the fact that young 
women in these days who do not need to earn money 
must have “something to do,” the technical name given 
to some occupation which is not the one commonly under 
their hand. But the very obvious reason that this yearn- 
ing has come prominently before us in these days is that 
the young women of the leisured classes marry much later 
than they used. The time, say, between the ages of twenty- 
one and twenty-five, during which in former years the girl 
starting her own home life had more than enough occupation 
in looking after her house and undertaking the dear cares of 
her nursery, must now be artificially filled with something that 
will more or less satisfy the available energy, hope, and ardour 
that, if the woman is worth anything at all, are all there bub- 
bling over and waiting to be used. It is no good saying under 
such circumstances, “ Be content to exist beautifully.” That 
well-worn expression has been forced into so many suitable and 
unsuitable gaps, in season and out of season, that it no longer 
keeps the water out, and it is entirely misleading besides. We 
must all have been shown by experience and observation that 
the art of living, often carried on under such conditions most 
unsatisfyingly, cannot be called “existing beautifully.” I 
would encourage a young woman to take up any respectable 
occupation she chooses outside her own obvious daily round, 
and she will probably find that whether she elects to be a rate 
collector or a lady decorator, a nurse, a sanitary inspector, a 
bookbinder, or a minor philanthropist or artist in any form, 
she will almost certainly by so doing add to the sum of happi- 
ness in the world. For she will be more cheerful and con- 
tented herself, and this will tend to make those round her 
more cheerful too. It is a platitude too obvious to need 
stating that it does not make for the gaiety of the family 
circle to have one of its members in a condition of unsettled 
and aimless discontent. But in heaven’s name let us warn 
our young friend, when she gets this hobby and content- 
making pursuit, not to be always talking about it. It is this 
which drives the world to desperation, and makes it say hard 
things about the woman who needs something to do. But I 
believe it to be almost entirely the talking, and not the doing, 
which is responsible for this evil judgment. It is not mostly 
what we are doing which may make us tiresome and unloved 
by our kind, for while we are doing it we are presumably 
in contact chiefly with fellow-workers or with those who 
are benefited by our efforts; but it is the incessant talking 
about it afterwards to people who are not necessarily 
interested. It is a principle that takes one a long 
time to master, that the codes of merit in action and in 
speech are entirely different; that the counterpart of estimable 
deeds is not complacent speech concerning them; that the 
growing knowledge of life and its principles that we may be 
acquiring from a given occupation should not be imparted in 
season or out of season to other people, who most probably, to 
boot, know it already. 

Perhaps the responsibility for the mistakes that young 
people make in this direction lies a good deal in the 
hands of their elders. We should tell them in time, 
when they are eagerly starting on their career, and while 
it can be done with no offensive personal application, what are 
the pitfalls they should most avoid. As a rule we tell them 
afterwards, when they have tumbled in. It is then that 





we stand on the brink and say, “You can’t think how 
absurd you look in there.” But we ought to tell them 
before. I should like to gather all the young girls I know 
into the market-place and say to them: “ Now listen, young 
women; there are three things that the young, when good, 
should never, never be,—boring, priggish, and above all, 
patronising. It is these manifestations that rouse a blind 
fury in young as well as in old, and neutralise all the possible 
excellence of the speaker.” I should like to repeat these 
admonitions to every young woman before she starts upon 
her daily round of existence, and if she took them to heart I 
believe that the outcry against her would gradually cease,~ 
an outcry, I must admit, often more than justified by the un 
attractive demeanour into which excellent hearts, minds, and 
dispositions are apt to be translated. Let but that demeanour 
be modified and the girl of this period remain in essentials as 
she is, and she will, to my mind, be one of the most satis- 
factory products of the time. In saying this I may perhaps 
be considered unduly optimistic, but on this subject I agree, I 
must confess, with La Fontaine :— 
“Je ne suis pas de ceux qui disent, ‘Ce n’est rien, 


a” 


C’est une femme qui se noie,’”— 
even if she were a girl.—I am, Sir, &c., 
A GIRL or A Former PERIOD. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





RICHMOND PARK AS A MANGUVRING GROUND. 
[To THE EpDITOR OF THR “ SPRCTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mr. Akers-Douglas can hold out no hope of allowing 
Richmond Park to be used as an exercise ground for 
Volunteers, the reasons given for this amazing decision 
being that were the Park to be used for that purpose 
the public would have its enjoyment limited, and the deer 
and wild birds would have their very existence jeopardised. 
There can be no question that one of the principal problems 
to be solved in these crowded islands is how and where to find 
suitable maneuvring grounds for our soldiers. This difficulty 
is felt to press with the greatest severity in the neighbourhood 
of our large towns; and in the vicinity of Londonitispractically 
impossible to train the corps of Metropolitan Volunteers in 
the practices which are now considered necessary by our 
military authorities. Yet now we learn that one of the few 
places where such training might be carried out is to be for 
ever shut to our citizen soldiers. My object in writing to 
you is to point out that our Government is setting a 
bad and senseless example to the private owners of land. 
Iremember that some years ago a general officer was unable 
to get an area of land sufficiently large to exercise his troops 
upon, and, as he happened to be a personal friend of mine, he 
applied to me as a landowner to help him in this matter. I 
managed to secure the goodwill and co-operation of neigh- 
bouring squires, and placed at my friend’s disposal as much 
land as he required. As far as my own land was concerned, 
though it is highly. preserved, I placed no restrictions what- 
ever in his way, and for one whole fortnight some ten thousand 
troops careered all over my property, in and out of my coverts; 
horse, foot, gunners, Engineers, Army Service Corps were all 
allowed to look at my pheasants, scatter my coveys of partridges, 
and scare the hares in the month of September, a critical 
period for game preserves; and was any one one whit the 
worse for this incursion? I can answer most emphatically, 
No. My game-book of that year shows the same imposing 
totals as in the previous years, my tenants were grossly over- 
compensated, and when the troops left us we were heartily 
sorry that the time for their departure had come. Our 
troops must be trained in peace-time to perform those exercises 
which they will be called upon to execute in war; that they 
have not been so trained is one of the sad and bitter lessons 
learnt in this war. And now let us examine Mr. Akers- 
Douglas’s reasons for excluding Volunteers from Richmond 
Park. Would the public have its enjoyment limited by the 
presence of the Metropolitan corps? I think not; on the 
contrary, I venture to anticipate that the public would be 
very pleased to have opportunities for making a closer 
acquaintance with these fine soldiers; incidentally recruiting 
would not be likely to suffer; indeed, the presence of Volun- 
teers in Richmond Park would be fraught with consequences 
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satisfactory both to the public and to the Volunteers, Would 
the deer and wild birds suffer? Again I venture to think 
that no evil effects would ensue, and this opinion I base on 
my own personal experience of soldiers on a highly preserved 
estute. The men are never separated from their officers, and 
I do not suppose for one moment that Mr. Akers-Douglas 
wishes to insinuate that though such an arrangement might 
be possible with Regular troops, yet it could not be carried 
out with Volunteers.—I am, Sir, &c., A SQUIRE. 


[Our correspondent employs a most cogent argument when 
he points out what a bad example the Government are setting 
all landlords by refusing to allow the Volunteers to be trained 
in Richmond Park for fear of disturbing the deer and the 
herons. After such action how can they appeal to the squires 
of England and tell them that they ought to regard it as a 
part of their duty to their country to allow troops to march 
across their land? The squires when that appeal is made— 
and all who care for the essential interests of his Majesty's 
military forces agree that it ought to be made—will say: “ We 
close our land to your troops for the same reason that you 
close Richmond Park to them.” And what makes the pity of 
it the greater is the fact that, as our correspondent shows by 
a concrete example, no harm whatever is, in reality, done to 
the game by the maneuvring of troops. That is a fact at 
which we rejoice, for we are not the enemies but the friends 
of all manly outdoor sports such as shooting, and also of 
the preservation of the amenities of the country, whether 
as regards wild life or natural scenery. No doubt the 
training of our soldiers must be the first consideration, but 
it is most satisfactory that neither sport, nor the wild life 
of England, nor the beauty of her woods and fields need be 
in the least degree interfered with.—Eb. Spectator. } 





GRADUATED EXCISE LICENSES. 
(To THE EDITOR or THE “SPECraTOR.”) 


S1r,—The Chancellor's Budget proposals for the extra Id. on 


bankers’ cheques and the duty on grain are likely to meet | 
with determined oppusition. It is the opinion of a great many 
that he might have secured by graduating brewers’ licenses a | 
large sum, without in any way interfering with trade, and at | 


the same time doing an act of justice to the small brewers, 
who are fast disappearing. In 1880, when the change was 
made from a Malt to a Beer duty, unfortunately the brewer's 
license was fixed at £1 for all brewers; previously there was a 
graduated license duty from 12s. 6d. upwards, brewers paying 
in addition the Malt-tax on all the materials used. In all the 
villages there were malthouses and small breweries where 
labourers were employed, and the neighbouring farmers 
had markets for their barley, thus keeping them on 
the soil, and the licensed victuallers who brewed for 
their customers a wholesome beer from malt and hops 
only, had some chance of making a living. That the 
imposition of a uniform tax of only £1 on all brewers 
has had a most disastrous effect on the small brewers 
the following figures will prove. When the Beer-duty was 
introduced the number of licensed brewers was twenty-two 
thousand; there are now only six thousand four hundred and 
forty in the United Kingdom! The huge brewers have 
erushed the small men out of the trade, and we have the 
* tied house” system also as one of the consequences. With 
the aid of sugar substitutes, chemicals, improved machinery, 
and skill, the duty-charges on the beer were on the “ gravity,” 
and not on the materials, as in the case of the small brewers, 
who had no scientific skill, no improved machinery, and used 
no sugar substitutes, nor chemicals. Now that we have 
graduated Death-duties, Income-tax, House-duty, publicans’ 
licenses, surely it is high time to graduate brewers’ licenses, 
and preserve the small brewers from complete extinction.—I 
am, Sir, &c., W. L. 





THE EDUCATION BILL. 


[To THE EbDIroR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 


Srr,—As a steady supporter of the Unionist Government, | 


muy I be allowed to express a doubt whether they will do 
wisely in sacrificing the large amount of time and energy 
which will evidently be required to enable them to pass the 
Education Bill this Session? In thus speaking I am not 


alluding chiefly to “the religious c.iliculty,” though I fear 
that this goes deeper and involves more peril to the cohesion 


. . . . Wiha. 
of the Unionist majority than some of its light-Learted 


champions are aware of. But I will suppose that this diffi. 
culty has been cleared out of the way, and that the measure 
has been made acceptable both to the Bishop of Rochester 
and to Dr. Parker Still, is it one which the friends of a 
wisely organised, scientific scheme of education for all classes 
of Englishmen can hail with satisfaction? For my part, I 
cannot thus regard it. The whole burden of remodel. 
ling our educational system, primary and secondary, is 
if I understund the Bill rightly, thrown on our County 
Councils, bodies that have done admirably the administrative 
work which devolved upon them, and which for the most 
part they inherited from their predecessors, the Magistrates 
at Quarter Sessions, but which have not had the oppor- 
tunity to do any great organising work. Nor would they 
by their very constitution be likely to accomplish it with 
brilliant success. Especially does this fear seem to me to 
be reasonable in reference to education, a subject on which 
the typical County Councillor is—may one not say ?— 
emphatically not an expert. The fact is, it appears to me, 
that the subject is not yet ripe for legislation. We are all 
more or less in a fog as to the right relation of the State 
to the schoolmaster, as to the demarcation of territory 
between primary and secondary schools, and soon. Eveng 
satisfactory definition of secondary education is stall to seek, 
Might it not be possible to convenea Parliament of Education 
expressly to consider this and kindred questions, and to advise 
the Parliament at Westminster thereon? Let there be one or 
two representatives chosen—if you hke, by the County Council 
—from each county. Add to these representatives from the 
older Universities, from the new provincial Colleges, from the 
great public schools, from the teachers in Bourd-schools, from 
the great voluntary educational Associations. If an assembly of 
not more than one hundred and fifty persons (women as well as 
men), all practically interested in education, and not primarily 
interested in the question between the “ Outs’ and “Ins” of 
politics, were thus called together, I venture to think that in 
this way a scheme might be formulated which would really 
supply the deficiencies of our present system, and meet the 
educational needs of the whole country. And I should not be 
| surprised if during the discussion of these vital educational 
questions the religious difficulty disappeared altogether, or at 
least shrank into much smaller proportions than it now occu. 
| pies.—I am, Sir, &e., Tuos. Hopexin, 
Barmoor Castle, Beal, Northumberland. 

| 


| [We fear that it would be very difficult for the Government 
| to withdraw their Bill in face of the very partisan way in 
| which it bas been opposed, nor do we feel very sure that the 
| Parliament of Education would be as harmonious a body as 
' Dr. Hodgkin hopes. But of one thing we are sure, and that 
| is that if opponents of the Bill—and its supporters too --would 
| approach the question in the temperate, reasonable, charitable, 
| and therefore in the best sense religious, spirit in which Dr. 
| Hodgkin approaches it, there might be some prospect of 


| establishing a system of education worthy of the nation. 
| When, however, the more fiery portion of the hierarchy of the 
| Free Churches discuss matters in the spirit which they are 
| showing just now, what possible hope can there be of wise and 
| prudent counsels guiding the decision of the nation ?—Ep, 
| Spectator.) 








PARADOXES OF THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY, 
(To THE EbDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—A friend has just drawn my attention to an article 
under the above heading in the Spectutor of April 12th in 
which you animadvert upon views which you suppose to be 
deducible from a paper which I contributed to this month’s 
Nineteenth Century, and you even go so far as to say: “ Arch- 
deacon Fletcher gives us to understand that the last thing 
| we ought to expect from clergymen is the giving of religious 
| instruction.” I am surprised that a paper with the Spee. 
tator’s reputation for intelligence and integrity should make 
a statement so monstrous and unfounded, The broad duty 
fof “giving religious instruction” is of course recognised 
by every clergyman, and was not under discussion in the 
paper referred to.’ The point under consideration was this, 
—Should every elementary school be required to open its 
doors to all manner of religious and irreligious teaching, or 
should each denominational school teach its own religion 
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only, and each local-authority school give a simple non- 
denominational kind of Christian instruction? Against the 
former alternative I had to weigh certain well-known 
objections, to some of which you allude, but the strongest 
of which you leave unmentioned,—viz., that the system has 
already been tried on a very extensive scale and under most 
fayourable conditions, and that it utterly broke down, with 
most lamentable results. Finding that these objections, 
based upon actual experionce, were apparently unanswer- 
able, I had to fall back upon the other alternative, 
and to conclude “that definite religious instruction such 
as the English and Roman Churches require, can only 
be satisfactorily given in schools belonging to the denomi- 
nation whose tenets are to beimparted; that only one form of 
yeligion can be successfully taught in any one school; that 
each denominational school must teach its own creed; and 
that the local-authority school must confine its instruction to 
proad generalities with which nobody is likely to disagree.” 
I declare the ministers of all denominations to be responsible 
for the religious teaching of their several schools. For all the 
million nine hundred thousand children in Church schools 
I say the clergy are responsible. It is for the sake of giving 
them Church teaching that we have borne the hardships of 
the past and are fighting the battle of the present, and I must 
protest against such misrepresentation of my views as your 
article conveyed. The Church preaches the Gospel in her 
own churches, not in the conventicles of others, and if she 
invites the children who desire her teaching to receive it in 
her own schools, she is at least consistent. To provide the 
necessary amount of school accommodation for her multitudes 
of children is a duty which she has hitherto nobly struggled 
to perform in the face of difficulties now likely to be happily 
removed; that duty is still incumbent upon her. Let her 
buy back her surrendered schools, let her build new, till she 
can collect all her little ones under roofs of her own. Surely 
this is sounder policy, though it involve labour and sacrifice, 
than to gain admission on sufferance for our clergy to the 
Board-schools at the cost of opening our own doors to every 
variety of teacher who cares to enter.—I am, Sir, &c., 
R. C. FLETCHER. 


[We publish Archdeacon Fletcher's letter, but we cannot 
admit that he either proves us to have misrepresented his 
paper, or that he does justice to the line of argument contained 
in the article to which he objects.—Ep. Spectator.] 





WOMEN SETTLERS AND FARM PUPILS IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 
[To THz Epiror oF THE “ Sprctator.’’} 
Sir,—I see that the question of emigration is again discussed 
in the Spectator of February 8th. The plain facts of the case 
are so very simple that there is a danger of their being for- 
gotten for sheer lack of dull reiteration. The chief need of 
the town population is a supply of capable women as domestic 
servants of all kinds, as housekeepers, and as keepers of 
boarding houses. It is practically impossible that the number 
of such women in a new country should ever be too great; 
and it must be many years before the supply can nearly 
balance the demand. Not only does the domestic servant 
receive three or four times the wages she would get at home, 
but the capable woman with a head for housekeeping com- 
mands one of the most profitable occupations in the country. 
A boarding-house keeper in the Transvaal, who began ten 
years ago with no capital, has recently sold half of her house 
property for £12,000; and, while annually saving and invest- 
ing money, she has educated two of her sons as professional 
men, Without exaggeration this success is not out of the 
reach of every enterprising “ plain cook” who comes out to 
the Rand; and, apart from the chance of making a fortune, 
there is the certainty that this must be a first-rate marriage 
market. The political side of this question is also 
most important, for in every part of the country where 
Englishwomen are scarce the young Englishmen find Dutch 
wives, who bring up their sons as young Boers. The country 
districts will need farmers, and no time can be so favourable 
for the new settler as the present, when he can get 5s. a day 
and his rations while he rides round the country with an 
irregular force and obtains initiation into Colonial life. At 
Elsenberg , near Stellenbosch, is an excellent Agricultural 
College where students are given practical instruction in 


¢ 





field work three days a week, and alternately with this class- 
room work of a most useful kind. In addition to its resident 
staff, the College has the advantage of continual visits from 
the Government experts in all branches of agriculture, horti- 
culture, dairying, and veterinary surgery. These gentlemen 
make Elsenberg their headquarters; they give lectures and 
practical demonstrations, as well as showing the greatest 
readiness to help students by their conversation and their 
knowledge of the real facts and problems of Colonial farming. 
The fees for board and tuition are about £50 a year, and 
there is no need for more than a very few pounds’ expenditure 
in personal matters. In contrast to this I see in the English 
papers continual advertisements from gentlemen in various 
parts of the world who are prepared to receive farm pupils 
for a fee of £150 to £200 a year.—I am, Sir, &c., 
E Cott. TRIN. 

[We cannot publish our correspondent’s letter without a 
strong word of warning to all intending women settlers. In 
spite of prospects such as those here described, they should 
not dream of going out to South Africa unless, besides good 
health, they have (1) a definite situation secured to them by 
some reputable and responsible person, or unless (2) they go 
under the auspices of the South African Expansion Committee 
of the B.W.E.A., whose secretary is to be addressed at the 
Imperial Institute, London, S.W.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





HEROINES OF TRAGEDY. 
[To tHe Epitor or THe “ SprcTator.”] 
Srr,—I am glad that your correspondent who signs herself 
“An Elderly Woman” in the Spectator of April 19th has 
called attention to the unique charm of Shakespeare's 
heroines. But is the nature of that charm thoroughly 
understood? It is easy to perceive, but seemingly hard to 
realise, that the heroes and heroines of tragedy are real men 
and women with a difference. Unlike real men and women, 
they talk in verse; and akin to this point of dissimilarity, or 
included in it, are sundry minor points; insomuch that, when 
we speak of a tragedian’s characters as lifelike, we should 
mean that they are not obviously or essentially unlike life. 
Hence it follows that when Macaulay says that the creations 
of Shakespeare are thoroughly lifelike, while those of certain 
other dramatists are not lifelike at all, he is, after his wont, 
drawing the line too sharply and too broadly. In fact, a 
devil’s advocate, commenting on Shakespeare, might put 
many such questions as the following: Is it credible that 
Hamlet, when he had but lately discovered that the King had 
sought to compass his death, would have written to inform 
his wicked uncle of his safe arrival in Denmark, and would 
then, after giving the grossest provocation, have trustfully 
betaken himself to Court? But my chief illustration shall 
be drawn from the conduct of the truly exquisite heroine 
of The Merchant of Venice. When Portia appeared 
at the trial of Antonio she held a trump card 
with which she migkt at any moment have quashed 
Shylock. But instead of at once using her advantage, 
she deliberately kept the spectators, including her own 
husband, in cruel suspense. Will it be said that her object 
was to give Shylock the chance of repenting? Such a plea 
might have some weight with reference to her beautiful 
speech in praise of “the quality of mercy.” But in other 
parts of the scene she plays with the fears of Antonio and his 
friends in a manner which, though dramatically most effective, 
was surely a little heartless. Would not this delay of hers in 
succouring the afflicted, this prolonged keeping silence from 
good words, be censured rather than admired if the whole 
scene were rendered into the prose of real life? In speaking 
thus, however, I am merely contending that it is not by the 
standard of real life, but by the conventional standard of the 
drama, that Portia is to be judged; and so judging her, I 
agree with my lamented friend Romanes in regarding her as 
perhaps the most fascinating woman in all fiction.—I am, 
Sir, &e., LioneEL A. TOLLEMACHE, 
Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 





A POLITICAL PHRASE. 
[To tue Eprtor oF tae “ Sprcrator.’’] 
Sir,—Some time ago Mr. Asquith talked of “ ploughing the 
sands” in regard to certain political work, The phrase is 
remembered, and was thought to be original, Tomy surprise 
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I have come across the following in reading John Wesley's 
Journal :—November 15th, 1775—“1 preached at Dorking. 
But still I fear we are ploughing upon the sand: we see 
no fruit of our labours.”—I am, Sir, &c, 

Melbrook, Bowdon, Cheshire. Witi1am TATTERSALL. 





THE HORSE OF THE FUTURE. 
(To tue Eprtor or rue ‘ Spectator.” } 
Sir,—I have read with much interest your article on “ The 
Horse of the Future” (Spectator, March 15th). I have been 
breeding horses for the last eighteen years, and agree with 
most of what you say, though my experience has been in 
favour of using a thoroughbred sire to get the best ponies; 
but I have found the great secret of keeping the produce to 
the required height is never to house the young stock after the 
first winter, and to keep them on poor high mountain land. 
I have at present four young ones coming on that look like 
making ideal cavalry mounts. They are all by ‘ Beaucourt,’ 
by ‘ Beaudesert ’—‘ Maud Victoria,’ from a long, low Welsh 
pony mare of about 13 hands. ‘Beaucourt’ is about 15 hands 
23 in., and of a very short-legged, compact type.—I am, 
Sir, &e., W. Towrr TowNsHEND. 
Derry, Rosscarbery, Co. Cork. 





HOLIDAY HOMES FUND. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” | 

S1r,—Of the making of appeals (especially in this blessed 
day of increased consideration for others) there is no end, and 
it is not to be wondered at if occasionally some sorely 
pestered man or woman, deemed to be “well off,” should 
resent almost fiercely the continual cry of “ Give, give.” Yet 
giving is a luxury which few of us, however stinted in means, 
can afford to do without or would care to forego if we could. 
But it is to be feared that many do not get the enjoyment out 
of their giving they should do because they lack discrimina- 
tion, or are too indolent to inquire into the nature of the calls 
made upon them. To such I would say that the Ragged 
School Union, beloved of Lord Shaftesbury, founded nearly 
sixty years ago for dealing with the poorest of poor London 
waifs, is still waging its splendid war against misery. 
And of its ever-recurring campaigns is the glorious one of 
fighting gloom, airlessness, and hopelessness by sending away 
to its holiday homes some seven thousand neglected children 
for a fortnight each; also the sending of some thirty 
thousand children for one bright day into the green, sun- 
gilded country. To do this the Union depends entirely upon 
the thoughtful donations of people who feel that their own 
holiday will be all the sweeter if a tiny percentage of its cost 
be set apart for those who have no other prospect of bright- 
ness in life at all. With many thanks, and just hinting that 
my friend the secretary, Mr. John Kirk, is sitting at the 
receipt of custom at the office, 32 John Street, Bedford Row, 
Lendon, W.C.—I am, Sir, &c., F. T. BuLwen. 

[We cannot asarule find space for appeals for subscrip- 
tions, but we must make an exception in regard to the above. 
We must, however, express the opinion that it would be much 
better to suppress the single-day excursions and spend all the 
money available on the fortnightly holidays. We greatly 
doubt whether the children derive any benefit from the hurry 
and rush of a single day in the country. A fortnight, or even 
a week, is in most cases of untold benefit.—Eb. Spectator. ] 





PROFESSOR HUXLEY AND THE TERM 
“ AGNOSTIC.” 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” ] 
Srr,—As considerable speculation has been rife in the 
columns of a daily paper as to the use by the late Professor 
Huxley of the word “agnostic,” and more especially with 
regard to the question whether the Professor had the sect 
of the Gnostics in his mind; and, further, as the name of 
the late editor of the Spectator has been introduced into the 
discussion, you may be interested to be referred to a decisive 
passage, which has hitherto been overlooked,—viz.: “It came 
into my head as suggestively antithetic to the ‘gnostic’ of 
Church history, who professed to know so much about the 
very things of which I was ignorant” (“ Coll. Essays,” Vol. V., 
p. 289).—I am, Sir, &c., A. R. Hun, 
Southwood, Torquay. 





ee eey 


RUSSIAN FINANCE. 
(To THE EDITOR oF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 

S1r,—The Spectator has at various times dealt with questiong 
relating to Russian finance, and yet no reference appears to 
have been made in its columns to the fact that the issue of the 
recent Russian Government Loan has been effected, and most 
successfully effected, not in Paris, but in Berlin. Is not this 
an incident surpassing in significance the usual transactions 
of this kind, and modifying some of the views most currently 
held as to Russian finance and its relation to policy? Accord. 
ing to such views, the strength of Russian credit when thrown 
back upon itself has been doubted, and one of the advantages 
to Russia of the Franco-Russian Alliance has been held to be 
that of securing to itself a reservoir of French capital, Yet 
here a loan is taken up in a country itself emerging from a 
financial crisis, and which at any rate is outside the Alliance, 
with success such as would not have been surpassed in Paris, 
Stronger evidence there could hardly be of the soundness of 
Russian credit, as also of its non-dependence upon the Alli. 
ance. nd is not the incident worth notice if only as showing 
how Russian policy is directed for peace, and how the Alliance 
inspires or supports confidence in European peace ?—] am, 
Sir, &e., Epwarp Brunner, 

Manchester. 

[In these days when one piece of news “ comes huddling on 
the other” we were unable to find space to deal with the new 
Russian loan, but we agree with our correspondent as to its 
importance and significance.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





HEBRON. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 

Srr,—If your readers who are interested in this subject will 
collate Genesis xxxvii. 14, Joshua x. 37 and xiy. 12-14, and 
1 Maccabees v. 75, they will find that I was right in saying 
that Hebron was the name of a district as well as of a town, 
It is clear from these passages that Hebron was originally the 
acropolis which dominated a number of towns situated on its 
slopes and in the Valley of Mamre, called also the Valley of 
Hebron. The spies whom Moses had sent were impressed 
especially by the richness of the Vale of Eshcol (Hebron) and 
by the “ walled cities” of Hebron and their giant inhabitants, 
We learn, moreover, from 2 Samuel ii. 3-4 that David and his 
men “dwelt in the cities of Hebron,” in one of which David 
was crowned after Sauls death. It is clear, therefore, 
that down to the wars ef the Maccabees Hebron was 
a citadel on the crest of a hilly plateau which gave 
its name to the whole district and comprised several “ walled 
cities.” But we have much later testimony. When I 
began some years ago to interest myself in the evidence 
for and against the Traditional Site of the Holy Sepulchre, I 
put myself through a course of reading in ancient and modern 
writers, and among the former, of course, St. Jerome, whose 
familiarity with Hebrew traditions, and long residence in 
Bethlehem, and keen interest in the topography of Pualestine 
make him a most valuable witness; for a great deal of 
evidence which existed in his day has perished. The course of 
the second wall of Jerusalem was then visible, so that Jerome's 
evidence as to the position of the Holy Sepulchre in relation to 
the second wall is conclusive. But I cite him here in reference 
to Hebron. In his letter Ad Hustochium he deseribes her 
mother’s visit to the vale and town of Hebron. She visited 
“the monument (vestiyia) of Abraham’s oak,’ he says. 
“ Atque inde consurgens, ascendit Chebron, hee est Cariath 
arbe, id est oppidum virorum quatuor.” This alone is decisive. 
The gigantic terebinth known as Abraham’s oak was an 
object of reverence to Jews and Arabs in the time of J osephus, 
and was subsequently held sacred by Christians. Constan- 
tine built a church round its trunk, which was visible as late 
as the seventeenth century A.D. We have thus indisputable 
evidence for the site of Abraham’s oak. It was in a depres- 
sion on a tableland considerably higher than the modern 
Hebron. Yet Jerome describes Paula as going up from this 
high tableland to Hebron, which he describes as oppidum,—a 
word which need not necessarily imply that Hebron was then 
a fortified town. But in a reference to Hebron elsewhere 
Jerome leaves us in no doubt on that point. After mentioning 
Cariath-Arbe [I follow Jerome’s orthography] he goes on :— 

“ Hec est autem eadem Chebron olim metropolis Philistinorum 
et habitaculum gigantum, regnumyue postea David in tripu 
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—_ 
:vitas sacerdotalis et fugitivorum. Distat ad meridianam 
Jods civites tis [4e, Jerusalem] milibus circiter viginti-duobus 
nercus Abraham, que et Mamre, usque ad Constantini regis 
q rium monstrabatur: et Mausoleum ejus in presentiarum 
rr esentarium) cernitur. Cumyue a nobis jam ibidem ecclesia 
U Pfcata sit, 2 cunctis in circuitu gentibus terebinthus super- 
stitiose colitur: eo quod sub ea angelos Abraham quondam 
hospitio susceperat. Hac ergo primum Arbee, postea 4 Chebron 
uno filiorum Chaleb sortita vocabulum est.” 


After passing references to other places in Palestine, Jerome 


says:— 
an et aliud castellum Thamara ...... pergentibus Hliam 
de Chebron, ubi nunc Romanum presidium positum est.”—(De Locis 
Hebraicis, Jerome’s works, edited by Erasmus, Tom. III., p. 270.) 
In the time of Jerome, therefore, Hebron was a fortified town 
on the crest of a hill, and was occupied by a Roman garrison. 
I think my friend Dr. Llewelyn Davies will now see that 
Browning describes with strict accuracy the picture presented 
to David’s eyes as he looked from Bethlehem towards Hebron 
while the dawn was “struggling with night on his shoulder.” 
Hermon does not answer the description at all. Like “J. D.,” 
Lonce, but only once, caught a glimpse of the snowy summit 
of Hermon from the valley of the Jordan. But that is only 
possible on a very clear day. I never saw Hermon from Beth- 
lehem or its neighbourhood, though that is much higher than 
the neighbourhood of Jericho. But neither from the Jordan 
Yalley nor from Bethlehem is the “shoulder” of Hermon 
yisible. Can any of your learned readers give an approximate 
estimate of the longevity of the terebinth of Syria, either 
absolutely, or relatively to our own oak? There is a gigantic 
terebinth now at Hebron which is pointed out to travellers as 
Abraham’s oak. Of course it is not the tree mentioned by 
Josephus and Jerome, but its age must be very great. I 
wonder if there is any record of a modern expert having 
computed its age.—I am, Sir, Xe., Matcoum MacCotru. 
The Residence, Ripon. 


[We must close this controversy with Canon MacColl’s 
learned and interesting letter ; but we shall, of course, be glad 
to publish any short answers to the question of the longevity 
of the terebinth.—Ep. Spectator. ] 





MR. ALBERT CARTWRIGHIY. 
[To tue Epiror or THE ‘‘SpectTaToR,”’| 

Srr,—About a year ago an agitation was started—Mr. Leonard 
Courtney, I believe, being the prime mover—in favour of 
obtaining for Mr. Cartwright, the editor of the South African 
News, remission of a sentence of twelve months’ imprisonment 
passed upon him for the publication of a seditious libel. The 
arguments used in support of this plea for clemency were to 
the effect that Mr. Cartwright was not disloyal, and that if he 
had sinned, it was through inadvertence. As I had been a 
daily student of the South African News, I knew that this plea 
was altogether groundless. The paper edited by Mr. Cart- 
wright was in my judgment licentious (in the old sense), 
seditious, and dangerous, and I was more than convinced 
that the prosecution of the responsible editor was warranted, 
and that the penalty exacted was not excessive. Holding 
these views, I felt bound to enunciate them over my own 
signature. I did so, and naturally became the target of 
much harmless scurrility shot at me by the Pro-Boer Press. 
Having taken that line twelve months ago, and still believing 
that it was one indicated by a sense of duty, I feel bound to 
protest against the detention of Mr. Cartwright after he has 
worked out his penalty. If one year’s imprisonment is in- 
adequate for the punishment of the offence of which Mr. 
Cartwright was unquestionably guilty, let the legislators alter 
the law. But I maintain most vehemently that it is neither 
just nor expedient that a man who has expiated his offence by 
paying the prescribed penalty should receive a supplementary 
punishment not recognised by the law. I think it is in the 
last degree unlikely that Mr. Cartwright will ever again find 
journalistic occupation in South Africa: the greater, there- 
fore, the reason for permitting him to seek a berth in England. 
To judge from the tone of the extreme Pro-Boer Press here, he 
should be hailed as a valuable acquisition to their staffs. In 
any case, it seems to me that the authorities have no right to 
forbid his return to England, or to imy »se conditions on him. 
—I am, Sir, &c, ; E. B, Iwan-Mtuer. 


THE CHARTERED COMPANY. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Stz,—Lord Cromer’s annual Report is a document which 
never fails to justify the pride of race which is the inheritance 
of every Englishman. The record of steady progress, securely 
accomplished in the face of native inertia and irritating 
foreign resistance by a determined and justice-loving English- 
man, is perhaps the most inspiring reading published through- 
out the year. But I submit that the use of Lord Cromer’s 
Report as an excuse for throwing stones at the Chartered 
Company is most unfair. It is as unreasonable to state that 
the difference between the condition of the raw Matabele 
savage and that of the Egyptian fellaheen—the product of 
centuries of discipline—arises “from difference of motive in 
their rulers,” as it would be to say that the difference between 
the untamed zebra and the civilised cart-horse results from a 
difference of stable treatment. Nor is there any greater justifi- 
cation for your assumption that it would be ridiculous to expect 
“the agents of the Chartered Company” either to be inter- 
ested in the well-being of the natives of Rhodesia, or to find 
any consolation for “the monotony and hardship and 
solitary discomfort of their lives” in the reflection that 
they have been doing their best to help England to fulfil her 
humane and Imperial mission of substituting Anglo-Saxon 
civilisation for barbarism. 

I can say, without fear of contradiction by those who know, 
that there is no Government which has a greater regard to 
the wants of its native subjects than has the Administration 
of Rhodesia. I know from my own experience that the spirit 
breathed by the Chartered Company’s official, Hubert Hervey, 
whose last words as he died almost in the arms of Mr. Rhodes 
in the Matoppos were, “It is a grand thing to die for the 
expansion of the Empire,” is the spirit which animates the 
Civil Service of Rhodesia. Your attack on the shareholders 
of the Chartered Company, whom you accuse of ignoring the 
rudimentary requirements of civilisation until they “have 
seen the rudimentary elements of a dividend,” is therefore to 
me wholly incomprehensible. You appear to have forgotten 
the following facts :— 

(1) That the country now known as Rhodesia was recognised 
to be the key of the South African position many years ago 
by Cecil Rhodes, and that had that country been allowed 
to come under the dominion of either the Germans or the 
Boers, South Africa would have been lost to England. 

(2) Her Majesty’s Government refused in 1888 to seize this key 
because they were not prepared to ask the House of 
Commons for the necessary funds. 

(3) The Chartered Company’s shareholders took the place of 
the British taxpayer and saved the situation. 

(4) While Lord Cromer has been obliged to exact from the 
fellaheen large sums of interest for moneys supplied by 
foreign bondholders, the Chartered Company’s share- 
holders have not drawn one single shilling in dividends 
on the £10,000,000 they have expended in order to secure 
a province for the Empire, and to establish therein a 
— of administration worthy of the highest British 
ideals. 

I cannot within the limits of this letter attempt to put on 
record the achievements of the Chartered Company’s share- 
holders and their claim on the gratitude of the Empire. This 
must be reserved for another occasion; but I have, I hope, 
said enough to defend both the shareholders and the officials 
of the Chartered Company from gratuitous imputations upon 
their character for which no justification exists—I am, 
Sir, &e., GREY. 

{Lord Grey’s letter reaches us too late for us to deal with 
it at length, but we must point out that our main desire was 
to meet the accusations so plentifully levelled at direct 
Imperial rule. We are perpetually being told that Downing 
Street and the agents of the Imperial Government cannot 
govern, and that the best and truest exponents of Imperial 
expansion are chartered companies. In answer to this, we 
ventured to contrast the conquest and settlement of the 
Soudan by the Imperial Government with the conquest and 
settlement of Matabeleland by the Chartered Company. The 
Chartered Company, we believe we are right in saying, seized all 
thecattle of the Matabele, then allowed something indistinguish- 
able from forced labour to be established for a time, and gener- 
ally acted so recklessly that the result was a terrible and 
bloody insurrection. Such were the results of expansion by 
chartered company. When the Imperial Government con- 
quered the Soudan it did not contiscate the people’s camels or 
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cattle, it did not attempt to introduce forced labour, and 
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generally the settlement effected was on wise and prudent 
lines, and there was no revolt. Yet because we bring out this 
contrast, which we claim to be of great moment, Lord Grey 
writes as if we had been guilty of some kind of horrid 
blasphemy. We admit that the Chartered Company—in no 
small measure because of Lord Grey’s personal influence, 
which, we fully recognise, will always and in all places be, as 
far as in him lies, exerted for good government and the best and 
most unselfish form of Imperialism—is now doing much better 
work, and that many of its servants are excellent and devoted 
men; but we refuse to be muzzled in regard to the past of 
the Chartered Company, or to bow to the notion that every 
voice must be hushed in adoration of the Company and all its 
works, Its past deserves criticism, and must receive it. One 
small matter requires to be cleared up. By a slip the words 
“ Egyptian fellaheen” were used when what was meant was 
the inhabitants of the recently conquered Soudan. The com- 
parison was between the recently conquered territories in both 
cases, as the general tenor of the article showed.—Eb. 
Spectator.] 








POETRY. 


THE LAST RIDE. 
Provupty, the Roman legend saith, 
The warrior Curtius rode to death, 
And spurred into the abyss abhorred 
With glittering mail and flashing sword. 
For thee, O soul of mine, to-day 
As then, a chasm bars the way, 
And soon or late thy trembling steed 
Upon its brink must check his speed. 





But thou, array thee in thy best, 
Thy coat of proof, thy gallant crest. 
Whisper a word into his ear, 
Then leap to death with smiling cheer. 
B. Pau NEUMAN. 


MUSIC. 
3 Rese. 
MENIAL MUSIC. 

“ DurinG the wait the excellent band of the Crystal Palace 
Company played a selection much appreciated by the public.” 
The above extract from the telegraphic account of the great 
football match at the Crystal Palace posted upon a club notice- 
board last Saturday caught the eye of the present writer and 
set him wondering what “G.,” with his contempt for the 
tyranny of athletic pastimes, would have said of this strange 
mixture of soveix4 and yuyvactixy,—the forty thousand ex- 
cursionists from the North, and some forty thousand more 
from the South, impatiently awaiting the arrival of the 
gladiators hired from all sides to do battle for Sheffield and 
Southampton, yet not too impatient to listen to and appreciate 
the efforts of the excellent band of the Company. After all, 
Music, as we understand the word, is by far the youngest of 
the arts, and in virtue of her youth must expect to be treated 
as a Cinderella, and condemned to a certain amount of ignoble 
drudgery. We are not aware of the precise character of the 
programme selected to appease the impatience of the ex- 
pectant onlookers last Saturday, but can imagine that it did 
not contain anything of a severely classical nature, or that 
anybody’s feelings were greatly affronted. In spite of the 
growth of the taste for symphonic music and the multiplica- 
tion of instrumental concerts, it is not always easy even fora 
first-rate orchestral player to dispense with engagements of 
which little more can be said than that they bring in bread-and- 
butter,—engagements, that is, in theatre bands, or in bands 
that play at dances. A few years ago the writer recognised 
in the orchestra of a theatre where an alleged “musical 
comedy” of more than usually deplorable inanity was being 
performed the features of a famous wood-wind player whom 
Richter has pronounced “a great artist.” A more tragic figure 
it would be difficult to conceive-—Imagine, by way of illustra- 
tive parallel, a Bishop on the running-path, Lord Salisbury 
playing ping-pong, or Mr. Herbert Spencer condemned to 
write personal paragraphs for a syndicate of society papers! 

If, however, one were to make out a list in order of demerit 
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of all the ignoble functions which music is forced to fulfil 
there would be several stages below that of furnishing the 
hors @euvre to football matches or musical comedy, Witl, 
regard to theatrical music outside opera, we are not at all 
sure that it is not possible to lay down a canon that th 
respect paid to music varies inversely with the quality of the 
text. At any rate, we can imagine few more trying experi 
ences for a serious musician than those involved in carrying 
out a commission to compose incidental music to a “atandard 
or “high-class” drama. We sometimes hear it said that 
conversation is a lost art. Persons who hold that pessimistic 
view need only attend the “first night” of a Shakespearian 
revival and observe the audience during the performance of 
the music between the acts. As the old lady remarked jn 
extenuation of the old habit of swearing: “ It was a great set-off 
to conversation” ; much the same might be said of incidental 
music. In the theatre, music has still for the most part an 
unrecognised claim to an independent existence. As an 
accompaniment to be sung or danced to its utility is generally 
recognised, and in pantomimes it is indispensable as a means of 
accentuating strong situations by vehement tremolando in the 
strings. <A piccolo, or better, a cornet, solo in the entr’acte will 
generally extort a tribute of applause. But otherwise the 
function of the theatre band is distinctly ancillary, not to 
say menial. 


Trying as it must be at times to the self-respecting artist to 
take part in a theatre band, there is another extremely 
common function of music of a decidedly less dignified posi- 
tion. We mean the part played by the divine art at fashion. 
able restaurants and public dinners. People who really care 
very much about music do not as a rule enjoy eating to the 
accompaniment of a band. Ifthe music is really good, they 
feel it to be something of an insult to the musicians and the 
composers. Even if it is only light music well played, it tends 
to distract the diner’s attention from his neighbour, and 
impairs the flow of conversation. Some people, again, com- 
plain that in these circumstances they always want to wield 
knife, fork, and spoon in time to the music, just as we have 
heard competitors at athletic sports complain that a band “ put 
them off” by making them try to run in step with the music. 
—Imagine the feelings of an accomplished hurdler trying to 
adapt the “three strides” to a piece of music in common time!— 
When, therefore, optimists expatiate on the growth of musical 
culture in England, it is open to objectors to adduce the 
increased demand for instrumental music at meal-times. 
Nowadays, when everybody who wishes to be anybody never 
dines at home, restaurant and hotel bands have increased and 
multiplied so largely that we may look forward to the gradual 
development of the practice of harmonising the programme to 
the menu. Handel would obviously clash with any course save 
the joints, just as Spohr, Chopin, and Gounod should syn- 
chronise with the later and non-carnivorous stages of a 
banquet. But after all, some one may say, why lay stress 
on the performance of music at meal-times in public places as 
an indication of defective musical taste amongst the English? 
Is it not a custom that obtains widely in Germany? 
That is true enough, but we would point out that at the 
best German musical restaurants the music goes on long 
after every one has finished dining, and that it is the 
music rather than the dinner which constitutes the chief 
attraction. Still, view it as one may, the gastronomic or 
digestive function of music is one which cannot be regarded 
as particularly dignified. Another quasi-menial duty most 
efficiently performed by music may be observed at political 
meetings, where the impatience of the audience is allayed 
either by the singing of topical songs or the playing of 
popular airs on the organ,—a degradation of that noble 
instrument which reminds one of Samson being forced to 
make sport for the Philistines. As a rule, however, the 
menial functions in music are entrusted for the most part to 
instruments which have least to complain of such treatment. 
The cornet, though in its place a very useful auxiliary, 
justifies its existence solely as an orchestral instrument, and 
in virtue of the superior certainty with which passages can be 
played upon it in comparison with the true trumpet. Other- 
wise it is the most ignoble and undistinguished voice in the 
orchestra, and when a musician hears it bleating forth some 
familiar air from Balfe at a public-house door, his sense of the 
fitness of things is far less outraged than by the spectacle 
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of a violin, or even a harp, condemned to keep such low com- 


any. As for the banjo, one is always comforted by the pleasing 
spectacle of a perfect accordance between the character and 
appearance of the instrument on the one side, and the pur- 

oses to which it is devoted on the other. The penny whistle, 
as the instrument of the democracy, claims attention, if not 
sympathy, and the virtuosity displayed by some street per- 
formers is truly miraculous. It has also had the good fortune 
to be immortalised by R. L. Stevenson in “ The Wrong Box.” 
(Who can ever forget that inimitable chapter which opens with 
a discussion of the strange fact that one seldom meets a tiro 
on this instrument—‘ the young of the penny whistler, like 
those of the salmon, are occult from observation ”’—and pro- 
ceeds to narrate the encounter between Sergeant Harker and 
the boy 2). But on the whole its strains, if “ soul-animating,” 
can hardly be described as “alas! too few.” 

The disabilities of music and musicians are still numerous 
enough to wound the susceptibilities of a devout lover of the 
art, though distinguished artists are no longer subjected to 
the social indignities which aroused the wrath of Spohr when 
he visited England some seventy years ago. On the other 
hand, music, as compared with the other arts, enjoys certain 
countervailing advantages or immunities by no means to be 
lightly overlooked. Thus in an age in which literature and 
pictorial art are habitually condemned to be the helots of com- 
mercial enterprise, music knows little of the base uses of 
advertisement. It has never even occurred to a pill manu- 
facturer to hire a composer to write an opera in praise of his 
wares, or to the proprietor of a hair-wash to induce a long- 
haired pianist to testify to its efficacy. The attitude of the 
piano manufacturers is undoubtedly open to a certain amount 
of criticism, and one cannot but wonder at the resource- 
fulness which some of the “monarchs of the keyboard” 
have displayed in writing testimonials ascribing supreme 
excellence to the instruments not of one but of several 
different makers. The attitude of the manufacturers is 
illustrated by the anecdote of one of the tribe who, on 
being asked after some recital, “What did Rubinstein 
play?” replied indignantly, “Why, a _ Bliithstein, of 
course!” As for the proper attitude of the pianist, we have 
the liveliest sympathy with von Biilow, of whom it is related 
that. in the course of a tour in America, he greatly resented 
the action of the firm on whose pianofortes he played in affix- 
ing an unusually monstrous name-board on the front of the 
instrument. At last he determined to be revenged on the 
culprits, and the mode of his vengeance was thoroughly 
characteristic. Coming on to the platform at the beginning 
cf one of his recitals, he removed the offending board, threw it 
o1 the floor, danced a war-dance upon it, and then, with 
an air of great relief, sat down at the pianoforte. 


©. L. G. 
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THE BIRTH OF THE ARMY.* 
WHEN erudition anda style so pellucid that it occasionally 
verges on colloquialism combine to elucidate an interesting 
historical subject an instructive book is sure to result. When, 
further, to these qualities are added a timbre of human 
sympathy rare amongst modern singers of old songs, and an 
unerring instinct of just what is necessary to make the dead 
past arise alive again before the reader’s eyes, the book 
becomes not only as fascinating but as precious as a great 
picture, or as the “little miraculously lamplit Pathway ” 
through the murk of bygone times which won such mag- 
nificent gratitude from Carlyle. Such a book is this of Mr. 
Firth’s, a book twice blest, at once learned and vivid, afford- 
ing as much entertainment as instruction, and though accu- 
rately historical, not without the thing too commonly taboo in 
history, the capacity for seeing a joke, even though it be three 
hundred years old. 

Mr. Firth begins his volume with a quite unnecessary 
apology. A Fellow of All Souls might well approach with 
difidence a subject like the growth and economy of an army, 
bristling with technicalities, for the proper manipulation of 
which knowledge of a language as full of “cant” words as 

* Cromuell’s Army: a History of the English Soldier during the Civil Wars, 
the Commonrealth, and the Protectorate. By C. H. Firth, M.A. London: 
Methuen and Co, [7s, 6d.) 








that of Fagin’s young thieves is necessary. Laymen mis- 
using the terms of any specialism with which they are dealing 
are in danger of punishment far greater than the crime. An 
error, and their authority with the reader is gone; even a 
slip lays them at the mercy of every professional num- 
skull who comes upon it. They are like trespassers in a 
park: perhaps disregarded if they behave themselves, but 
swooped upon instanter if they tread ona flower or climb a 
paling. 

But Mr. Firth has avoided the innumerable pitfalls sec 
successfully that we cannot help suspecting him of having 
before commencing his task, sat him down and incidentally 
absorbed the military science, as Schopenhauer did the theory 
of light or George Borrow the Welsh language. There is not, 
that we can discover, a military solecism in the entire volume, 
and even if there were a hundred they would detract but little 
from the intense interest of this excellent work. So good is 
the book that the anthor’s aim is:a little obscure. Was it tc 
present a historical or a human document? Mr. Firth, as 
Ford Lecturer, would probably: prefer to claim the former 
only. It has ever been the whim of historians to withdraw 
their work the more aloof from the drama of life the more 
vast and unwearied was the research expended upon it. But 
Mr. Firth has an eye which, after the studious collation of 
hundreds of dryasdust manuscripts and tomes, can still turn with 
sympathy to that most human of human beings, the English 
soldier, with his wants, his grumbles, his failings, sufferings, 
and heroisms. That he does this more by anecdotal quota- 
tion than by his own writing rather adds to than detracts from 
the cleverness and charm of the book. Mr. Firth, indeed, 
quotes so much that he has left his reviewer nothing to quote 
in illustration or comparison ; but in history of this kind more 
skill is shown by making contemporary writers tell the story 
than by telling it oneself, and the genius for selecting and 
linking excerpts is rarer than the mere industry which dis- 
covers them. This genius Mr. Firth has most eminently; 
his learning is so great that he had probably no trouble in 
pitching upon his authorities, but without selective skill the 
mass of material at his command would have been but an 
embarrassment and the foundation of the dullest of volumes. 
As it is, we have one of the brightest. 

The event of which it treats, the formation of the first 
systematised army of Englishmen, is certainly of peculiar 
interest, as momentous in its way as the Reformation, or even 
the signing of Magna Charta itself. The New Model was the 
father of our Army of to-day, and the latter in all but arms 
and equipment has altered strangely little from its progenitor. 
For Fairfax’s fighting machine was, considering its origin, a 
masterpiece of administration. Evolved by no long process 
of evolution, but arising at once from chaos at the bidding of 
the great wizard who conceived it, arising, moreover, in the 
very midst of the heavy work for which it was designed, it 
took its place at once as an institution of England, a regular 
army,—in brief, the British Army. Before it sprang into 
life, like Athene fully armed, from Oliver’s brain, England 
had never seen an army, only armed mobs. How familiar do 
the complaints of long-sighted men of that time sound in 
English ears to-day: “The danger of all is that a people 
not used to wars believeth no enemy dare venture upon 
them. ..... This kingdom hath been too long in peace. 
..... For we think that if we have men and ships our 
kingdom is safe, as if men were born soldiers.”* Since the 
reign of Elizabeth, the trained bands (“ who bore that name,” 
says Mr. Firth drily, “rather because they were selected for 
training than because they were actually trained”) had 
steadily deteriorated. A piteous account of the farcical nature 
of their training is given by a keen soldier in 1639, and militia- 
men of two hundred and fifty years later might feel pricks of 
conscience when they read of the hurried drill and prolonged 
lunching which characterised these gatherings. London then, 
as now, supplied the best amateur soldiery, and then, as now, 
it was maintained only by the honorary and honourable 
efforts of enthusiasts. But the standard was necessarily low, 
and, says Mr. Firth, “the comparative efficiency attained by 
the London regiments was never reached by the trained bands 
of the rest of England.” The British forces, whether at home 
or abroad, were the most useless in Europe, and even when 
they were called upon to encounter the next worst—the Scoteh 








* Sir Edward Cecil, 
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—disaster ensued, the Treaty of Berwick in 1639 and the rout 
of Newburn next year proving the disability of rawness and 
lack of system in the presence of even the most rudimentary 
organisation and skill at arms. And the degradation of the 
trained bands was complete when, two years later, at the out- 
break of the Civil War, they found themselves, instead of 
being welcomed as fighting men, disarmed as inefficient 
cowards by both sides.* They were replaced, at first in the 
early years of enthusiasm by Volunteers, later by pressed 
men, and it was from these, not from the constitutional forces 
of Britain, that the New Model was formed in 1645-1647. It 
is a somewhat peculiar reflection that the Army of the 
Commonwealth, the freest régime ever known in the land, 
was more than half composed of conscripts. Yet to quote Mr. 
Firth, referring to the last impressment of 1651: “It was 
then remarked that the men raised by impressment for that 
service, were better than those who had voluntarily enlisted.” 


But the formation of the New Model is the shortest and 
least interesting portion of Mr. Firth’s enthralling volume. 
It is when he comes to the details of the three arms composing 
it, their drill, discipline, pay, feeding arrangements, clothing, 
mounting, hospitals, chaplains, manners and mode of life, that 
the reader feels himself to be verily transported back into the 
lines and quarters of that extraordinary Army. The world 
does not moveas quickly as it is popularly supposed; many of the 
ancient queries and grumbles which fluttered the troopers in 
Treton’s horse-lines, or the artillerymen in Wemyss’s gun- 
park, smack strangely familiar to a soldier of to-day. Pay 
and rations, issues of boots and clothing, “stoppages” (word 
accursed to soldiers even then), “separation” allowances to 
absent wives and families, employment after discharge,—it is 
almost a shock to find how much the helmeted Roundhead of 
1900 has in common with his felt-hatted ancestor of 1650, and 
how similarly he bears himself as regards his little troubles. 
Through allof this does Mr. Firth most fascinatingly guide 
us with much learning, yet with many a sly remark and 
humorous sidelight on some long-forgotten little trick or 
swindle of commissariat or military finance. With much 
strategy and tactics besides, he tells how the infantry “stood 
like stakes,” and the cavalry swore at the weight and heat of their 
armour, one distinguished officer flatly refusing to appear on 
parade in “full kit.” Then we have the “ dragooneers,” lineal 
forbears of the mounted infantry of to-day, taught to gallop for 
bridges and defiles, and to hold them dismounted. And the 
artillery, by which “never yet was victory obtained,” whose 
eulverins and sakers, however, must have made worthy 
Matthew Sutcliffe eat his words later on! Every one of the 
four hundred and thirty pages of this admirable book tempt 
quotation almost beyond one’s powers of resistance. But it 
must be read, and to be read will be to be appreciated by both 
soldier and civilian. Of its kind it is perfect, and Mr. Firth 
is to be heartily thanked for using to such good effect the 
elixir of historical life, the power to breathe actuality into 
dead and ancient things, which he undoubtedly possesses. 





THE HISTORY OF SURREY.+ 

Tne favourite among all the Home Counties and with all 
classes, Surrey owes its attraction almost entirely to its 
scenery and soil. In the rural districts it is not a county of 
large properties, nor do country seats of the first or second 
magnitude abound. But it has still as large a proportion of 
wild to enclosed land as has Yorkshire, and much of this is of 
an absolutely unique kind in the South of England, the wooded 
Surrey commons and such heights as Leith Hill and the dis- 
tricts round Hindhead having no parallel even in Hampshire. 

The first volume of the “Victoria County History” of 
Surrey, edited by Mr. H. E. Malden, deals with all and sundry 
of its natural productions, from the geology of the shire 
to the smallest moss upon its heaths or the minutest beetle 
which crawls upon its sunny soil. It contains also the 
text of the Domesday Survey by the editor and an intro- 
duction by Mr. Horace Round, chapters on early man, and 
the Anglo-Saxon remains, by Mr. G. Church and Mr. Regi- 
nald Smith, and an essay on the political history of the 





* Always excepting the London corps, who were, as Mr. Firth says, ‘the 
reserve on which the Parliament relied in every emergency.” 

+ Surrey. Vol. I. Edited by H. E, Malden, M.A. “ The Victoria History of 
the Counties of England.” Lordon: Archibald Constable and Co, [4&1 5s. 
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shire, the first example of the proposed treatment of this 
subject which has yet appeared in the volumes of the series, 
The natural history is all good, especially the chapters on 
the entomology of the county. More than a hundred 
pages are devoted to the insecta, which are even more 
exhaustively dealt with by Mr. Herbert Goss, joint secretary 
of the Entomological Society, and himself a resident in 
Surrey, than in the volume on Hampshire. Besides acti 
as editor of the whole section, Mr. Goss contributes a 
very full and readable article on the butterflies ang 
moths, the latter of which are still numerous, not. 
withstanding the encroachments of the London suburbs, 
Though Surrey is so full of woods and wild ground, it has 
nothing like the number of butterflies found in Hampshire, 
and some which were seen there fifty years ago have dig. 
appeared. Among these is the purple emperor, which Mr, 
E. Newman remembered as not uncommon near Godalming, 
but which has now practically vanished. Of the beautify] 
Clifton blue, or Adonis, Mr. Goss tells an interesting story. 
It had quite disappeared from Reigate Hill twenty-six years 
ago, but was restored by importing females from Folkestone 
and setting them free on the chalk quarry banks. Most of 
the hawk moths, including the true hawk-eyed hawk moth, the 
poplar hawk moth, and very many others, are quite common 
near the suburban districts, and the convolvulus hawk moth 
is frequently found. 


Most people’s knowledge of insects stops at butterflies and 
moths. But here will be found quite a small encyclopaedia 
of general and particular information as to equally, or even 
more, interesting races: the dragon-flies, wasps, cicadas, 
aphides, flies, and ants. To each of these chapters is prefixed 
an account of the character and peculiarities of the class of 
creature dealt with, an excellent addition, which is also carried 
outin regard to some of the less-known vegetable forms. Accord- 
ing to Mr. E. Saunders, out of the three hundred and eighty. 
four species of bees, wasps, and ants found in Britain, no less 
than three hundred and twelve have been noted in Surrey. 
Miss Ethel Chawner and the Rev. F. D. Morice contribute 
interesting articles on the less-known insects, such a3 the 
Curious chrysids, sawflies, wood wasps, and gall flies, and Mr. 
Buckton on the cicadas and aphides. The chapters on botany 
include one of a most readable as well as exhaustive kind on 
the fungi by Mr. W. H. Beeby. Five thousand species are 
found in Britain, and of these two thousand in the county. 


Surrey is still the paradise of small birds, though the invasion 
by London, and the settlements made all over its wild heaths 
by well-to-do residents, have driven away several of the larger 
kinds. The author of The Birds of Surrey, Mr. Buckuill, 
deals with the present state of the bird population, and inci- 
dentally refers to the not distant past. The blackcock, which 
was a native bird on the Hindhead heaths, has now dis- 
appeared, owing to the increase of population, it is thought. 
If the neighbourhood would combine to preserve them they 
might probably be restored. In the same way nearly all the 
hawks and many of the owls and nightjars have gone, Surrey 
game preservers having a very bad reputation for this, though 
they have nothing very considerable to show in the way of 
game. The stone curlew, which used to breed on some of 
the chalk hills and heaths, has also disappeared, and the 
Montagu’s harriers, for which the great heaths of Hindhead 
were a congenial hunting-ground. Buzzards and hobbies 
might be fairly common, especially the latter, but they are 
shot at sight. Ospreys also occasionally visit Frensham Pond 
and other of the Surrey lakes, and have met with the same 
fate. Perhaps the new rules for preserving them may enable 
the next osprey which visits them to stay unmolested till it 
leaves for its next resting-place. 


Mr. Bucknill refers to the four local naturalists of Godal. 
ming, one of whom rose to great eminence in his pursuit. 
These were Messrs. Salmon, E. Newman, Stafford, and Kidd. 
The present writer when a boy had the pleasure of knowing 
something of this eminently representative group of local 
naturalists living in the heart of the then unspoilt Surrey 
valleys and woodlands. They were of different positions and 
occupations, Mr. Kidd being the owner of a mill, and Mr. 
Stafford, whose splendid collection of birds is now in the 
Charterhouse Museum, a corn-merchant. His warehouses full 
of corn-sacks were his museum and also his studio, for he painted 
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ss heskgrounde to his cases of birds in oils, and was also a 


Sei: he was, in fact, the beginner of modern taxidermy. 
os him were brought all the rare birds shot in the neigh- 


pourhood, as well as eggs and other curiosities, and all the 
year round his warehouse was a kind of naturalist’s calendar. 
Up to 1874 black grouse were seen occasionally on sale in 
Godalming, and specimens of the buzzard, hobby, harriers, the 
curlew, and the bittern were not uncommonly to be seen there. 
Pheasants are increasing in Surrey, as they are everywhere 
else; but owing to the clearing of the copses in places and 
over-building, the nightingale is not so common as it was, but 
the hawfinch is still numerous. It is time that Surrey did 
yather more for its rare birds. The county might be almost 
as prolific of some species as N orfolk. But as there are few 
large properties, the Surrey public must itself agree to pro- 
tect them. 

The Surrey Domesday is the subject of one of Mr. Horace 
Round’s admirable summaries. The main interest of the 
original centres in the distribution of the lands. Harold held 
a tenth of the whole county, and this, with Edith’s manors 
after her death, was appropriated by the Conqueror for him- 
self. Apparently he did not care to touch the lands of the 
one great Surrey Abbey, Chertsey, though he did not respect 
those belonging to Harold’s foundation at Waltham. Even 
then London partly dominated the county, Southwark, with 
its adjacent villages of Battersea, Lambeth, Kennington, 
Walworth, and Camberwell, and a long list of what are 
now great suburbs, being all of some importance then, and 
making Southwark more than a counterpoise to Guildford. 
Odo of Bayeux and Richard of Tonbridge, the two great men 
of Kent, received the lion’s share of Surrey manors, and then 
sublet parts to other nobles. It is curious to see the same 
names recurring in all these Domesday lists. Hugh de Port, as 
usual, Geoffrey de Mandeville, Robert Malet, FitzHamon the 
Dapifer, and others. Wadard, whose named portrait appears 
jn the Bayeux tapestry, did not hold Surrey land; but 
[Ibert de Laci, of whom Wadard keld land elsewhere, held 
Cuddington of Odo. Among the miscellaneous entries Eel- 
pie Island, or the reach of river near it, is credited with a 
fishery worth a thousand eels and a thousand lampreys, and it 
is noted that at Limpsfield there were three nests of hawks. 

The editor contributes the political history of the 
county to this volume. One point in the early days 
seems clear: Surrey was not South Saxon. The forest 
of the Weald divided it too completely from Sussex; 
though it was in touch with Kent on the high ground 
along the Thames. But it was not Jute,—probably 
West Saxon, the authorities incline to think. The 
Danes marched across Surrey to attack Wessex, and were 
well beaten at Ockley; and later, after the renewal of the 
invasions in Htheldred’s reign, another battle was fought 
at Merton. Sweyn in his various attacks on London 
from the Southwark side seems to have ravaged the 
county more than once, and Canute is said to have cut a 
canal round the fortress on the Surrey end of London Bridge, 
and to have attacked this barrier from above. Simon De 
Montfort was nearly arrested by Henry III. in Southwark, 
but escaped over the bridge to his friends the Londoners. 
Coming to much later times, Edward III. called a Council of 
Merchants to sit with his Parliament. The three returned for 

Surrey were residents of Guildford, Epsom, and Merrow. 
Three Surrey ecclesiastics sat in the Upper House after the 
division, the Abbots of Waverley and Chertsey and the 
Prior of Merton. In mediwval days there is a kind of 
suburbanism about Surrey. The Kings found it convenient to 
spend a good deal of time in, not to the advantage of the 
inhabitants when purveyance was in full force. It sent firewood 
and “coals” (charcoal) to be burnt in London houses. Yet 
North-West Surrey from beyond the Wey and Hog’s Back 
was one great “purlieu” of Windsor Forest. Over all this 
the deer strayed, and the rangers of James I. were 
concerned to see these deer driven into the forest. “ As 
late as two hundred years ago the poaching of wild deer, and 
of black game, was possible within thirty miles of London.” 
Through all the records of the county’s history till the end of 
the Tudor period, it seems to have been free from the control 
for good or evil of great families, and consequently the people 
were never “rushed” into taking a part in civil war. The 
only family of steady influence was that of the Mores of 





Loseley, Sir Christopher, the faithful servant of Henry VIIL., 
was succeeded by Sir William, whose strong and handsome 
face appears as one of the illustrations of this volume. Sir 
William practically managed Surrey till the death of Elizabeth, 
and the Loseley manuscripts form part of the best material 
for the political history of the county 





TIBERIUS THE TYRANT.* 


Ir has long been a pastime of the partial historian to 
whitewash the monsters of the past. Richard II. and 
Richard III. are proved by partisans to have been brave 
and virtuous men. Nero, it is said, was no worse than an 
artist without an opportunity. But no tyrant has found 
keener advocates than Tiberius. The attacks of Tacitus and 
Suetonius have been rebutted as the attacks of malice and 
falsehood. Even Sejanus has been held to be a wise and 
patriotic Minister merely that one other stain should be 
washed from his master. Nor is the latest apologist of 
Tiberius less eloquent and energetic than his predecessors, 
and if we may believe Mr. Tarver, Tiberius was not merely 
the most bitterly maligned of humankind, but a ruler of vast 
wisdom and generous benignity. 

There is an old proverb that no smoke is without fire, and 
though Tacitus may have been led away from the exact truth 
by his interest in character, it does not follow that Tiberius 
was an unblemished saint. We can, therefore, say no more of 
Mr. Tarver’s book than that it is an interesting and well- 
written pamphlet, which does not pierce the mystery which 
enshrouds “the dark, unrelenting Tiberius,’ as Gibbon 
called him, and only sets before us the personal view of 
a sincere advocate. If we may believe Tacitus, Tiberius 
was almost wholly bad. Even when he appeared a brave 
general and prudent ruler, that was only his cunning. Mr. 
Tarver, on the other hand, puts the best construction upon 
the most scandalous charges which have been brought against 
the Emperor. Yet his arguments are generally the arguments 
of inclination, and have but an insecure basis of fact. For 
instance, it proves nothing that Horace was on intimate 
terms with Tiberius and his staff. In the first place, 
though Horace was always a gentleman, he was not a 
purist, and in any case it is most injudicious to assert 
that a man is wise and good because the acquaintances 
of his youth were chosen with discretion. We have no more 
right to judge Tiberius by the standard of Horace than 
we have to judge Henry VIII., for instance, by the 
standard of Erasmus and the other learned men whose 
society he affected. As an example of Mr. Tarver’s special 
pleading the retirement of Tiberius to Rhodes will serve 
as well as another incident. Tacitus and Suetonius declare 
that it was merely to indulge in licentious excesses 
that this statesman deserted the affairs of Rome for the 
seclusion of a distant city. Mr. Tarver, on the other hand, 
believes that Tiberius was driven from his home and his 
career by the misconduct of Julia. He might have repudiated 
her, says Mr. Tarver, “but that would have caused a public 
scandal’; he could not continue to live with her, for that 
would “expose him to countless humiliations.” Wherefore he 
behaved like a man of the most sensitive honour and retired 
from Rome. Nor, says Mr. Tarver, was Rhodes such a city 
as a cunning man would choose for idle and vicious luxury. 
It was the seat of a University and much commerce; it was 
constantly visited by Roman officials and Roman ships; it 
was, in fact, the meeting-place of East and West. This may 
be true, but it is not to the point. Mr. Tarver has no warrant 
for this particular piece of whitewashing. It does not follow 
that Tiberius was enticed to Rhodes by the study of mathe- 
matics merely because that city boasted an efficient University. 
In the same spirit, Tiberius’s latest biographer dismisses the 
scandal of Capreae. Without bringing forward any evidence, 
he is content to declare that the Emperor did no more than 
indulge his literary and scientific tastes when he fled from 
Rome. The charges of Suetonius, he declares, are absurd and 
impossible, because the Emperor at the time of his retirement 
was sixty-eight years of age. But history shows us many 
instances of belated perversity, and it is not enough to prove 
Tiberius or any other a good man to say it is unlikely that he 
was bad. 





* Tiberius the Tyrant, By J, C, Tarver, London; Constable and Co, [18s,] 
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A simple statement of the facts as Mr. Tarver conceives 


them would be more valuable for the elucidation of Tiberius’s 


career than a hundred generalities. The truth is probably 
neither all black nor all white. The age in which Tiberius 
lived did not cherish the loftiest ideals, and he might well 
have been a wise Sovereign and at the same time no pattern 
of morality. That he was a distinguished general is certain, 
nor was he deficient in those gifts of rule and authority which 
were the constant distinction of the Roman character. He 


-had indeed something of the simplicity of ancient times; he 


honestly disliked the divine honours which were shown him, 
and he refused to be called Augustus save in correspondence 
with foreign States. Again, he was not averse to some form 
of constitutional government, and it is said that he would, if 
he could, have restored the Senate to its ancient power. So 
much may be said in his extenuation; but there are many dark 
episodes in his career which are yet unexplained. The case of 
Germanicus and Piso cannot be lightly set aside, nor is the 
career of an upstart like Sejanus creditable to the Emperor. 
But Mr. Tarver is not content to palliate what might seem 
the offences of Tiberius; he wishes to prove that he passed a 
blameless and serviceable life. He is in truth in the eyes of 
his biographer “the ideal Roman Senator, the realisation of 
those legendary types which formed the imagination of 
Roman children.” In other words, the man who represents 
the true Roman is “the dogged, dutiful, and just Tiberius, 
not over-enthusiastic, not brilliant, devoid of personal fascina- 
tion, awful rather than amiable, but wise enough and tem- 
perate enough and strong enough to do the work which was 
set before him.” But how does Mr. Tarver explain the flood 
of abuse which has overwhelmed the name and character of 
Tiberius ? The calumny, he says, is partly due to the fact 
that the expounders of Christianity, desiring to oppose their 
standard to the standard of the Roman Empire, eagerly 
collected a mass of episodes discreditable to the pagan 
world. But even if this were true, it would not account 
for the opinions of Tacitus and Suetonius, who had no 
interest in the faith or the prejudices of the early Christians. 
But the pivot upon which Mr. Tarver’s argument turns 
isthe incompetence of Tacitus. Now ‘Tacitus was perhaps 
an historical philosopher rather than a historian. He was 
more interested in analysing the processes of the soul 
than the patient collection of facts. He began his History 
with a settled view of Tiberius; he selected from the memoirs 
and gossip of the time such facts as would justify his theory. 
So when he noted the good actions of the Emperor’s youth 
he was apt to put them down to sly cunning and veiled 
hypocrisy. From our modern point of view, he was wrong. 
He sad never heard of the Ecole des Chartes; but he was a 
profound philosopher and a keen psychologist, who honestly 
believed that he was writing without venom, and even without 
bias. To call him incompetent does not strengthen Mr. 
Tarver’s argument. In any case, the Tiberius of Tacitus is 
an interesting if a monstrous being; the Tiberius of his latest 
biographer is not much better than an animated copybook 
heading. 

After all, when partisanship is eliminated, some ground must 
remain for violent and persistent condemnation of Tiberius. 
The facts upon which his traducers rely cannot all he 
fabricated, and the modern historian should remember that 
our knowledge of this period is chiefly derived from 
Suetonius and Tacitus. But though we detect in every page 
of Mr. Tarver’s monograph the part? pris with which he charges 
his predecessors, he has nevertheless written a valuable and 
entertaining book. The preliminary chapters give an admir- 
ably lucid account of Rome’s transition from a Republic to 
an Empire. He never employs the classical texts in the spirit 
of the dryasdust; and he recognises that the best illustrations 
of ancient history are to be found in modern times. But we 
wish he had not attempted to paint all white what once was 
all black. A neutral grey is always nearer the truth. 





NOVELS. 
THE SHADOW OF THE ROPE.* 
Mr. Hornwune is one of that rare band of writers whose 


natural outlook on life is so genial and sympathetic that no 
matter how serious or sombre be their theme, they can always be 





* The Shadow of the Rope. By E. W. Hornung. London: Chatto & Windus. [6s.] 





trusted to “let the good prevail” and resist the fashionabs 
cult of the unhappy ending. It is true we need all our con. 
fidence in his optimism to sustain us in the opening chapters 
of The Shadow of the Rope, which starts with the collapse of 
an ill-assorted marriage and the violent death of the husband 
in circumstances which fasten the gravest suspicions of guilt 
on his innocent but friendless wife. A mysterious murder 
followed by an exciting trial and an umexpected ang 
unpopular acquittal would seem to commit the author 
to a working-out in which incident and sensation must 
inevitably preponderate as compared with portraiture 
and analysis. But the strength of the story is by 
no means concentrated in the mere mechanism of the plot, 
skilfully contrived though that is. The secret of the murder, 
excellently shrouded till near the end of the narrative, is of 
secondary interest as compared with the central puzzle of the 
story: the motive of the mysterious stranger who comes to the 
rescue of the heroine at the darkest hour of her fortunes and 
marries her out of hand while convinced of her guilt! The 
atmosphere of suspense is maintained throughout. A variety 
of theories suggest themselves to the reader or are formulated 
by the amateur detective who ultimately takes the matter in 
hand. Was it a strange and deliberate mode of vengeance 
in order that he might fathom the secret of his friend’s death? 
Or was it an act of reparation? Or was it merely the result 
of morbid fascination? In view of Mr. Steel's impenetrable 
reticence, his deliberate falsehoods, and his exotic taste in art, 
anything is possible. Let it be premised that Mr. Steel 
has on several occasions pointedly denied that he ever visited 
Australia, where Rachel Minchin met and married her first 
husband, and that he has never given her to understand that 
he had so much as set eyes upon Mr. Minchin. Yet the chance 
removal of a book in his library throws a light on his hidden 
past almost as momentous as the discovery of Bluebeard’ 
wife :— 


«The book was The Faerie Queene, and Rachel had extracted it 
in a Gothic spirit, because she had once heard that very few 
living persons had read it from end to end; since she could not 
become interested in anything, she might as well be 
thoroughly bored. But she never opened the volume, for in the 
dark slit which it left something shone like a little new moon. 
Rachel put in her hand, and felt a small brass handle; to turn 
and pull it was the work of her hand without a guiding thought; 
but when tiers of books swung towards her with the opening door 
which they hid, it was not in human nature to shut that door 
again without so much as peeping in. Rachel first peeped, then 
stepped, into a secret chamber as disappointing at the first glance 
as such a place could possibly be. It was deep in dust, and filled 
with packing-cases not half unpacked, a lumber-room and nothing 
more. The door swung to with a click behind her as Rachel 
stood in the midst of this uninteresting litter, and instinctively 
she turned round. That instant she stood rooted to the ground, 
her eyes staring, her chin fallen, a dreadful fear in every feature 
of her face. It was not that her second husband had followed 
and discovered her; it was the face of her first husband that 
looked upon Rachel Steel, his bold eyes staring into hers, through 
the broken glass of a fly-blown picture-frame behind the door. 
The portrait was not hanging from the wall, but resting against 
it on the floor. It was a photographic enlargement in colours, 
and the tinted eyes looked up at Rachel with all the bold assur- 
ance that she remembered so keenly in the perished flesh. She 
had not an instant’s doubt about those eyes ; they spoke in a way 
that made her shiver; and yet the photograph was that of a much 
younger man than she had married. It was Alexander Minchin 
with mutton-chop whiskers, his hair parted in the middle, and 
the kind of pin in the kind of tie which had been practically 
obsolete for years; it was none the less indubitably and indisput- 
ably Alexander Minchin. And indeed that fact alone was enough te 
shake Rachel’s nerves; her discovery had all the shock of an un- 
welcome encounter with the living. But it was the gradual 
appreciation of the true significance of her discovery that re- 
doubled Rachel’s qualms even as she was beginning to get the 
better of them. So they had been friends, her first husband and 
her second! Rachel stooped and looked hard at the enlargement, 
and there sure enough was the photographer’s imprint. Yes, 
they had been friends in Australia, that country which John 
Buchanan Steel elaborately and repeatedly pretended never to 
have visited in all his travels! Rachel could have smiled as she 
drew herself up with this point settled in her mind for ever; 
why, the room reeked of Australia! These cases which had never 
been properly unpacked, they were overflowing with memorials 
of the life which she herself knew so well. Here a sheaf of 
boomerangs were peeping out; there was an old grey wideawake, 
with a blue silk fly-veil coiled above the brim; that was an 
Australian saddle; and those glass cases contained samples of 
merino wool. So it was in Australia as a squatter that Steel had 
made his fortune! But why suppress a fact so free from all 
discredit? These were just the relics of a bush life which a 
departing colonist might care to bring home with him to the old 
country. Then why cast them into a secret lumber-room whose 
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ne quote the passage, as becomes the reviewer of such novels, 
tostimulate rather than to allay curiosity. For the rest, we may 
content ourselves with observing that the minor characters are 
excellently handled, notably the kindly, unintellectual country 
parson with his charming and courageous wife ; and the indus- 
trious novelist, a man of second-rate talent, but with a heart of 
gold, who is not only capable of Quixotic impulses, but ready to 
sacrifice time and money on translating them into action. 
Langholm—the novelist in question—in the character of the 
amateur detective, determined to vindicate Rachel's inno- 
cence, isa most engaging figure, and we are not disposed to 
cavil at the series of coincidences which enable him to run the 
culprit to earth, in spite of his initial, but very excusable, 
blunder. Two points in the story, however, lend themselves 
to serious criticism. We cannot quite bring ourselves to 
believe that so chivalrous a gentleman would have harboured 
even for an instant the notion of destroying the only evidence 
of the innocence of the woman he loved in order to further 
the offchance of detaching her from her husband. Again, we 
think Mr. Hornung hardly makes enough allowance for the 
ungenerous attitude assumed by the county matrons on their 
learning the identity of Mrs. Steel with the woman who had 
been tried for murder, and acquitted by a verdict which in 
Scotland would have been “ Not proven” rather than “ Not 
guilty.” But these flaws interfere little with the engrossing 
quality of an excellently constructed and unusually thought- 
ful specimen of the novel of mystery. 








Those Delightful Americans. By Mrs. Everard Cotes (‘Sara 
Jeannette Duncan”), (Methuen and Co. 6s.)—The present 
writer owes many a delightful half-hour to “Sara Jeannette 
Duncan,’—for this untitled nom de plume is more familiar to 
readers than the formal “Mrs. Everard Cotes” which now 
appears on the title-pages of this lady’s works. The present 
book is written with the author’s usual deft lightness of touch 
and insight into the humours of social life. In Those Delightful 
Americans Mis. Cotes sets herself to paint the contrast between 
American and English society. We have no doubt that her 
dazzling picture of America is true to life, but we cannot help 
asking out of what dull provincial retreat she takes the models 
forher Englishcouple. Their level of intellect and their apprecia- 
tion of a joke are of so primitive a kind that we cannot but owea 
grudge to Mrs. Cotes for presenting them to the world as types of 
English society. Of course there are plenty of such people to be 
found, but wherever produced they are frankly considered as bores, 
—and America also is not without her bores. Why, therefore, 
select two such dullards as a couple typical of English society ? 
The fault of the young “smart” married couple in England is 
rather excess of liveliness than the heaviness bestowed on Mr. 
and Mrs. Kemball, and the Englishman is as a rule by no means 
so averse to the sound of his own voice as Mrs. Cotes appears to 
think, The heavy, silent, impassive British sportsman still exists, 
but nowadays he is no longer typical of the majority of his set. 
The young Englishman much more approximates to the young 
American than would have been at all satisfactory for the pur- 
poses of Mrs. Cotes’s contrast, and want of ballast is a 
far more common fault than too much weight. These re- 
marks, however, must be taken as applying to “society people,” 
and Mrs. Cotes’s book is entirely about this section of social life. 
In spite of the rather inartistic obviousness of this initial fault, 
the book is extraordinarily entertaining, and no Englishman will 
read it without longing to cross the Atlantic and breathe that 
bright Columbian air which is the great cause of the differences 
between the English and American people. For a short time, 
that is, he would wish to breathe it, for no English nerves could 
stand the constant racket and stretch to which American nerves 
are, according to Mrs. Cotes, constantly subjected. For example, 
the description of the noise in New York is enough to make an 
Englishman long for the silent solitudes of the Sahara. As all 
American writers agree on this subject, Mrs. Cotes is obviously 
right in her descriptions of the hubbub. The Americans are 
certainly a patient people. They have nced to be, or otherwise 
they could not stand the tyranny of those in charge of their 
public conveyances,—nay, without bottomless patience who 
could live in the same land as the American young girl? 
It must be confessed that this typical “ young girl” is never seen 
by mortal eye on this side of the Atlantic. Something must 
happen to her on the voyage, for most of the American girls who 
come here are simply and naturally charming girls and no more. 





They have none of the arrogant beauty, over-cultivation, self- 
satisfaction, and self-absorption with which they are constantly 
depicted in American books. Can it be that they too are no more 
typical than the heavy Englishman on whom we animadverted 
above? We advise every one who wishes to be amused to read Mrs. 
Cotes’s book, but to be prepared for the fact that the characters 
are, like the pictures of the giant and the fat woman at a show, 
decidedly rather larger than life. 


The Story of a Mother. By Jane Findlater. (J. Nisbet and 
Co. 6s.)—Helen Hoséason, the mother in Miss Findlater’s novel, 
is a brilliant and attractive creature, singularly inappropriate, 
however, in the Scotch manse in which her lot is cast. It. is to 
be supposed that a manse as well as any other house may contain 
a square peg in a round hole. Helen herself, it may be observed, 
is not in the least conscious that her lot at the beginning of the 
book is not what the readers of the story (who cannot but be 
attracted by her) would have chosen for her. The book- is 
eminently readable, but Miss Findlater must forgive us for 
saying that, coming from her pen, it is alittle thin. Somehow, 
Helen’s fascinating son Zack is not a very-convincing personage, 
and the story rather stumbles over.the description of his supposed 
drowning and Helen’s second marriage. This novel, however, is 
a triumphant proof that it is possible to invent a connected story 
without a “villain of the piece.” Every one behaves as he or 
she ought, which is.so strange a state of affairs that we cannot 
but dub the book very original. 


A Book of Stories. By G. S. Street. (A. Constable and Co. 
63.)—Most of Mr..Street’s stories skim pleasantly over the 
surface of life, he writes of ladies and gentlemen as “one who 
knows,” and altogether his work may generally be described 
as eminently soothing. There is no vulgarity, the English is 
good, and the reader’s fancy is pleasantly titillated as he turns 
over the pages. There is room for “gentlemanly” stories (no 
other adjective would describe them so exactly) such as these, 
but one cannot help wishing that Mr. Street had confined him- 
self to the irreproachable topics treated of in * Like to Like,” and 
had not invented the questionable plot of “ Two Sorts of Life.” 
The story is treated with discretion, but the subject is not savoury, 
and it does not at all suit Mr. Street’s “manner” to adventure 
himself on to delicate ground. The book is readable to people 
who like their fiction drawn “ rather mild.” 


The Girl from St. Agneta’s. By J. H. Yoxall, M.P. (Ralph 
Holland and Co. 3s. 6d.)—The humour and sentiment of Mr. 
Yoxall’s lively story of The Girl from St. Agneta’s fluctuate 
between farce and comedy. On the whole, however, the book 
is comedy, very vivacious, good-natured, wholesome, and human. 
St. Agneta’s isa training college for elementary-schoolmistresses, 
The Rev. Godfrey Gore is the bachelor Principal, aged thirty- 
seven. Margaret Vine, called ‘ Madcap,” is the Principal’s 
favourite pupil. On the Sunday before the Christmas holidays, 
in a sermon on renunciation, Mr, Gore warns the girls against 
allowing themselves to fall in love and get engaged to be married 
in the course of the holidays, dwelling forcibly on the implicit 
understanding by which they are bound in honour to do at least one 
year’s teaching before they turn away to matrimony. But 
everybody understands that every girl in the school may marry 
whom she will and when she will, except Madcap alone. gix 
months later, when Madcap leaves St. Agneta’s, the. Principal 
hunts her up in the provincial town where her father is a 
“ vet.,” proposes, and is refused. A series of moving incidents 
follow, and a variety of entertaining characters are pressed in 
to develop tbe story,—the good fellow and “decent fool,” Sir 
Wilton Walton, squire of Walton Studley; the vicar of Walton 
Studley, amiable and henpecked; Mrs. Chetwyndham, dragoness 
of the parish; Alethea, their flighty daughter, who sighs for an 
“elemental man” to fall in love witb, thinks she has found 
him in Ducamp the Socialist, and runs from home in masculine 
disguise ; and the village constable, whois expected tu arrest Mar- 
garet Vine for the murder of Alethea, but cannvt do it because 
there is no corpse forthcoming. ‘Ihe situations are absurd 
enough, but not impossible, and one is carried along, amused 
and sympathisiug, to the end by the desperate earuestness of 
Mr. Gore in his pursuit and final capture of Margaret. 


El Ombi. By W. H. Hudson. (Duckworth and Co. 1s. 6d.)— 
Mr. Hudson’s wonderful and picturesque stories of the Argentine 
pampas make an admirable second instalment of Messrs. Duck- 
worth’s handy ‘“ Greenback Library” series. They transport 
us to a world of primitive superstition, wild adventure, and dark 
passion. Much of the tale that gives the volume its title, we are 
told, is a true reproduction of the narrative of an old Gaucho with 
whom Mr. Hudson conversed in the “sixties.” But what of 
Marta Riquelme, the Christian woman, carried away by Indians, 
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whose tragic history ends in her transformation into the mythical 
Kakué bird? That is the most marvellous—and somehow, to the 
imagination, the most convincing—of all the stories. The native 
setting of scenes and incidents is throughout the volume worthy 
of the pen of the author of “ The Naturalist in La Plata,” and 
when we have said that we have said enough. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Tum QUARTERLIES.—We think the best article in a very good 
number of the Quarterly Review (John Murray, 6s.) is the one on 
“ Zionism and Anti-Semitism.” Zionists and Anti-Semites have 
come, according to the Reviewer, by different roads to the same 
conclusion,—i.e., that the Jews must leave Europe. The Anti- 
Semites desire their exclusion as a measure of persecution, while 
the Zionists desire to go that they may avoid persecution. The 
writer would have them remain. In his opinion, the restoration 
of the Jews to the land of their independence may come some 
day, but to seek to bring that restoration about now is to try to 
evade the obligations of the dispersion. ‘The orthodox Jew 
recognises a divine purpose in his exile. He is where he is for 
some purpose. By his mere survival and patience he is serving 
some divine end. He is a witness and a priest, and he may not 
interrupt the mission of his race to save hisown poor skin.” The ac- 
cusation brought against the Jews of * aloofness” and of endeavour- 
ing in every country to form “a State within a State” is warmly 
controverted in this paper. “ Itis the inhospitality of the nations 
which has been accounted to the Jew for sin.” The orthodox Jew 
is, we are assured, bound by his religion to be loyal to the 
country in which he finds his home, and does not forget the words 
of the Prophet Jeremiah : “Seek ye the peace of the city whither 
I have caused you to be carried away captive, and pray unto the 
Lord for it, for in the peace thereof ye shall have peace.” The 
Reviewer Jaments the tendency of prosperous Israel to become 
“ self-indulgent and self-assertive, fond of display and material 
in sentiment.” Against this fault he urges English Jews in the 
day of their prosperity to be on their guard. The paper is, of 
course, written witha strong bias. It is not therefore less eloquent. 
“Mr, Kidd on Civilisation” contains a careful analysis of “The 
Principles of Western Civilisation,” and complains of the writer 
on the ground of indefiniteness. Though Mr. Kidd—according to 
the Reviewer—speaks of religion in nearly every page of his book, 
what he means by religion he never defines anywhere. He talks 
of the substitution of the future for the present as the logical end 
of action, but whether by the future he means a new life in heaven 
or the indefinite future of the human race on earth the Reviewer 
fails to discover. In “Turkey and Armenia” a somewhat new 
view of the Armenian character is offered to the reader, and this 
new view is supported by weighty evidence. Quoting a 
modern writer on Armenia (Mr. H. F. B. Lynch), the 
Reviewer declares: “If I were asked what characteristics 
distinguish the Armenian from other Orientals, I should 
be disposed to lay most stress on a quality known in 
popular speech as grit.” A paper entitled “ Medieval Libraries” 
deals chiefly with the monastic libraries of Great Britain. We 
confess we had never before realised the size of these libraries or 
the extent of the destruction of books which took place at the 
time of the suppression of the monasteries. The two great houses 
of Canterbury each possessed over eighteen hundred volumes at 
the time their catalogues were drawn up. The first of the said 
catalogues was made shortly after 1300, and the second shortly 
before 1500. Peterborough possessed three hundred and fifty 
books in the fourteenth century, Durham five hundred and ninety 
early in the fifteenth, and it is calculated that Bury St. Edmunds 
must have possessed nearly two thousand volumes. Space for- 
bids us to do more than mention a charming article on the 
‘Gaelic Revival in Literature,” whose author really enables his 
readers to appreciate something of the charm of Gaelic rhythm. 
—The Edinburgh Review. (Longmans and Co. 6s.)—We dealt 
at length last week with one of the papers in the new Edinburgh 
Review —that on Russia and Persia—wnd can only say here that 
the whole number is a very strong one. We must, however, call 
the special attention of our readers to a most interesting and 
, curious paper on rabbits. It will please all lovers of rural 











things. 
SOME BOOKS OF THE WEEK, 
[Under this heading we notice such Books of the week as have not been 
reserved for review in other forms.) 





We are glad to see a republication in a popular form of Rights 
and Wrongs of the Transvaal War, by E. T. Cook (Edward Arnold, 





tars ¢ 
6s.) Mr. Cook has told the truth about the war and suffered f, 
telling it. We hope that some day his countrymen will sh 7 
themselves not ungrateful. To some persons, to Mr, Caine 
for instance, to Mr. John Morley, to Sir H. Campbell-Banner ~ 
with his “methods of barbarism,” and to the Pro-Boer sg 
which has throughout been singularly reckless, he can hardl: a 
a persona grata. He exposes, among other things, the Pi 
“nine-tenths” fallacy. The British Government made man 
concessions; but it could not concede what it was necessary 
keep “ as a means of securing the rights of British subjects, and ag 
a test of the sincerity and genuineness of the Boer proposals.” But 
your Pro-Boer has a curious way of dealing with figures 
What could be more significant than a leading statesman’s 
turning “five million pounds” to “five million men” ? On 
another matter evidence has accumulated,—the Dutch South Africa 
scheme. “Our plan is,” wrote a Member of the Cape Legislature 
“with God’s help to take all that is English in South Africa, 
You can rely on us; we will push through from seq to 
sea, and wave our flag over the whole of South Africa under one 
Afrikander Government.” And yet a Pro-Boer journal, one, too 
with a reputation for candour and moderation, declared that this 
African Empire scheme was invented by capitalists to justify the 
war! Mr. Cook has revised his book and brought it up to date 
and we commend it heartily to the attention of our readers, 


The Early History of Venice. By F. C. Hodgson, M.A. (G. 
Allen. 7s. 6d.)—Mr. Hodgson’s narrative takes in a period which 
may be stated in round numbers as seven centuries and a half, 
It was about the middle of the fifth century of our era when 
Attila “founded Venice,” much in the same way that persecuting 
Anglicans founded the New England settlements. It was early 
in the thirteenth century that there occurred the diversion of the 
Fourth Crusade to the conquest of Constantinople, one of the most 
disgraceful incidents in history. This has been chosen by Mr. Hodg- 
son as histerminus ad quem. Venetian history proper may be said to 
have begun in 813, when the seat of government was removed to 
Rivoaltus (Rialto), after the infant State had narrowly escaped 
destruction at the hands of Pepin, son of Charlemagne. The first 
Doge in the new capital was Angelo Particiaco, one of a family 
originally settled at Pavia. Some sixteen years afterwards 
the city was enriched with a new patron saint, the Evangelist 
Mark, whose remains were removed thither from Alexandria, 
not without a considerable amount of fraudulent dealing. Tho 
existence of the Republic was not without troubles, civil and 
ecclesiastical. It had quarrels with neighbours, internal feuds, 
and now and then attacks, actual or threatened, from Saracen 
rovers. Late in the tenth century Venice had grown strong 
enough to think of expansion. Two centuries after it acquired a 
considerable portion of the Greek mainland and islands, its share 
in the spoils of the Fourth Crusade. Mr. Hodgson fills in this 
outline with a multitude of details always picturesquely narrated. 
We are not sure whether there is not an over-abundance of 
matter compressed into the somewhat narrow limits of the 
volume. The general reader will probably regard much as 
obscure and uninteresting, and will wish for a broader treat- 
ment. On the other hand, the student, who after all is the 
person most to be considered, will find all that he desires. 


Religion in Bible Lands. By Professor D. S. Margoliouth. 
(Hodder and Stoughton. 1s.)—This little volume admirably 
carries out the purpose suggested by the title of the series to 
which it belongs, “ Christian Study Manuals.” The very brief 
introduction, occupying eight pages only, is full of suggestion. 
Here is one sentence full of meaning: “ Liberal treatment by the 
ruling Power has almost invariably had the effect of rendering 
the Israelites expansive and ready to adopt ideas unconnected or 
even at variance with their own religious system.” This is said 
ad propos of Persia, which accorded to its Hebrew visitors a treat- 
ment different from that which they received in Egypt or Baby- 
lonia. The “Religion of Persia’ occupies the concluding 
chapter; “Semitic Religions” are treated in chap. 2, the 
“Religion of Egypt” in chap, 3, Altogether, we have a book 
of learning and insight. 








(For Publications of the Week see page 658.) 
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Aidé (H.), We are Seven : Half-Hours on the Stage, er 8vo (J. Murray) net 4/ 
ray, . H. M. H.), The Divine Ordinance of Prayer (Gardner & Darton) 3/6 
Alderson (B.), Andrew Carnegie: from Telegraph Boy to Millionaire, pen 
ORI aos cass oess nsec ccs sonsted anescomtee spied amen vedi caecseseoneseosssse Tame 2/6 
Alexander g). The Conquest of the oy en nycde ieee 2/6 
rf eA ) Ey Ameri : « ” “Z,” im 
Bailey (L ), Cyclopedia of erican Horticulture, (Macmillan) net 21/0 
Barr (A. E.), The Lion’s Whelp, er 8vo ... ésconstesrssseee MAE) STO 
Burrow (C. K.), Patricia of the Hills, er 8v (Lawrence & Bullen) 6/0 
Clarke (E. M.), Flower of Fire, cr 8V0  .........ssssessesoeessensnesens (Hutchinson) 6/0 
Cliflord (Mrs. W. K.), A Long Duel: a Serious Comedy, er 8vo (Lane) net 46 
Clitford (Mrs. W. K.). Woodside Farm, cr 8vo ..... sessseseseeeees( DUCK worth) 6/0 
Cobb (T.), Brownie’s Plot, Cr 8VO ........,csscsecessensessescnes® ..(Ward & Lock) : ; 


Einstein (L.), The Italian anne E ang Me or caemaeatd net 
Fairbairn (A, M.), Philosophy of the Christian Religion, 8vo 
egies sisi “(Hodder & Stoughton) 12/0 
Finney (G.), Sermons on Gospel Themes, cr 8VO_ ......--+++ (J. Robinson) net 3/6 
Foreign View of England (A) in the Reigns of George I, and George U., : 
CR BVO ....2.c0ccreccesescvescrcvasevecoverens sense cssacs coreen ce ..(J. Murray) net 10/6 
Gordon (Lord Granville), Sporting Remiiscences, 8vo ..(Richards) net 106 
Graham (J. M.), East of the Barrier, Cr BVO .......ssccseessesceoeseceeses (Oliphant) 3/6 
Gregory (Lady), Cuchulain of Muirthemne, cr 8vo . ...(J. Murray) net 6/0 
Harper (C. G.), The Holyhead Road, 2 vols. 8vo .. (Chapman & Hall) 32/0 










Hope (G.), My Lord Winchenden, cr 8V0.........6 ..(Smith & Elder) 6/0 
Howard (K.), Letters to Dolly, cr 8V0..........escesscesseees ssssereeee eos (Long) 3/6 
Hunt (Violet B.), Story of Westminster Abbey, cr 8vo ............ (Nisbet) 6/0 





Kennedy (B.), London in Shadow. and other Occasional Papers (Treherue) +' 
Lang (J. M.), The Church and its Social Mission, er8vo (W. Blackwood) net 6/0 
Lilly (W. 8.), India and its Problems, 8vo ove ...(Sands) net 7/6 
Lonergan (W. F.), The New Parisians, er 8vo. ....(Sands) 6/0 
Mabinogion Welsh Romances (The), 18mo... .. (Nutt) net 2 6 
McBo tkin (M.), A Modern Miracle, cr 80 ..........::.0000s00eee( Ward & Lock) 60 
Macleod (T.), ‘the Dame of the Fine Green Kirtle, er 8vo ...............(Long) 3/6 
Mitford (B.), The Word of the Sorceress, cr 8V0.........s00+4 (Hutchinson) 60 
Molyneaux (Hon. Mrs. B.), Priest of St. Agatha s,8V0 .........40+.00++-(Sands) 
Oman (J.), Vision and Authority on the Throne of St. Peter, 8vo . 
Hodder & Stoughton) 7/ 
Padovan (A.), The Sons of GIOry, CY 8V0 ....ssscsessssersereeeeeeeeeeeeeeese(Unwin) 6/0 
Pain (Barry), The One Before, cr 8vo ............. .(Richards) 3/6 
Pratt (A.), The Great ‘‘ Push " Experiment, cr 8v 
Price (D. H.), Love’s Mirage, cr 8vo...............+ 
———— (H. H.), A Graduate in Love, cr 8vo 





















‘awson (M. S.), Journeyman Love, cr 8vo ..... ) 
Rodney sg , Gummy’s Island, er 8vo......... (Digby & Long) 6/0 
Salwey (R. E.), A Son of Mischief. er 8vo ... (Digby. & lone) 60 


Savage (R. H.), The Mystery of a Shipyard, cr 8vo ............ ) 
Sichel (W.), Bolingbroke and his Times: the Sequel, 8vo (Nisbet) net 126 
T.R.H. the Prince and Princess of Wales, cr 8V0 ..........0.00000 (Newnes) net 7/6 
Thomson (Ada), Memorials of Charles Dixon Kimber, er 8vo......... (Nisbet) 5/0 
J'ynan (K.), The Handsome Quaker, and other Stories, er 8vo (A. H. Bullen) 36 
Vachell (H. A.), The Shadowy Third, er 8vo ... warecesnopacsentte wemaany)  O/0 
Venting (R.), Fragrant Flowers trom the King rdens, cr Svo (Simpkin) 3/6 
Wallihan (A, G.), Camera Shots at Big Game. folio ............ R. Ward) net 30/0 
Watson (T. E.), Napoleon: a Sketch of his Life, 8vo..,......(Macmillan) net 10/0 
Watson (T. E.), Story of rance from the Earliest Times to the Consulate 

Of Napoleon, 2 Vols. SVO ......cc.cccccccccccscescovccessossscvscesceccsncessee( Macmillan) 21/0 
Watt (F.), Terrors of the Law, l2mo ......... 4/6 
Williams (M.), The Late Returning, cr 8vo .. ) 
Wythes (G.), Book of Vegetables, er 8vo .. covcccccres( Lame) 2/6 
Yolland (E.), The Monk’s Shadow, er 8V0..........s::s:s0s00+0020(Digby & Long) 6/0 






















the CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE for WOMEN 

TEACHERS.—Principal,Miss M. PUNNETT, B.A.(London)—A residential 
College providing a year’s professional tra ning for secondary teachers. The 
course includes preparation for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and 
Practice), and for the Teachers’ Diploma of the London University. The students 
attend the Cambridge University Lectures on Teaching, in addition to those of 
the resident and visiting lecturers. Ample opportunity is given for practice in 
teaching Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in various 
schools in Cambridge. Students are admitted in January and in September.— 
Full particulars as to qualifications for admission, Scholarsh:ps, and Bursaries 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, Wollaston Roa, Cambridge. 


DINBURGH UNIVERSITY.—SUMMER SESSION, 
MAY, 1902, An M.D. (Honours Medallist) RECEIVES TWO Resident 
MEDICAL STUDENTS. Vacancy for May. Protestant. Advice as to classes, 
tuition, use of library, &c.—Apply, further particulars, to Dr. ‘* L.,” 17 Harting- 
ton Place, Edinburgh, 


ANADIAN FRUIT FARMING.—VACANCY for a 

PUPIL, best part of Canada, on Lake Ontario. Terms, £100 per annum 

inclusive. Advertiser an Englishman, owner of farm, and resident with his 
wife,—Apply, “G. T. P.,” c/o Mr. Rundle, 28 St. Swithin’s Lane, E.C. 


ROLSEN WALDECK.—A GERMAN LADY (highly 
recommended) living in these beautiful surroundings is willing to 
RECEIVE either a YOUNG GIRL or any LADY desiring to perfect herself in 
German. Comfortable home and excellent opportunities for lessons in music, 
drawing, &c.—Particulars may be obtained through Mrs. OSBORNE, Eamont, 
Bagshill, Cheltenham, 


HE MISSES MILLER have transferred their Day- 

School at Surbiton to Miss Pakenham-Walsh and Mlle. Darius, but the 

are continuing their BOARDING SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES at ST. 

BERNARD'S, BEXHILL-ON-SEA. They will be pleased to receive applica- 
tious there now for the September Term next. 


FEW LADIES of cultured tastes wishing to reside in 

London for purposes of recreation or study would be RECEIVED into 
a well-appointed home of good academic and social standing. Fine situation, 
good garden. Facilities for visits to concerts, theatres, museums, &.—Apply 
to Miss BORCHARDT, The Ferns, 153 Finchley Road, N.W. 


ISS LOUISA DREWRY GIVES LECTURES, READ- 

INGS. and LESSONS in ENGLISH LANGUAGE and LITERATURE 

und kindred subjects ; examines ; and helps students by letter, and in her Read- 

ing Society. Miss Drewry wi at home early in May.—i43 King Henry's 
Rowi, London, N.W. 


HORTHAND and TYPEWRITING.—MSS. copied 

with speed aad accuracy. Room for Dictation. Shorthand Writers and 

Typists sent out by Day or Hour. Duplicating Work.—Miss BURNEY, 
Second Floor, 48 Bedford Row, London. 


(SEENIES STREET CHAMBERS, BLOOMSBURY. 
TO LET—A SET of FOUR UNFURNISHED ROOMS for LADIES. 


Rent, £6 15s. per month. General Dining-room, 
Apply, LADY SUPERINTENDENT. 





























OCIETY LADY would RECEIVE TWO PAYING 
GUESTS. Comfortable. Family life. Terms moderate.—LEYMARIE, 
4 bis, rue d Etrées, Paris. 








(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ime MIDDLESEX HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


(Cxose To Oxrorp Cixcvs, W.) 





The SUMMER SESSION, 1902, will COMMENCE on THURSDAY May ist, 

Full opportunities for study are offered to Students preparing for any Reant 
uations in Medicine and Surgery in the United Kingdom. , 

Classes will be held in the following subjects :—Midwifery, Patholo; 
Pathological Histology, Forensic Medicine and Public Health, Asatonn ' 
Practical Physiology and Histology, Chemistry and Practical Chemiste.’ 
Therapeutics, Mental Diseases with Clinical Demonstrations, Practical 
Pharmacy. 

Students entering in May are eligible to compete for the Entrance Scholar. 
ships (value £100 and £60) awarded at the commencement of the ensuin; 
Winter Session, The Broderip Scholarships, Governor's Prize, Hetley Prize 
Lyell Medal, Leopold Hudson Prize, and Freeman Scholarship are awarded 
annually, the Murray Scholarship (in connection with the University of 
Aberdeen) every third year. 

‘ Eighteen resident appointments are open for competition annually, without 
ee, 

The composition fee, admitting to the whole curriculum for the diplomas of 
L.R.C.P., M.LR.C.S., and L.S.A., is 185 guineas; or by three yearly instalments 
of 60, 50, and 35 guineas. 

The University of London Students requiring Preliminary Science instruc. 
tion, 145 guineas, or by instalment 155 guineas. For members of Universities 
recognised by the General Medical Council and other Students who have 
completed their Anatomical and Physiological studies, the Fee for admission 
as General Students is 70 guineas, or by instalments 75 guineas. Students 
from the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge entering in May are eligible to 
compete for the University Scholarship of £60 awarded at the commencement 
of the Winter Session. Fee for Dental Students, 54 guineas, 

The Residential College contains accommodation for thirty Students, 

For Prospectus and iurther aaa ig? to 

J. MURRAY, M.B., F.B.C.S., Dean, 


‘T. BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL and COLLEGE 


The SUMMER SESSION will BEGIN on MAY Ist, 1902. 

Students can reside in the College within the Hospital walls, subject to the 
Collegiate regulations. 

The Hospital contains a service of 750 beds. Scholarships and Prizes of the 
aggregate value of nearly £900 are awarded annually, 

Special Classes for the Preliminary Scientific and the other London Univer. 
sity Examinations, for the F.R.C.S., and for other Higher Examinations, 

There is a large, thoroughly well-equipped Cricket Ground. 

For further particulars apply, personally or by letter, to the WARDEN 
of the College, St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, K.C. 

A Handbook forwarded on application. 


P aleitiailies EDUCATIONAL CENTRE 


SWITZERLAND. 
STATE SCHOOLS. 

THE UNIVERSITY : Faculty of Letters and Social Sciences, comprising a 
School of Modern French for the benefit of foreign students; Faculty of Law, 
Faculty of Theology, Faculty of Medicine; halt-yearly tee, 4s. for a weekly 
lecture. Laboratory exercises. 

SCHOOL OF DENTAL SURGERY: Clinical Lectures on Mouth Diseases, 
&e., Obturation, Auritication, Prosthesis; half-yearly fee, £6. Preparatory 
Yeaching of Dental Surgery in the Faculties of Sciences and Medicine of the 
University ; half-yearly fee, 4s. for a weekly lecture. 

THE COLLEGE: for boys from 12 till 20. Sections: Classical, Modern 
Side, Technical, Pedagogical. Upper Division, 2rd and 4th classes, half-yearly 
fee, £1; 2nd and Ist classes, half-yearly fee, 24s. 

For further information write to the FREE INQUIRY OFFICE, Geneva, 3 
Place des Bergues, Geneva. 


ST. ANDREWS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS CO., LTD. 
St KATHARINE’S SCHOOL, ST. ANDREWS, 














PREPARATORY to ST. LEONARDS SCHOOL, 
For girls from seven years of age, 





Special arrangements are made for the entire charge of children from India 
and the Colonies. 


Prospectus and School List on application to the HEAD-MISTRESS, 


YYASTBOURNE AND DRESDEN.— 

4 The Misses POHLER and GODKINS FINISHING SCHOOLS, 
DRESDEN HOUSE, EASTBOURNE, and VILLA ANGELIKA, DRESDEN, 
| ter amg education; languages, music, art, gumes. Frequent escort to 
resden. 


IGH WYCOMBE.—GODSTOWE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL for GIRLS will RE-OPEN in New Premises on Amersham 
Hill on May 7th.—For Prospectus apply to HEAD-MISTRESS. 


ALF-FEES.—The Head-Mistress of a small high-class 

School for Girls in Hampstead has a VACANCY for a BOARDER to 

enter the school at once at half the usual fees; she must be from 12 to 14 years 

of age and of gentle birth.—Apply by letter to *D. B.,’’ 69 Arlington Road, 
London, N.W. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS, 

PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 

BOYS’ SCHOOLS. 

PREPARATORY SCHOOLS, 

GIRLS’ SCHOOLS. 

NAVY AND ARMY TUTORS. 

TUTORS PREPARING FOR UNIVERSITIES, &c. 

TUTORS RECEIVING BACKWARD OR DELICATE BOYS. 
SCHOOLS SPECIALLY PREPARING FOR MEDICAL, 
ENGINEERING, and other PROFESSIONS. 


LONDON and SUBURBS, SEASIDE, COUNTRY and on the CONTINENT. 
ARENTS and GUARDIANS seeking Schools or Tutors 


} and sending Detailed Statements of their requirements, will receive & 
selection of Prospectuses of highly recommended Schools by return of post, free 
of charge. —J. & J. PATON, Educational Ageuts, 143 Cannon St., London, E.C, 


aoe at a STANDSTILL at PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
(if of i character) 
Are RECEIVED at 
BRADLEY COURT, MITCHELDEAN, GLOS. 
A modified curriculum, manual work and country life. 
Fanning and Colonial Training if required. 
"RANK ADAMS, M.A, 
(Late of Wellingore Hall, Lines). 


| LACKBEETLES, COCKROACHES. — UNION 

COCKROACH PASTE, an unfailing remedy. founded on the exten- 
sive experience of Mr, E. Howarth, F.Z.S., Curator, Sheffield Museums, 
who cleared plague of these pests from Sheifield Workhouse. Guuranteed to ex- 
terminate them completely. Recommended by all ladies’ papers & cookery books. 
Tins 1/3, 2/8, 4/6, post-free—HOWAKTH & FAIR, 471 Crookesmoor, Sheiiield. 
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NE REFUGES anp RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
— ANCES HONEY of BATTENBERG bh 
i PRINCESS te) as 
Her Royal Hignaly cousented to PRESENT the PRIZES, 
rted by Lord Kinnaird, Bishop Taylor Smith, D.D., Sr Whitaker Ellis, 


Suppo art., Sir Mark Collett, Bart., Col. Grant Gordon, C.B., C.V.0., Rey. A. | 


Boyd Carpenter, M.A., Hon. Chaplain to the King, Rev. H. Hunter, D.D., 
ani others, At the SIXTIETH ANNUAL MEETING, 
Which will (D.V.) be Held at 
QUEEN’S HALL, LANGHAM PLACE, W., 
On FRIDAY, MAY 9th, 1902. 





Chair to be taken at 6.30 o'clock by 
The Most Hon. the Marquis of NORTHAMPTON. 


Madame ANTOINETTE STERLING will SING. 
Mr. EDWIN BENDING will PLAY ORGAN SOLOS. 
MUSICAL DRILL by the BOYS. 

A Collection will be made on behalf of the work. : 

Admission (by ticket only), special reserved seats, 2s, 6d.; remainder Free. 
To be obtained of the Secretary, Field Lane Institntion, Vine Street, Clerken- 
well Road, B.C. PEREGRINE PLATT, Secretary. 
| Bot soUT W A LL. OS. 
UNIVERSITY OF SYDNEY. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF PURE AND APPLIED MATHEMATICS. 








Applications are invited from Gentlemen qualified to fill the above position. 
Soury (fixed), £900 per annum. Pension of £400 per anuum under certain 


conditions after twenty yes rs’ service. £100 allowed for passage expenses to | 


vdney Surope or America. Duties begin March Ist, 1903. 
a peed may be obtained trom the Agent-General for New South 
Wales. 9, Victoria Street, London, 8. W., to whom upplications, stating appli- 
cant’s age (not more than 40 years) and qualifications. and accompanied by six 
copies of each testimonial submitted, should be sent not later than June 16th, 


me. HENRY COPELAND, 
Agent-General for New South Wales. 
April 17th. 1902. 


YARTSIDE SCHOLARSHIPS OF INDUSTRIES 
G AND COMMERCE (OWENS COLLEGE). 





THREE SCHOLARSHIPS may be AWARDED in JULY. Candidates 
must be of British nationality, and over the aye of 18 and unier the age of 23 
at the date of election. They must on or before June 14th send to the 
Registrar, Owens College, Manchester, testimonials of good character and 
record of previous training. The Scholarships will be tenable for two years, 
and of the value of £80 the first year (which must be spent at Owens Col ege), 
and from £150 to £250 the second year (which must be spent in the study of 
subjects bearing on Commerce in another country or countries approved by 

lectors). : 
ae can be obtained on application to the REGISTRAR, 


T H &E co. & kh. EB G EH, 
RAMSGATE. 
Founded 18069. Junior aud Senior Schools, 
Prospectus and Views, address the HEAD-MASTER, Chatham House, 


Eamsgute. 
he COLLEG@ BE. 
NEXT TERM 
BEGINS con MAY 2nd. 
For Prospectus apply to the BURSAR. 


Yoo LITERATURE. — Miss EDITH TYLEE 
od 





GIVES LESSONS, Orally or by Correspondence, in the History and | 


W ESTFIELD COLLEGE (FOR WOMEN), 
HAMPSTEAD, LONDON. 

FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS of the value of from £40 to £50 a 
year for two years wiil be offered for competition at an Examination to be held 
on JUNE 24th and 25th, 1902. 

Candidates must not be under 18 years of age, and must have passed the 
| Matriculation Examination of the University of London. The successful 
candidates will be required to come into residence in October next, and to read 
for the B.A. or B.Sc. Degree of the University of London.—Entrance Forms 
and full particulars may be obtained trom the Secretary, Miss S. M. SMEE. 





AINT FELIX SCHOOL, LTD., SOUTHWOLD.— 
The Council beg to announce that the School will be reopened after 
the summer holiduys in the New Buildings. These consist of a School House 
and four Boarding Houses, with playing fields, on a commanding site over- 
looking Southwold. They possess every modern requisite for health and 
convenience. Head-Mistress, Miss M. 1. GARDINER (daughter of the late 
Dr. S. R. Gardiner), and a large staft of Assistant Mistresses. References :— 
Miss Helen Gladstone, Miss K. Jex-Blake. the Mistress of Girton College, the 
Principal of Newuham College, Col. Sir Colin Scott Moncrieff, K.C.M.G., the 
Bishop of Southampton, the Master of Christ’s College. Cambridge, Professor 
York Powell, and others.—For information, apply to Miss M. L GARDINER, 
Southwold, Suffolk. 


K RANCE, CHATEAUROUX (INDRE).—PEN- 
SIONNAT for GIRLS. Exceptional Advantages, Les Directrices: Miss 
SUGARS and Mile. J. TURMEAU. Highest refs.—Prospectuses on application, 
Ay 7) ALDHEIM, BERNE.—Pensionnat for Girls. Bracing 
climate. Large grounds. Physical training. Exceptional advantages 

for Study of Languages and Music. English refs.—Prospectus, Miles. HEISS. 


HALET CAUDE COTE, DIEPPE.—An ENGLISH 
LADY RECEIVES EIGHT GIRLS of 16 or upwards in her Chalet, near 
Dieppe. Conversationai Freuch rapidly aequired. Special facilities for Music, 
Sketching, German. Opportunities for every form of healthy enjoyment. 
Direst service twice daily with Eugland.—Apply to Miss CUNNICK, Dieppe. 
ARIS.— EDUCATION for GENTLEMEN’S 
DAUGHTERS.—Miss COCHRAN and Mademoiselle SASSISSOU will 
RECEIVE a tew GIRLS to study languages, music, and art in Paris, and to 
continue their Euglish education. Best masters. Lectures, concerts, &c.— 
For Prospectus and Address, write to F. J. COCHRAN, Esq., 152 Union Street, 
Aberdeen. Miss Cochran will be in London in May. 


yee pel healthy situation —Mdlles. DENYS 
RECEIVESa FEW DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN toCOMPLBTE their 
| EDUCATION. Comfortable family life. French, German, Italian, Music, Draw- 
ing, Painting, Dancing, &c. ; Fees, £80 perann. ; Term commences with entranceof 
| Pupil; Personal Keis. Prospectus ouapplication.—82 Rue Lauters, Avenue Louise, 


ERSEY LADIES’ COLLEGE, ST. HELIER’, JERSEY. 
Preparation for London University Honour Degree, &c. French the official 
language of the island. Beautitul climate. Large modern school buildings, 
separate cubicles, gymnasium, &c. Good hockey and tennis clubs.—For Llus- 
trated Prospectus and Examiners’ Reports, apply Principal, Miss ROBERTS. 


PLIZABETH COLLEGE, GUERNSEY. 
Several ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS are VACANT. Boarders only, 
Apply, Rev. the PRINCIPAL. 


OUTHPORT PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE.— 
President: LORD CHARLES BERESFORD, R.N. Principals: A. 
ALEXANDER, F.RG.S. (late Director Liverpool Gymnasium), Mrs. 
ALEXANDER, with Lecturers and Assistants. Objects—To train Ladies as 






































| Scientific Teachers of Physical Education. AJi Branches and Systems taught, 


Swimming, Fencing, and Medical Gymnastics, 


including Ontdoor G: 3, 
2 with Diplomas, awarded to successful Students. 


Gold and Silver Med 





Criticism of English Literature. Lectures to Schools and Reading Circles. | Schools and Colleges supplied with qualitied teachers. References permitted 


Preparation for University and Civil Service Exams. Terms, Syllabus of 
Courses. &c., on application. Refs.: J. rtou Collins, Esq., M.A. ; E. Purcell, 
Esgq., B.C.L., M.A. (late Public Examiner, éc.)—Address. 12 Endsleigh St.. W.C. 


AMILTON ACADEMY. — CLASSICAL MASTER 

WANTED. Must hold a Degree with First-class Honours in Classics, 

or equivalent qualification, and have hal experience in Class teaching. Sulary, 

£250 per annum.—Applications, with twelve copies of testimonials, must be 

lodged on or before the 12th May next with PATRICK K&ITH, Clerk to 
Burgh School Board, 67 Cadzow Street, Hamilton. 











MEV BRS EP ¥ Oo F BDURE A.M 
DEGREES OPEN TO WOMEN. 
For Particulars concerning ‘iuition, Scholarships, and Cost of Residence in 
= Women's Hostel, apply to the LADY PRINCIPAL, Abbey House, 
ur 








LACK HEATH HIGH SCHOOL. 
GIRLS’ PUBLIC DAY SCHOOL COMPANY. 
Boarding House license! by the Couucil. 
House-Mistress: Miss MARGUERITE HAIG-BROWN, 
39 Lee Park, Blackheath, S.E. 


BPsERAMSTED SCHOOL, HERTS. 


NEXT TERM MAY 2nd. 
University, Army, Navy, Science Side Preparatory Department. 
Apply, HEAD-MASTER, 


je PRIORY, NESTON, CHESHIRE.—Head- Master, 

Rev. GEORGE McNEILI, M.A., late the Chaplain of School Traimmng 
Ships H.M.S. ‘Conway.’ Preparatory School for Boys over 8 years of age. 
Excellent situation, healthy locality ; stauding in its own grounds, with large 
field attached. Reference is very kindly permitted to the Lord Bishop of 
Liverpool, the Lord Bishop of Durham, and others. 


\VHORNELOE SCHOOL, BRIDPORT, DORSET.— 
Old-estabJished school in bracing situation on South-West coast; careful 
physical training. Swedish gymnastics, hockey, sea-bathing, &c. Delicute girls 
receive every attention. Special facilities for music, lauguages, and painting. 
Eutire charge taken of Colonial children, Highest reterences.—Address, 
HEAD-MISTRESS. 


T. HILARY’S. SCARBOROUGH.—GIRLS’ SCHOOL. 
Resident pupils only. Heal-Mistress, Miss FALDING, L.L.A. (St. And.) 
Iarge detached house, well situated. aud sheltered from the East. Garden, 
large field. tennis, hockey, golf. Good health record. Annually inspeeted by 
Oxiord and Cambridge Joint Board. Stai resideut, University graduates. 


TAMMERING.—MR. EDW. GRIERSON, a perfectly 
SELF-CURED STAMMERER, and Author of an eutirely new method 

of treatment, receives boys and adults sutfemmg from this attiction. 
“Stammerinz,” post-free, Is. 1d.—Address, 10 Bentinck Street, Manchester 
Syuare, Loudon, W., aud 2v Goldington Road, Bedford. 




















to Lord Kinnaird, Dean of Norwich, Rt. Hon. H. J. Gladstone, M.P., Hon. 


| and Rev. E. Lyttelton, D.D.—Further particulars from the SECRETARY, 





MEN. Pupils from eight years of age; resident and visiting pro- 

ga . Principals: Miss NIMMO, L.L.A., and Miss 

TOYLHILL, trom the Ladies’ College, Cheltenham, d late Head-Mistress of 

the Bermuda High School. References kindly permitted to Lady Gertrude 

Cochrane, Admiral Sir John Fisher, K.C.B., The Rev. Canon Pennefather, 

D.D., Colonel Yule, and others.—For Prospectus apply, “ LOGANS,” 178 
Cromwell Road, South Kensington. 


ee (South Cliff),—Two well-connected 

GIRLS can be RECEIVED in HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL at 5O guineas 
(instead of 100 guineas); therough modern education, languages, music. art, 
deportment, &c.; splendid situation; playing-field; highest references.— 
“G. H. U..” care of Messrs. Street, 30 Cornhill, E.C. 


ie SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE- 


fessors; gymunasiuin, § 












Prose PUPILS.—TEACHERS WILL FIND “EAST 
AND WEST,” publshed in Bombay, the BEST MEDIUM for ADVER- 
‘VASING for PUPI{LS from INDIA. The largest sale of any monthly magazine 
in India.—Terms and Prospectus from J. F. SPRIGGS, London Agent, 21 Pater- 
noster Square, E.C. 


CHOOL for BOYS of NEUROTIC TENDENCIES 
And OTHERS who are UNFIT for ORDINARY SCHOOL LIFE. 








Numbers limited so that each boy may have individual attention. 

Situated in a healthy district on chalk soil and within easy reach of London, 

Head-Master las had large experience and success with boys of this cless, 

Resident trained uurses. Highly qualified and experienced doctor on the 
staff. Cricket, footbull, aud tennis grounds, 

Testimonials and refereuces from the heads of Public Schools, parents of 
pupils (past and present), and the medical profession, 


For vacancies, write—- 
“BOX 321,” Willing’s Advt. Offices, 
125 Strand, W.C. 


OURNEMOUTH HIGH SCHOOL.—Under Diocesan 
Trustees. Head-Mistress: Miss BROAD. Resident Graduate Staff, 
School House, Laboratory, Art Stulio, Gymuasium, Playing Fields, Sw mming, 
four Boarding Houses. Terms 50 to 80 guineas per anuum, inclusive of House 
and School Fees. Eutire charge of Colonial pupils. 


DVICE as to CHOICE of SCHOOLS.—The 
SCHOLASTIC ASSOCIATION (a body of Oxford and Cambridge 
Graduates) gives advice andwassistance without charge to Parents and Guardians 
in the selection of Schools (for Buys or Girls) and Tutors for all Examinations 
at Home or Abroald.—A Statement of Requirements should be sent to the 














Mauger, R, J. BEL VOR, M.A,,22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, 
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| | aie AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. 
Patron—H.M. KING EDWARD VII. 
For Land-owners, Land-agents, ~ eyors. Agriculturists, intending Colonists, &c. 
RESIDENT— 
His Grace The DUKE of RICHMOND and GORDON, K.G. 
ComMITTEE OF MaNAGEMENT— 
The Right Hon. The EARL of DUCIE (Chairman). 
Colonel Sir NIGEL aaa Sores K.C.B, (Vice-Chairman), 
?RINCIPAL— 
The Rey. JOHN B. M‘CLELLAN, M.A., Hon. Member of Surveyors’ Institution, 
and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
For Prospectus apply to the PRINCIPAL, 
NEXT SESSION BEGINS ' TUESDAY, May 27th, 
YNSOME AG RICUL LTUR AL STATION.—CARTMEL 
GRANGE-OVER-SANDS, LANC ASHIRE.—New Chemical Labora- 
tories, with every modern improvement ; Model Dairy Experimental Feeding 
House ; ; Farm, 280 acres. Instructions given in Practical Chemistry, Agricui- 





tural An: uly sis and Research, and Practical Agriculture, &c, Splendid climate | 


in perfect country. Terms moder: ute.— Particulars and prospectus from the 
DIRECTORS of the Experime ntal Stati ion, Aynsome, Gr inge-over-Sands, 





OODARD SCHOOLS FOR. “GIRLS. 
(Church of England Publie Schools.) 
Lapy Warprn :—Miss J. L, LATHAM, Girton College. 
(1) ST. ANNE'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss RICE, St. Hugh’s 
Halli, Oxford. Final Honours, Class I. Terms, Boarding House, £60; 





s« shool House, £45 a year, 
(2) st. MARY'S, Abbots Bromley.—Head-Mistress, Miss GAMLEN. Terms, 
24 guineas a year. 
(8) ST. WINIFRED'S, Bangor.—Head-Mistress, Miss F, J. DAVIES, late 
: “enc “4 cage ir, Newnham College, Cambridge, Classical Tripos, Class I. 
, £35 @ year. 
(4) QU EEN MAL GARET’S, Scarborough. — Head-Mistress, Miss BODY, late 
Head-Mistress of the Lincoln High School. Terms, 60 guineas a year. 
Apply, HEAD-MISTRESS, or for general information, the LADY WARDEN, 
St. Mary's College, Paddington, W. 


MARY’S COLLEGE, PADDINGTON, W. 

e Church of England Boarding and Day School. Training Department 

for Teachers, Visitor—The Right Hon. and Right Rev. the Bishop of 

London. Chairman of Council— The Right Rev. the Lord Bishop of Southamp- 

ton. Principal—Miss J. L. LATHAM, Girton College. Head-Mistress—Miss B. 

WARD, B. Se. Terms: Boar ding House 60 guineas a year. —Apply PRINCIPAL, 

ASTBOURNE .— LANGLAND COLLEGE, HART. 

FIELD SQU ARE.—School for Daughters of Gentlemen. Principal, 

Miss M. E. VINER, B.Sc. (of Girton College). Large gymnasium, riding, 
cycling, hockey, &e. 


ge SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS.—Miss LOUISA 
BROUGH can RECOMMEND high-class BOARDING and DAY 

SCHOOLS in England and on the Continent.—Central Registry for Teachers, 
25 Craven Street, Ch: rring Cross. 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for ROYAL NAVY or 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS. Individual tuition. Bracing situation. Large 
grounds, gymnasium, &c. Fees trom 90 guineas.—Prospectus, with list of 
referees and of parents of pupils, from R, F. WINCH, M.A., Rugby House, 
Bexley, Kent. 


_ ROYAL NAVAL SCHOOL, 
ELTHAM, Sgt 
Patron : HIS MAJESTY THE KING, 
2 t: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

tion, with Speci il Classes for all Navyand Army 

year include: 18th Assist< ant Clerks ship, R.N.; 
id 29th on the * Britannia’ (both tirst tria 
» from Wo ols wich into R.E., with gate 
XT 2 Ro M, MAY 2 
ARY, 2 Sackville Street, W. 
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R OYAL NAVAL ACADEMY, BOGNOR. 
idual Tuition for H.M.S. ‘ BRITANNTA.’ 


e Examinations. Large grounds close to sea, 
y H. W. WHITE, B.A. Lond., Head-Master. 


Special Indi 
Scholarships and Entr 
For Pros specti us, &e., apy 









QT. MARGARET’ S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS COMPAN y, 
kK) LIMITED, POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE.—Hoad-Mistress, Miss H. 
JSX-BLAKE. ’First-rate Modern Education fer Girls. Large Hockey, 
Cricket, Tennis, and Croquet Grounds. Moderate terms. Prospectus on appli- 
cation to the Head-Mistress or Secretary, References: the Head-Master of 
wey Grammar Sch¢ 01; the President of Magdalen College, Oxford ; Sir Colin 

Scott Moncrieff, KE.C.M.G., H.C.5.1.; Miss Welsh, Mistress of Girton Colle ge, &. 





W INTERSDORF, BIRKDALE PARK, SOUTH- 

PORT.—SCHOOL “tor GIRLS. Established 1867. Principals : The 
Misses SIMON. Staif ef fully qualitied Mistresses and visiting Professors ; 
pupil is prepared for Oxford Local and other Public Examinations; special 
urrangements for young children; teachers’ course for advanced musical 
students; hockey field on seafront; riding, boating, tennis, swimming, cycling, 
and Swedish drill.—For Annual Review and Prospectus, apply to the PRINCI- 
PALS, The SUMMER TERM COMMENCES MAY 6 th. 


+ SCHOOL, CANTERBURY. — SCHOLAR- 
= ne bl — THIRTEEN SCHOLARSHIPS (£55-£10) next JULY for 
CLASSICS, MATHS., and ARMY and NAVY subjects. Special Cl: 
for ARMY, NAVY, ENGINEERING, &c., with ne Extra Fee. Large wing 
recently added. Excellent health record, JUNIOR SCHOOL (8-13). —Head- 
Dias er, Rev. A. J. GALPIN, M.A 
(ROMER: S. LAURENCE SCHOOL. —Principal: Miss 
G. C. POL LARD, late Schol. Newnham Coll. Camb., Med. and Mod. 
Lung. Trip. Braci: climate, individual care. Bathing, cycling, outdoor 
gues. : Reference kindly peritted to Mrs. Sidgwick, Newnham College, 
Cambridge. 
| Eig ong RNE- SCHOOL for GIRLS, St. MAR- 
GARKTS, MIDDLESEX.—Principals, Miss LYSTER, M.A., and Miss 
E. YW. LYSTER, B.A., Class. Trip., Cambridge. CHANGK OF ADDRESS 
During the vacation the School will be moved to CROFTON GRANGE, 
ORPINGTON, KENT, The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on MAY 8th.—Fuli 
particulars on application to § SECRETARY. 


owe COLLEGE—FIVE ENTRANCE SCHOLAR. 
SHIPS of £30 each (four open). Examination JULY lst, NEXT 
TERM BEGINS MAY Ist.—Apply, the BURSAR. 


}RESDEN.—HOME SCHOOL on ENGLISH PRINCI- 
PLES. Miss ne GAMBLE, assisted by Fraulein PRETZSCH, 
receives a limited num! of Pupils. Languages a speeial feature. Music, 
Art, &c.—Apply for pi whioaie rs to Miss GAMBLE, L indengasse 2, Dresdea, or 
te &, J. BEEVOK, M. A., 22 Craveu Blreet, strand, W.C. 
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| HE COLON 
NIAL 
'T HOLLESLEY BAY, a i LLEGB, 


THOROUGH TRAINING for L for LIFE in the COLONIES 
or elsew elsewhere. 


Ona fine ESTATE of 2,000 ACR] ACRES in a Splendid Climate, 


Full information from the PRINCIPAL, at the above address 
Mr. GODFREY se ng 8 Victoria Street, bg ti S.V 
NEXT TERM BEGINS ON MAY 1 


VYUDOR HALL $ CHOOL, 
FOREST HILL, LONDON, S.F. 

FOR THE DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN (Boarders 

Principals—Miss STEPHENS and Miss WORTERS 

First-r¢ oe E ducation.—Professors Churton Collir 


or from 








only), 
1H. G, 






















, F.R.S., H. E, Malden, M.A.. W. Rippmann, M.A., G. G 
A. “E 08+ s-L. Be a Pradeau (Paris Conservatoire), BP, Stoevi 
ies Large resident Staff of highly-qualitied kh 
| Fo ses ot, hockey, tennis, riding, swimming, bieyeli 
ie gymni asium. Special attention to healt h, ‘Matron, trained a 
ji 5 sctus on application. od 





se, 
RY ISS MARGARET W ILL AMSON, | having resigned 
| J her post of Lady Principal of the Princess Helena Coileze intend 
to OPEN in MAY ST. CUTHBERT’S SCHOOL for GIRLS “(Reside t 
on only) at Southbourne-on-Sea, Hants. 
Southbourne lies on the cliffs at the eastern extremity ne: 

Bay. The air is bracing and the climate remarkably healthy, of Bournemouth 

The School will consist of the School House—with large Hall for Gymnasium 
—and a second House for Junior Pupils. There are three acres of well- laid- 
out grounds and a oy ged —— Siheat 

The education will be on Public School lines—examined and i te 
Oxford and Cambridge Schools Examination Board, nd inspected by the 

The Resident Staft will include a Medical Gymnastic Mistress, 

Vice-Principal: Miss HELEN ROBERTS, LL.A., daughter of the late 
Rey. Alex. Roberts, D.D., Emeritus Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews 
University, N.B. 


ARROGATE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
WEST END PARK, HARROGATE. 
Director—G. M. SAVERY, M.A. (Oxon), 
Head-Mistress—Miss M. E. JONES, B.A. (R.U.I 
Large resident staif; University inspection; good hockey field, cricket, &c,— 
Prospectus on application, , 





HELTENHAM COLLEGE. The ANNU Al 
EXAMINATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on May 27th, 28th, 
and 29th. ELEVEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS at least of value rang “ing 
between £80 and £20 per annum will be awarded; also ONE SCHOL ARSHI P 
of £35 per annum, tenable for three years, for Sons of old Cheltouians only; 
also FOUR SCHOLARSHIPS contined to Candi iates for Army and Navy 
Examinations; also several HOUSE EXHIBITIONS of £20 per annun ; and 
ONE SPECIAL EXHIBITION of £60 per annum for Sous of Oiticers of the 
= avy or Army who have lost their lives in the South African War. Senior 
Candidates must be under 15 and Junior Candidates under 14 on May Ist,~ 
Apply to the BURSAR, the College, Cheltenham. 


by WATFORD, HERTS.—COLLEGE FOR 
GIRLS.—Gymnasium, Playing-fields. Large Staff of Resident Mistresses, 
Head-Mistress, Miss E, F. JOURDAIN, Lady Margaret Hall, Oxiord; House 
Mistress, Miss L. E, PHILLIPS, Newnh: um College, Cambr: idge. PARIS 
BRANCH, 270 BOULEVARD RASPALL (near the Luxembourg Gardens), 
Relarencen dive, Benson, Lady Evuns, Professor E, Ménégoz, the Arch. 
deacon of Manchester, Miss Alice Woods, Miss Mary A. Woods, Miss Words 
worth, and others, 


[HE LEY s c's @ 6 k, 
CAMBRIDGE. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATION IN JULY. 
Particulars on application to the HEAD- M ASTER 











RCHDEACON WILSON W ISHES to RECOMMEND 

a BOARDING-SCHOOL for GILLS at SKELLEFIELD, RIPON, Country 

; larg e grounds for cricket, hockey, and tennis. Ex iced resident mis- 
pena large visiting statf.—Priucipuis, Miss BOYCOT! and Miss TARVER 
dettnetly Assistant Mistresses at the Clifton High School for Girls). 

DJOINING SHEEN COMMON and RICHMOND 

PARK.—HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS; only those of good social 

position received. Climate particularly suited to delicate and growing girls. 
Thorough education, modern methods, Lenden professors. Specially-built 
studio.—The Misses STRUGNELL, The ‘Halsteads, East Sheen, S. W. 

ALLIWICK MANOR, NEW SOUTHGATE, N. — High 

class BOARDING SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLE 

Near London. Fine old country house. Beautiful grounds and playing t 
Bracing air, First-rate resident and visiting staif. “Loudon professors. 
dent watron (trained nurse), Hockey, cricket, tennis, riding, cycling, do— 
re ospecti is, the Misses FENTON, 
N R. S. A. TRUMAN (who has had a large experience of 
Bi Educational Ageney work) IN'TRODUCES, free ot charge, to Schools 
and Parents, well-recommended DAILY and RESIDENT GUVERNESSES 
and ASSISTANT-MISTRESSES.—Prom pt and careful attention will be given 
to inquiries and applications made to Mr. 8S, A, TRUMAN, of No. 6 Holles 
Street, Cavendish Square, Londen, W. 


ING’S SCHOOL, BRUTON, SOMERSET. 
4 JUNIOR HOUSE will be opened Next Term, at which the inclusive fees 
will be 45 guineas per on 
D. EL N ORTON, M.A., Head-Master. 


N OIRA HOUSE LADIES’ SCHOOL, 
i! UPPER CARLISLE ROAD, EASTBOURNE. 


Principals—Miss CONNAH and Miss INGHAM, 
























The house stands on the slope of the Downs overlooking the town and the sea 
Boarders only received. 


M's SS MARIAN GREEN, formerly Head-Mistress of the 
High School, Blackburn, ie thoroughly REORGANISED the 
WAGNER HOUSE SCHOOL, BELSIZE GROVE, HAMPSTEAD. Her uim isto 
combine a sound and liberal education with the life of a cultivated English home. 
Largedet tached house, tennis, hockey, &c. University Ex: unination & —— 


LDENHAM “SCHOOL, ELSTREE, | HERTS.— 
Examination will be held at the School on May 22nd and 23rd, 19 - 
for TEN OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS in Ciassics, Mathematics, or Natural 
Science, SEVEN (JUNIOR PLATT) of £30, and THREE (HOUSE) of £20, 
all teuable for three years.—Further parti culars may be obtained from Revs 














A. HM, COOKE, M,A., Head-Master, 
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RS. SWYNFEN WHITE, 68 Westbourne Terrace, Hyde 
Park, W., highly RECOMMENDS HURSLEY HOUSE, SOUTHSEA, 
HOME SCHOOL for GIRLS. Thorough modern education. Specia 

as a Bor paid to health and physical training.” TERM BEGINS MAY Sth. 


A TALVERN COLLI#:E—SCHOLARSHIP EXAMI. 

NATION, July 15th, 16th, 17th; one or two of £87 (£99 for the first 

three or four of £50, six or more of £30 per annum. Council Nomina- 

yoeh f £12 per annum may be awarded to boys who do well but fail to obtain 
asco urship. —Fo or particulars ¢ apply to th to the HEAD- MAST ER or SECRE aTARY. 

LIFTON COLLE GE. — Classical, Mathematical, onl 

Natural Science SCHOLARSHIPS, May, 1992. Ten or more, besides 

House Exhibitions, open to competition, value from £25 to £100 a year. Also 
oh larships for Boys intende d for the Army or Navy.—Particulars and con- 
Greens from HEAD-MASTER or SECRETARY, the College, Clifton, Bristol. 


ih & HILL BOH OO Lk. 


The next ENTRANCE EXAMINATIONS IONS for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held 
on JULY 24th and two following days, when Scholarships varying from 
£10 to £80 per annum may be awarded, Entries close July 10th, 

: application : 

Pen ae The BURSAR, Mill Hill School, N 














ETTLE, YOR KSHIRE.—OVERDALE = 


for GIRLS. Healt Ithy, bracing situation. Head-Mistress, Miss E, M, 

PICKARD ( Class. s. Trip.) ie Newnh: um Coll., Camb. Highest references, 
HOLLOWAY COLLEGE 
FOR WOMEN. 

(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON.) 
ENTRANCE SCHOL ARSHiPS.—Ten Entrance Scl:ol — from £75 to 
£40, and several Bursaries of £30, tenable for three ve a > College, will 
be ¢ awarded on the results of an Examination to be hek mi July lst to 5th, 
jou2. Names must be entered before June 3rd. College prepares students 
for London Degrees aud also for Oxford Honours t uninations, Inclusive fee, 
£90 a year —For Forms of Entry and further parti oaks apply to the 
SECRETARY, Boys u Holloway College, Egham, Surrey. 


} OYAL 






Dy 








r \HE GIRLS’ SCHOOL COMPAN Y, LIMITED. 
President—Sir CHAS, ‘TENNANT, 
Chairmau—The Rev. Professor —* — AY, D.D. , 
2IDE’S SCHOOL, HELENSBURGH, DUN BARTONGHIRE, Head- 
o. se Mistress—Miss RENTON 


New School Buildings include Lecture and Recreation Hall, Gymnasium, | 






field ; Splendid situation. 


Studio. Large Grounds; Playing- } 
-Mistre 38 and Boarder 3, is near the 


Kinnear House, resileuce of Hes 
For Prospectus : apnis to the HE " 

of the Company, 141 West George Stree Glasgow. 
. : ‘ D. HILL JACK, Secre tax 





Spay BELGRAVIA PREPARATORY SCHOOL for 








SONS of GENTLEMEN, 88 GLOUCESTER STREET, S.W.—Con 
by Mrs. SUTTON. Thorough preparation for the Public Se hools; Traus ) 
Ciass and Kindergarten for children uncer 8, Cricket, drilling. Reference to 
Parents and He: ud: Masters. sUuM ML R 1 TE RM BEGAN APRIL 2lst. 


D oven @€etnbis @ &. 


Prospectus on oe plication to the Head-Master, 
Rev. Cc. COMPTON, M.A., 
Sometime House-) ‘taster, U ppingha um, under BE Iward Thring. 
NOV ERNESSES for PRIVATE FAMILIES. — Miss 
J LOUISA BROUGH can REC OMME ND several highly-qualitied Evelish 
and Foreign GOVERNESSES for resident and daily engagements, —Ceut tral 
Registry tor Tea wchers, wo Cray yen Str reet, Charing Cross, Ww. 


‘PUITION IN FR ANCH.— M. DE FE LICE, , ex-Professor 

of the University of France, HAS VACANCIBS in his private house for 

ONE or (WO YOUNG ENGLISHMEN desirous ef pursuing their studies 

abroad. Highest references in Wugland.—Address, 50 Avenue St. Maur, Lille, 
France; or, R. J. BEEVOR, M.A., 22 Craven Street, Strand, W.C, 



























a ADAME AUBERT’S ENGLISH and FOREIGN 








GOVERNESS and SCHOOL AGENCY, 189 and 141 Regent Street, W. 
--Daily, Resident, Visiting GOUVERNESSES, Lady Professors and Teachers, 
Répetitrices, Chaperons, Companions, it atroduced for British Isles and Abroad. 
L rospectiises oi Schools graus on receiving requirements. Es stublished 1880, 


moO INVALIDS—A LIST of MEDICAL MEN in all 

parts RECEIVING RESIDENT. PATIENTS sent = s with full 
particulars, Sehools also recommended. MEDICAL, &c., ASS SOCIATION, 
Ltd., 22 Craven Street, Northumberland Avenue, W.C, Velegrs aphic Address, 
* Triform, London.” "Telephone No. 1854 (Gerrard), 





‘] OTICE.—THE MODERN SCHOOL formed in Guernsey 


{ by M. STANLEY DE BRATH has been REMOVED to Preston 






H , Bookuam, Surrey. Home life, country rambles, large playing-tield, 
cr t, football, ho »ckey, tennis, golf, riding, Thorough Eng slish ¢ rrounding a 
speciality. Conversation: tinodern I: unguages. Preparation for Public Schools: and 


Royal Navy. Successful tre: utment of young and « delicate boys. His ghest references. 


ig DOWNS SGI HOOL, SE AFORD, | SUSSEX.— 
Head-Mistress, Miss LUCY R¢é )BINSON M.A, (Late Second M 

t. Felix School, Southwold). Special care given to individual deve 

Air very bracing from coaun and sea. References: the Vice-Chauce 
















pl 


or ot 
Cambridge University, the P rincip als of Bedford and Holloway Colleges, &c. 











EMBROKE LODGE, SOUTHBOURNE (near Bourne- 
mouth), HANTS.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS under 14, 
Healthy elimate near the sea, and large cricket-tield of five acres. Special 
terms are offered for sons of otiicers and clergymeu.—Further particulars from 
G. MEAKIN, B.A. (Cantab.), He ad-Muaster. 
ADLEY COLLEGE.—TEN SCHOLARSHIP S ‘and 
EXHIBITIONS, varying from £80 to £20 in value, will be OFFE RE D 
for COMPETITION in JUL Y. One Scholarship and one Exhibition will be 
offered, in the tirst instance, for boys imteuded or the Army class.—Apply to 
the WARDEN, Radley ‘College, Abingdon. 


MONBRIDGE SCHOOL—ENTRANCE > EX AMINA- 
TION for SC HOLARSHIPS, JUNE 10th, llth, aud 12th, 1902.—Apply 
to the Rev. C. C, TANCOUK, D.D., Hei ud- Master. 





ip COLLEGE PREPAR ATOR Y SCHOOL.— 
For beys between 7 and 13 years of age. Prospectus, &c., of the 
Rev. J. H, MALL INSON, M. A., Hil ‘sboro’, West "Dulwich. 


[RENT © OL L EB G R. 
LEN SCHOLARSHIPS (valuc #50, £30, £20) to be COMPETED for on 


JULY 2nd, srd,—For particulars, apply, Rev, MEAD-MASTER, Trent College, 
Derbyshire, 








CHUECH EDUCATION CORPORATION, Lu«rrep, 


wr DECOTES SCHOOL, PARKSTONE, DORSET.— 
h A HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL for the DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN, 
where the aim is to train girls to be practical, retined, and cultured. Every 
care and comfort for delicate children. 

Large grounds, tennis and fives courts, playing-fields. 

Pupils prepared for the Univ. and otherexams. Head-Mistress, Miss SOPHIE 
M. SMITH (Natural Sciences Tripos, Camb.), assisted by a highly qualified staff. 
A limited number of ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS awarded by competition. 





O L W ¥ N B A Y., 


HIGH-CLASS SCHOOL FOR DAUGHTERS OF GENTLEMEN. 
Boarders only. Excellent _references.—Prospectus on application to the 
Misses BRIGGS, Coed Pella, Colwyn Bay, 


T. MONICA’S SCHOOL, TADWORTH, SURREY. 


Amid beautiful scenery, with bracing climate, yet within easy reach of 
London. Individual care given to intellectual, physical, and moral develop- 
ment. References required. Prospectus on application. 

Principal, Miss LOUISA HEATH-JONES, Historical Honours, Cambridge, 
assisted by experienced University resident and visiting stadf, 

TRINITY TERM BEGINS on TUESDAY, May l6th. 


Bk & Tf BS = © H @ © kz 
EIGHT SCHOLARSHIPS (value £50, £30, £20) will be AWARDED in JULY. 
Examination in London and at I ‘elsted Ju iy 1 15th to 17th. 


For particul: urs, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, Felsted, Essex. 
SCHOOL, TIVERTON. 

















LUNDELL’S 


TEN SCHOLARSHIPS will be OFFERED for COMPETITION on JUNE 
12th and 13th. Two at least will be tenable in the Army Classes. 
Apply to the HEAD-MASTER or the CL hE RK to the Governors. 


ICHMOND SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
YORKSHIRE . 
Education on the best modern lines. Outdoor games and physical culture, 
Bracing climate of the Yorkshire moors. 








y ESTMINSTER SCHOOL. — An EXAMINATION 

will - HELD on JU 7 Y 2nd, 3rd, and 4th, to fill up not less than 

ive Resideutial Scholarships, three non-Residential Scholarships, and two 

)xibit.ons.—For particulars, apply, by letter, to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean's Yard, Westminster. 

UEENWOOD, EASTBOURNE.—Miss CHUDLEIGH 

and Miss JOHNS, M.A. Lond., Classical Tripos Cambridge, assisted by a 

Full Statf of English and Foreign Mistresses and Visiting Professors. First- 

class education on modern lines; preparation for the Universities. Excellent 

premises on the sea- front ; large pli aying- field, ri iding , cycling, tennis, hockey, &e. 



























OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTE. AD.— HOME SCHOOL 
for GIRLS. - - The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, 
May 8th. Rei kindly allowed to Mrs. Be nson, Mrs. Boyd-Carpenter, 
Colonel Little, Mrs. Arthur Severn, Miss M. Shaw-Lefevre, and others.—For 
Prospectus, apply to Miss HELEN E. BAYNE 
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rN\HE GLEBE HOUSE, HUNSTANTON-ON-SE ON-SEA, 
NORFOLK. 
Preparation for the Public Schools and Royal Navy. Special Coaching for 
Backward Beys. Healthy bracing climate. 
SUMMER TERM BEGINS THU RSDAY, May Ist. 


a JOHN'S COLLEGE, ST. LEONARDS-ON-SEA.— 
SCHOOL for DAUGHTERS of GENTLEMEN. Thorough — _ ou. 
Gymuastics, games. Fees trom 80 guineas.—Apply t to to HEAD. MISTRE 


& it 6 AND “BLBVE Y, 
“4 DEALERS IN OLD AND RARE BOOKS, MANUSCRIPTS, AND 
PRINTS. Spring Catalogue of Rare Books and MSs. (No, 98) Now "Ready. 
Price Sixpence, Libraries Purchased. Valuations Made. 
29 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


OOKS, MSS., &e.— Messrs. HODGSON and CO.,, 
AUCTIONEERS of RARE and VALUABLE BOOKS. LIBRARIES 
and smaller Collections carefully beacon and ———— OFFERED 
FOR SALE. Packing and removal arranged for. VALUATIONS MADE for 
Probate, &c.—AUCTION BOOMS, 115 Chancery Lane. Est. TTe08. 


OOKS OUT of PRINT SUPPLIED.—Please state 
wants, Catalogues free. We offer Lady Churchill’s “ Anglo-Saxon 
teview, "* comple te set. 10 vols., rage A bound, £5 5s., cost £10 10s. net. 
Wauted, 25s. each offered, Hissey’s Drive Through England, 1885; Pater’s 
Marius, 2 vols., 1885. —HOLLAND'S GREAT BOOKSHOP, Birmingham. 


ae ELIGION OF COMMON-SENSE.—THEISM is a 

reasonable faith in a God of Love to all men without credulity or s r- 
stition, and based on facts which are never in dispute.—Literature sent g 3 
and post-free on applic: ation to the SECRETARY of the POSTAL MISSION 
THEISTIC CHURCH, Swallow Street, Piccadilly, W., where SERVICES 
ARE HELD ON SUNDAYS at 11 and 7. 


| PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 























FOUNDED 184% 





INVESTED FUNDG........csccsseesrseserssssesseesseaseesees £43,000,000. 





| EVERSIONS and LIFE INTERESTS in Landed 
) or Funded Property or other Securities and Annuities PURCHASED or 
LOANS granted thereon by the EQUITABLE REV ERSIONARY INTERES? 
SOCIETY, Limited, 10 Lancaster Place, Waterloo Bri re, Strand, 

Kstablished 1335, Capital (Paid up) £500, ou. 








shia 


“Ailenburys” Foods. 


A PROGRESSIVE DIETARY, unique in providing nourishment suited 
to the changing digestive powers of the Infant. 


Milk Food No. I. Milk Food No. 2. | Malted Food No. 3 


From birth to 3 months, From 8 to 6 months, From 6m onths and upwards, 


~~ Aae ~~ ~~-~ 





Pamphla on Infant Peeding FRER. 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd., Plough Court, Lombard Street, ‘Leadon, E.C. 
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THE CORONATION. 


> LUNN’S ARRANGEMENTS. 


THE CORONATION PROCESSIONS. 

TRAFALGAR SQUARE—GRAND STAND commanding both routes, near 
View Coronation Day, from £4 4s. and upwards for the two days. Other sites 
at different points on the two routes. 

THE NAVAL REVIEW.—In addition to the three large vessels, all the 
berths on which have been ulready taken, Dr. Lunn will send the s.s. ‘ PRE- 
TORIA,’ tonnage 13,234, and the s.s. ‘LA GASCOGNE, tonnage 7,395, for a 
three days’ cruise. 

£3 13s. 6d. cruise on the magnificent s.s. ‘(QUEEN VICTORIA,’ of the Isle 
of Man Steam Packet Company.—Full particulars from SECRETARY, 5 
Endsleigh Gardens, London, N.W. 








5°" OF LONDON TRUSS SOCIETY. 


EstapLisHEep 1807, 


FOR THE RELIEF OF THE RUPTURED POOR THROUGHOUT 
THE KINGDOM, 





Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
Vice-Patron: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 





The Patients (about 10,000 in the year) are of both sexes and all ages, and 
are relieved on one letter of recommendation, however aggravated the case 
may be. 

Additional FUNDS are GREATLY NEEDED to meet the increasivg 
demands on the Charity, for which the Committee make an earnest appeal. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS, DONATIONS, and BEQUESTS will be thankfully 


received at the Institution, by 
JOHN WHITTINGTON, Secretary. 


|S lal 


Precisely. 


LITERARY 


The 112th ANNIVERSARY DINNER will take place 
ROOMS, HOTEL METEOPOLE, ou FRIDAY, May 2nd, at 7 for 7 


— 


FUND, 





at the WHITEHALL 
30 Dm, 


The VISCOUNT GOSCHEN in the Chair, 
Stewards, 


Philip L. Agnew, Esq. 

The Lord Aldenham, 

Sir Squire Bancroft. 

Sir Alfred E. Bateman, K.C.M.G. 

Richard Bentley, Esq., F.S.A. 

Henry L. Bischoffsheim, Esq. 

J Alexander Blackie, Esq. 

George E. Buckle, Esq. 

J. B. Capper, Esq. 

Frederick Clifford, Esq., K.C. 

William C. Knight Clowes, Esq. 

A. C. Cole, Esq. 

F. C. Danvers, Esq. 

Francis Darwin, Esq., M.B., F.R.S. 

Clinton E. Dawkins, Esq., C.B. 

Austin Dobson, Esq. 

Sir J. Whittaker Etlis, Bart. 

C. Litton Falkiner, Esq. 

Arthur R. Farrer, Esq. 

The Rev. Dr. Fowler, President of 
Corpus Christi College, Oxford. 

The Ear! Grey. 

W. E. Green, Esq. 

The Rev. Canon Hensley Henson. 

John Hollams, Esq. 

C. H. St. John Hornby, Esq. 

J. Watson Knight, Esq. 

D. C. Lathbury, Esq. 

Emile Levita, Esq. 

T. Norton Longman, Esq. 

Frederick Macmillan, Esq. 

The Rigbt Hon. Sir Edward Malet, 
G.C.B., @.C.M.G. 


Mr. Sheriff Horace B Marshall. 

Sir Theodore Martin, K.C.B, K.C.V.0 

D. Binning Monro, Esq., Provost ‘of 
Oriel and Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Oxford. 

laude G. Montefiore, Esq. 

John Murray, Esq., F.S.A. 

Francis M. Nichols, Esq., F.S.A, 

Henry Oppenheim, Esq. 

The ens Hon. Sir Arthur J, Otway, 


art. 

J. C. Parkinson, Esq., D.L, 
Grant Richards, 4 ' 
The Lord Bishop of St. Asaph, 
Edward Salmon, Esq. 
J. Henry Shorthouse, Esq. 
Alexander Siemens, Esq., V.P.LE.E 
The Rev. Canon J. H. Skrine, M.A.” 
Reginald J. Smith. Esq., K.C, 
Hugh Colin Smith, Esq. 
J. St. Loe Strachey, Esq, 
ag ao) Shorter, Esq. 

’. Hugh Spottiswoode, y 
The Lord cua mm 
Pg hg ecg a 

ne Right Hon. Sir G. O, 

— O. Trevelyan, 


George Macaulay Trevelyan, Eso, 
William Trotter, Esq. 
Victor B. Van De Weyer, Esq. 

A P. Watt, Esq. 





Arthur N. Wollaston, Esq., C.1.E, 








35 Finsbury Square, E.C. 


N.B.—The 95th Annual Festival will take place at the “Albion” on 
Thursday, May 15th, Sir ARTHUR ARNOLD in the Chair. 





7 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


Dinner tickets one guinea each, to be obtained from the Secre‘ary, 


A. LLEWELYN BOBERIS, Secretary, 





FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 


Catalogues post-free. 


188 STRAND. 





DINNEFORD’S 


MAGNESIA. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 
Safest Aperient for 

Delicate Constitutions, 
Ladies, Children, and Infants. 





ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BANE; 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, 
CHANCERY LANE, LONDON. 


9g1 ° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 9 1 f 
oy / ° repayable on demand, 2 Ilo 


The BIRKBECK ALMANAC, with full particu- 
lars, post-free. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager, 


THE MOST NUTRITIOUS. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


GRATEFUL AND COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


FOR BREAKFAST AND SUPPER. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 


WITH NATURAL FLAVOUR ONLY. 


R. ANDERSON & CO., 
ADVERTISING AGENTS (Established 1881), 
44 COCKSPUR ST., CHARING CROSS, S.W., 


Insert Advertisements at the lowest possible 
prices. Special terms to Institutions, Publishers, 
Manufacturers, &c., on application, 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878, 




















GOLD MEDAL. 


. TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


PAYABLE IN ADVANCE. 








Including postage to any Yearly. Half- Quar- 
partof the United King- yearly. terly. 
Mie ks, Ls. dar wosses Gh SOs, OUKS..:04 3 

Including postage to any 
ot the Australasia 
Colonies, America, 

France, Germany, India, 
China, &c. eo 09 0s 1106..0153..078 


Applications for Copies of the SPEC- 
TATOR, and Communications upon matters 
of business, should NoT le addressed to the 
Epitor, but to the PUBLISHER, 1 Wellington 
Street. Strand, W,C. 





lrHE 





AUTHOR’S HAIRLESS 
PAPER-PAD (The LEADENHALL PRESS 
LID., Publishers and Printers, 50 Leadenhall 
Street, London, E.C.) contains hairless paper, 
over which the pen slips with perfect freedom. 
Sixpence each, 5s. per dozen, ruled or plain. New 
Pocket Size, 3s. per dozen, ruled or plain. 
Authors should note that Tar LeaDENuALL 
Press Lrp. cannot be responsible for the loss of 
MSS. by fire or otherwise. Duplicate copies 
should be retained. 


STICKPHAST 





PASTE STICKS. 





PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSO- 
CLATIONfor BEFRIEN DING YOUNGSERVANTS 
is prepared tosend the above PAMPHLET, reprinted 
(by permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-tree, 
on receipt of two stamps, or in quantities at the rate 
of 10s. per 100, on application to the SECRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Straud, W.C., 
to whom Subscriptions and Donations toward the 
Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, 
Messrs. RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO.,, 1 Pall Mall 
East, S.W. 


SCALE OF CHARGES FOR 











ADVERTISEMENTS. 
OUTSIDE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
PAZe....cccccosces ecevctccese £10 10 O 
Half-Page .... 6 6 0 
Quarter-Page ..cccccccceccsee. 212 6 
Narrow Column ...cccceesseee FIO YU 
Half-Column..... otiecswesnens: 2 aay 0 
Quarter-ColUMN ...cccceccsees 017 & 
COMPANIES. 

MGAE PAO. Sccccecscveccces £1414 0 
Inside Page sccoccecevccccvese 212 0 


Five lines(50 words) and under in broad column (half- 
width), 5s.; and Is. per line for every additional line 
(containing on an average twelve words). 
Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch, 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s, per inch, 
Across two narrow columns, two-thirds widthof page, 
14s. per inch. 

Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 
13s. per inch. 

Displayed Advertisements according to space. 
Terms: net, 





MEDOC. 
VIN ORDINAIRE. 


Pure BORDEAUX, an excellent 

light Dinner Wine. The quality 

ot this wine will be found equalto 14/6 9/3 
wine usually sold at much higher 

prices. 


ST. ESTEPHE 


Superior DINNER WINE, old in 
bottle. The appreciation this wine 
meets with from the constantly 
increasing number of customers 
it procures us in London and the 
Provinces, gives us additional con- 
fidence in submitting it to those 
who like pure Bordeaux wine. 

Dozen Bottles or 6 Dozen Pints Delivered Carriage 

Paid to any Railway Statioa, cluding Cases 
and Bottles. 

All who know these Wines tell us there is no 
Claret sold in Great Britain to equal them in 
value. Compare them with wines sold elsewhere at 
16/- and 20/- a dozen and upwards. 

We regret the increased duty compels advance of 
6d. per dozen, 


JAMES SMITH AND CO. 


WINE MERCHANTS, 


LIVERPOOL: 37 North John Street. 
Manchester: 26 Market Street. 


Per Dozen 
Bots. 4-Bots, 


17/6 9/9 





APRIL, 1902. Price 6s. 


THE CHURCH 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


Part IT, 


No. 107. 


1. EnetisH CoRronaTIONs, 

2. Biste ReaDine. 

3. Tue CHURCH AND THE CLERGY BEFORE THE 
Crvm Wars. 

4. Novets or IrisH Prasant LiFe. 

5, Tue DeceaseD WIFE'S Sister BILL. 

6. Some TENDENCIES OF MopERN NONCONFORMITY. 

7, TEACHING THE OLD TESTAMENT. 

8. Roggert Louis STEVENSON. 

9, EccLesiasTIcUs : THE NEWLY DIscovERED FRa@- 
MENTS. 

10. Episcopacy AND REUNION. 

11, Tue New Epvcation BILL, 

Suort Norices. 


London: 
Sporriswoope & Co., Ltd., New Street Square. 


MR. SPENCER'S 
NEW WORK. 











NOW READY.—Demy 8vo, cloth, 6s. 


FACTS AND COMMENTS, 


By HERBERT SPENCER. 


London: WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 
14 HENRIETTA STREET, W.C. 











Cheques (and Post-Office Orders 36 


Strand) payable to“ John Baker.” 








he 
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j P pre Tay Pe Triday, 2nd 
‘cations will not be received later than 4 p.m. on Friday, 
Applic May, 1902. 


Peninsular & Oriental Steam 
Navigation Company 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter). 








BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


Sir THOMAS SUTHERLAND, G.C.M.G., LL.D. Chairman. 
WILLIAM ADAMSON, Esq., C.M.G, 

HERBERT BROOKS. Esq. 

The Right Hon. LORD BURGHCLERE. 

Major-General Sir OWEN TUDOR BURNE, G.C.LE, K.O.S.1 
SAMUEL STEUART GLADSTONE, Esq. 

Sir ROBERT @. W. HERBERT, G.C.B. 

The Right Hon. the EARL of LEVEN and MELVILLE. 
WILLIAM GAIR RATHBONE, Esq. 

PETER WILLIAMS, Esq. 








ital Paid up— 
Capitay, yi Cumulative Preferred 
Stock ... ie 2 «+ £1,160,000 
In Deferred Stock .. « £1,160,.00 


—————  £2.320,000 


Debenture Stock issued .. £800.000 
Capital unissued. eae £1,180,000 





Reserve Funds Invested ... £1,250,000 








ISSUE OF 3: PER CENT. DEBENTURE 
STOCK FOR £1,000,000. 


Authorised by Royal Charter dated 6th June, 1899. 





THE DIRECTORS of the PENINSULAR AND ORIENTAL STEAM NAVI- 
GATION COMPANY are prepared to issue at par the whole or a portion of 
£1,000,000 Debenture Stock, bemg the balance of a total amounting to 
£1,800,000, which the Company are authorised to issue. The £1,000,000o0f Stock 
will bear interest at the rate of 34 per centum per annum, payable balf-yearly, 
on the lst March and the Ist September. £800,000 of Debenture Stock, bear- 
ing interest at the same rate, has already been issued. 

The present issue of £1,000,000 Stock will be secured by a Trust Deed as a 
second floating charge on the Coupany’s undertuking. In all other respects 
the Stock will rank pari pussu with the £800,000 now existing. 

At the date of their last annual balance-sheet, viz., on the 30th September, 
1901, the Company stood possessel of Ships, Property, aud Funds invested 
amounting in .1] to the value of £5 549,057 sterling. 

The ships running at the present time cost originally £6,806,000, but now 
stand in the Company’s books at a greatly reduced figure, owing to the amount 
written off from gross profits on account of Depreciation, which for the last ten 
years has averaged £305,869 per annum. During the ten years in question new 
ships have been added to the Fleet, at a cost of £4,670,700, and contraets for 
additional tonnage are now in process of being carried out to the extent of 
fully £1,500.000. 

The Reserve Funds, amounting te £1.250.000, are maintained in a tangible 
sm being represented by realisable cash securities considerably in excess of 
this sum. 

The average distribution of dividend made to the Proprietors during the 
past ten years, after providing for Debenture interest, depreciation and 
——— charges, has been equal to £7 18s. per cent. on the present paid-up 
capital, 

The interest on the total amount of £1,000,000 of Debenture Stock will be 
39,000, whereas the annual dividend during the period named has averaged 
£183,280, after payment of interest on the Debentures already issued. At the 
same time the “* Reserve Fund” has been considerably increased out of profits 
Previous to the distribution of dividend. 

The payments on account of this Stock will be made as follows, viz. :— 


10 per cent, on application, 

0 » allotment, 

25 2 » Ast September, 1902, 
25 me » ist December, 1902, 

In cases where no allotment is made the cheques will be cancelled and 
returned at the earliest opportunity. 

When the amount allotted is less than that applied for, the balance of the 
deposit will be placed towards the payment due on allotment. Fuilure by 
ailottees in payment of the balance at tts due date will render tie allotment liable 
to be cancelled, 

Interest will be payable half-yearly, on the Ist September and Ist March, 
and a full balf-year’s interest will be paid on 1st September next on the whole 
amount of Dehenture Stock allotted, 

Prospectuses with Form attached, may be obtained at the Company's Offices. 
122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., and Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or of 
Williams, Deacon's Bank, Limited. 20 Birchin Lane, E.C., or the London City 
and Midland Bank, Limited, Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

Applications must be sent in to the Company’s Head Office, 122 Leadenhall 
— accompanied by the deposit, not later than 4 p.m. on Friday, 2ud May, 


A copy of the Trust Deed under which the Stock is issued can be inspected 
by intending subscribers at the Otfices of the Company's Solicitors, Messrs. 
Freshfields, New Bank Buildings, 31 Old Jewry, E.C. The Deed reserves power 
for the Company to purchase any amounts of the above issue of Stock in the 
market, and to issue in substitution therefor new Stock at such rate of interest 
as it may think fit. 


FORTY-FOURTH REPORT 


OF THE 


YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, 


LIMITED 
(YOKOHAMA SHOKIN GINKO), 
presented to the Shareholders 


AT THE 
HALF-YEARLY ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING, 
HELD AT 
THE HEAD OFFICE, YOKOHAMA, 
ON 


MONDAY, MARCH 10th, 1902. 
CAPITAL SUBSCRIBED ...........sscccseseeeee Yer 24,000,000 
CAPITAL PAID UP ..... cscccseccesscsecceseceses VOM 18,000,000 
RESERVE FUND.............cscssssscceccesscsseess Yen 8,710,000 





DIRECTORS. 
NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. RIYEMON KIMURA, Esq. 
KAMENOSUKE MISAKL, Esq. ROKURO HARA, Esq. 
KOKICHL SONODA, Esq. i IPPEL WAKAO, Esq. 
YOsHIGUSU NAKAI, Esu. 
PRESIDENT.—NAGATANE SOMA, Esq. 
VICE-PRESIDENT.—KAMENOSUKE MISAKI, Esq. 


Branch Offices. 


KOBE. HONG KONG. SHANGHAL NEW YORK. 
NAGASAKL NEWCHWANG. TIENTSIN. SAN FRANCISCO, 
TYKIO. PEKING HAWAII. 
BOMBAY. LONDON. LYONS. 
HEAD OFFICE..... evecececccccecceersss L OROHAMA, 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS. 

GENTLEMEN,—The Directors submit to you the annexed Statement of the 
Liabilities and Assets of the Bank, aud Profit and Loss Account for the Half-year 
ending December 31st, 1901. 

The Gross Protits of the Bank for the past Half-year, tncluding yen 527,081.34 
brought forward from last Accounts, amount to yen 5,755,721.%5, of which 
yen 3,341,564.5% have been deducted for Ourrent Expenses, Luterest, &c., leaving a 
balance of yen 1,914,156.798, 

The Directors now propose that yen 200,000. be added to the Reserve Fund, 
raising it to yen 8,710,000.%, Krom the remainder the Directors recommend a 
Dividend at the rate of 13 per ceut. per annum, which will absorb yen 780,000. on 
vid shares and yen 390,0u.% on uew shares, waking a total of yer 1,170,000.%, 

The Balance, yen 544,156.798, will be carried furward to the credit of next Account, 

NAGATANE SOMA, Chairman. 

Head Office, Yokohama, March 10th, 1902. 








December 31st, 1901. 





BALANCE SHEET. 
















LIABILITIES. 3a 
Cipital Held Ub iicc de cc ccccccecceccsedecc cocccccccccocece 18,000,000.9 °° 
Wameren FU cc ccccccesencaccecs ecece 8,510.0uy.0 0 
Reserve for Doubtiu : 409,952.* > 0 
Reserve for New Build 115,106.4 © @ 


Deposits (Current, Fixed, &c.) 46,510,846.2 § 7 


Bilis Payabie, Bills reiiscounted, Acceptances, and other 












Sum. due by the Bank, 6 occcsecccctecuveqcace eccccce 71,642,504." 2 * 
Divine CMGABA ic ce cniccactdésecacsneen evecce cece 4,74],020 
Amount brought forward from last ACCOUULL cecececececs 81.335 
Net Prodt for the past Half-year ....cccecccecescccccsecs 1,387,075.46 © 


Yen 147,137,397.°64 











Cash Aceount— ASSETS. Sy ¥. 
Fer BA cc ccvccoccccvescsececsvoceuse . 5,557,054,900 
BE TDIROMG . cn ccccsnviscencaces eewewes 4,217.2 *9— 9,981, 
Investments iu Public Securities ...... Sec eo 22,2 
Bills discounted, Loans, Advances, &C. .....ee06 
Bills receivable and other Suims due to the Bank. ° 
Bullion and Foreign Money.........esseeeceee ececccccecs 


Bank Premises, Properties, Furniture, &C....ccscccecscess 6 eas 
Yen 147,137,397.* 6+ 


PROFIT AND LOSS ACCOUNT. 











LIABILITIES. Y 
To Current Expenses, Interests, &C. ......06 e 3,841,564.° 99 
To Reserve Fund ....cceeee aWedetevedaenes ece 2u0,000.° © @ 


To Dividend— 
yen 6.69 per Share for 120,000 Oli Shares™=yen 780,000,° 0 0 
AND 1,170,000.° ° @ 
yen 3.2 § per Share for 120,000 New Shares=yen 390,000.° & of 
To Balance carried torward to next Account... 












ASSETS. Y 
By Balance brought forward June 3uth, 1901 ........cceeee 
By Amount of Gross Profits tor the Half-yea 


December 3lst, 1901 








} 


We have examined the above 


> é s in detail, with the Books and Vouchers 
of the Bank and the Retur 


Branches and Agencies, and tind them to 
be correct. We have further inspecte ie Securities, &c., of the Bank, and also 
those heid on accountof Loans, Adva .&¢., aud find Chem all to be in accordanes 
with the Books and Accounts of the Bank. 








122 Leadenhall Street, E.C., 
April 24th, 1902, 


SHINOBU TAJIMA, 
FUKUSABURO WATANABE, } Auditors. 
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CHEAP LAND. | 


SOSOSOSHO SOS OHOOSOSSESHHEHSSEOOOSEOOOH 





[* you are anxious to buy or are interested in Cheap Land, 
consult the Register of Cheap Land appearing each 
week in 


THE 


COUNTY GENTLEMAN 
SPORTING GAZETTE AND AGRICULTURAL JOURNAL, 


Price 6Gd.; by post, 63d. 


To be obtained of all Newsagents and Booksellers in the United Kingdom, or from 
the PUBLISHER, 8 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND. 





The Register will contain particulars of the bulk of the land in the United King- 
dom which is being offered for sale at and below £15 15s. an acre. 


THE COUNTY GENTLEMAN, besides the Register of Cheap Land, is full of matter cf interest and importance 
to Country Gentlemen, Sportsmen, and all classes interested in the country, and will contain in future 


several new and interesting features. 


AMONG THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THESE TO WHICH WE DESIRE TO DRAW THE ATTENTION 
OF OUR READERS ARE: 


COUNTRY HOUSE TOPICS. ;OUR ROADS. 


Mr. C. J. Connisu, the well-known authority on sport, natural history, | Articles dealing with the important question of the improvement of 
and other rural topics, will contribute each week under this heading | roads in the country, and with the access to our great towns, will be 
ap aetteie that ennned Sail to detenest all whe Eve tear cans for the | written week by week by a specialist, and will become a regular feature 
country. H of this newspaper. The problems of width, surface, gradients, 
DISTINGUISHED ANIM ALS | alignments in existing roads, and of proposals for new roads, will be 
J 
A special series of curious and interesting pictures on plate paper will | 
be presented week by week, together with notes on and histories of | wg 
the animals depicted, by a leading naturalist, This unique series will MOTOR CARS. 


discussed in detail with expert knowledge. 


form a complete Animals’ ‘* Who’s Who.” All matters of interest to owners and users of motors will be dealt 
VESTMENTS with each week, but rather from the point of view of the amateur 
TRUSTEE IN d | owners and users than from that of students of mechanics, 


Each week will appear a list of all the chief investments coming | 
within the Trustee Investments Acts, = will enable trustees of the | RIFLE CLUBS. 
usual family settlements to see at a glance the stocks and shares | 


suitable for their purposes. Special attention will be paid to the rifle club movement, 





In addition to the above the ordinary features of this popular and long-established newspaper will appear 
as usual, 





Beaders who desire to make sure of securing their copies regularly every week will do well to order in advance from their 
Newsagents or Bookstall Clerks. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION—(Post-free direct from the Publisher, payable in advance). Yearly, 28s. ; Six Months, 14s. s 
Three Months, 7s. 





EDITORIAL, ADVERTISEMENT, AND PUBLISHING OFFICES :— 


3 WELLINGTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON. 


Telephone No. 2,878 Gevrard. Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Whipstoecks,” London. 
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—ee— 
Faure | ECONOMY IN WINE BUYING. Quarter 
Bottles Bottles 
specially ee ee Specially 
Shipped Shipped 
=" DUC DE MARNE “= 
Invalids. Invalids, 
~~ CHAMPAGNE 
(EPERNAY SEC). 
vinTAGE 1899 vintacE 
ANCIENS VIGNOBLES DES PRINCES DE BOURBON. 
DUG DE MARNE. | 
| | Fr MUST HAVE OFTEN OCCURRED to many 
| PRICES. | people when paying a visit to their wine merchant 
Carriage paid to any Address that the price of good Champagne is intolerably high. 
te Oe Salad a They have been content with the explanation that 
— of —— | Champagne is an expensive wine to manufacture. 
| ee eee | This is only partly the reason. A further explanation 
| o4s. | is that the large Champagne houses purposely restrict 
Small Case of }-Doz. | the exports to England of the recognised brands to a 
Large Bottles, | figure considerably under the demand in this country, 
27s. so that with Champagne, as with everything else, a 
large demand operating on a small supply has its effect 
Coe of Fen Dee. ina FANCY PRICE. But the real fact is that at th 
| Half Bottles, areas geome 
59 , usual prices charged there is an enormous profit to the 
| S. | foreign shipper, practically shutting out Champagne 
Small Case of One Doz. from the tables of thousands of homes. 
| Half Bottles, 
29s. 6d. “DUC DE MARNE” is an excellent wine, full bodied, and 
of fine bouquet. The most delicate palate will find no difference 
Case of Two Doz. between this Champagne and the well-known brands now selling 
Quarter Bottles, at 100s. to 140s. per dozen. In fact, the offer of this wine at the 
33s. present price amounts to a REVOLUTION IN THE WINE 
F | TRADE, and can only be made by a firm in command of large 
Quarter Bottles are Specially | ; , ; : 
Shipped for Invalids. capital, and able, by reason of the magnitude of its operations, 
= __|  tosell at a small increase on cost, 
CHAMPAGNE A TONIC. 
AS A TONIC NO WINE IS MORE EXHILARATING THAN CHAMPAGNE, OR ACTS 
MORE QUICKLY WHEN BODY AND BRAIN ARE HARASSED OR WEARY. 
THE QUARTER BOTTLES ARE SPECIALLY SHIPPED FOR INVALIDS. 
Is made from the finest selected Grapes grown in the Marne District of 
Champagne, and prepared by the most skilled men in Epernay. 
Quarter Quarter 
Bottles Bottles 
: To be obtained from your Wine Merchant, or by sending order with remittance (Postal ial 
Specially Order or Cheque) to the Importing Agents for the United Kingdom, Specially 
Shipped Shipped 
= FINDLATER, MACKIE, TODD, AND CO., pt 
Invalids. FINDLATER’S CORNER, LONDON BRIDGE, LONDON, S.E., Invalids. 





ae 


Who will deliver Carriage Paid to your Door, 
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“THE SPECTATOR” 


RIFLE CLUB COMPETITION 
PRIZE AT BISLEY. 
70 BE HELD ON JULY Ith. 


The following are the Conditions under which the Prize will be shot for, 
extracted from the Official Prize List. 


“THE SPECTATOR” (S.RB.) 
RIFLE CLUBS TYRO COMPETITION. 
(Single Entries.) 

Squadded Competition, Thursday, 17th. 
Open only to one Team of five representative Tyro Members from each 

Rifle Club officially registered with the N.R.A. 
Eight *303 Magazine Military Rifles given by the Proprietor of the Spectator. 
200 and 500 yards (aggregate). 
Srvewn at each distance. 
+) minutes at each distance, 
£1 to be paid before 2.30 p.m. on Monday, July 14th, 
Post entries, £1 Ss, till 2.30 Tuesday, July 15th, 
First Prize ... cee Five Rifles, 
Secoud Prize... Two Rifles, 
Third Prize ... Oue Rifle. 


Jastances ... 
No. or SHotTs 
Time Lim’... wes 
Entrance Fee as 


Light Prizes. 
SPECIAL CONDITIONS. 


1. One target will be dotailed to each Team. 
2. The Rifles given as Second and Third Prizes will be given to the Club to 
which the winners belong, and not to the Members of the Team. 





The Proprietor of the Spectator hopes that the institution of the Second 
and Third Prizes may have the effect of encouraging an increased number 
of the smaller clubs, and especially the village ciubs, to take part in a competi- 
tion. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY 


TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from ONE GUINEA per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for weckly exchanges of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from TWO GUINEAS per annum, 


COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from TWO GUINEAS 
per annum. 
N.B.—Two or Three Friends may UNITE IN ONE SUBSCRIPTION, 
and thus lessen the cost of carriage. 


Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books Gratis and Post-free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 
A Special List of Classified Works by Standard 
and Modern Authors, 
In BEST LEATHER BINDINGS, suitable for SCHOOL PRIZES, 
CLUB and COLLEGE LIBRARIES, WEDDING and BIRTH- 
DAY GIFTS, 


All Lists Gratis and Post-free. 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY. Limited, 


80 to 834 NEW OXFORD STREET; 
241 Brompton Road, S.W.; 48 Queen Victoria Street, E.C., LONDON. 
And at Barton Arcade, Manchester. 


H. SOTHERAN AND CO0., BOOKSELLERS. 
GENEEAL AGENTS for PRIVATE BOOKBUYEHRS and PUBLIC INSTI. 
TUTIONS in INDLA, the COLONIES, AMERICA, and ABLUAD, 











A Monthly Catalogue of fresh Purchases, Specimen number post-free, 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED er VALUED and CATALOGUED & ARRANGED, 
Telegraphic Address: Booxkmen, Lennox. Codes: UNIcoDE and ABC, 
140 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 





Of Special Interest to all Visiting Shakespeare's Country. 
The GUNPOWDER PLOT & LORD MOUNTEAGLE’S LETTER. 
By HENRY HAWKES SPINK, jun. 
London: SIMPKiN, MARSHALL, aud CO., Limited. 
Price 10s, 6d, net. 

The MANCUESTER GUARDIAN: —“ Exccedingly ingenious, if not perfectly 
couvineing...... Mr. Spink’s case is interesting and worth consideration.”” The 
NEWcCASILE CHROAICLE: — Interesting information about the old York- 
shire faiilies......The hook shows deep genealogicul research.” 


¥RPOOKS WANTED, 258. EACH OFFERED.— 
t Dowell’s Taxes, 4 vols., 188s ; Curzon’s Persia, 2 vols., 1892; Tennyson's 
Ju Memoriam, first edition, 1850; George Mcrediths Poems, 1851; Hewilett’s 
Earthwork out of Tuscany, first edition, 1895; Montaigne’s Essays, Tudor 
yi ., 3 vols., Burrow’s Word-Book of the Romany, 1874; Symonds’s 
yriterat ire, 2 vols., 1881; Whistler's Gentle Art. L.P., 1890; Symonds’s 
Essays, 2 vols.. 1890; Cook’s Foxhunting, 1826; Hissey's Drive through 
England, 1885; Gamonia, 1837; Shirley's Deer Parks, 1867; Collyn’s Wild Red 
Deer, 1862; Desperate Remedies, 3 vols., 1871; Jackson’s Old Puris, 2 vols., 
1878; Jackson’s French Court, 2 vols., 1881; Jesse’s Richard IIL, 1862; 
Andrew Lang’s Ballads, 1872; Warwickshire Hunt. 1837; Stevenson’s New 
Arabian Nights, 2 vols., first edition, 1882. 100,000 Books for SALE and 
WANTED. By far the largest and most valuable stock in Birmingham. 
State wants. BAKEh’S GREAT BOOKSHOPS, 

14 and 16 JOUN BRIGHT STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 


ATALOGUE OF NEW REMAINDERS. JUST 
ISSUED. H. J. GLAISHER, Remainder aud Discount Bookseller, 

will be pleased to send, post-free, his new Catalogue containing an iuterest- 
ing collection of books, to suit all tastes, in new condition and at bargain 
prices.—57 Wigmore Suireet, We 
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‘GAY AND BIRD’S NEW Books. 


JUST PUBLISHED.—An Importunt Addition to the Bacon Sh 
Controversy. S 
édye paper. 


THE EARLY LIFE OF LORD BACON 
By PARKER WOODWARD. ‘ 


N.B.—In this work will be found many startling facts gl 
State Papers, Ambassadors’ Letters, Early Books and MSS. g ‘ce te ine 
period. Ina “‘ Postscripta” will be found powerful and caustic replies to “4 
Andrew Lang, Mr, Marston, Mr. Bait, aud Mr. Candler, Mr. 





Size 10} by 7}, pp. 110. Tastefully printed kespeare 
Paper Wrapper, 2s. 60. net ; postage. St i 





Crown 8vo, 4 Full-page and 17 Text Mlustrations, 
net; postage, 4d. 


THE FIRESIDE SPHINX, 


A Book about Cats. 
By AGNES BEPPLIER, Author of “‘ Essays in Idleness,” &c., &e, 


Guarpian.—‘*A very few pages are enough to convince th iati 
realer that this is a book altogether out or the common, es Cente 
THE book. of the cat.” sa 

ArHEN#uM.-—‘“ The volume before us may be commended to 
a? it contains — pg ne please them.” 

LLUSTRATED Lonvon Ngews.—‘‘No writer with whom we a: i 
exhibits more sympathetic insight into, more discriminating Pose org 
cat-uature than does this lady, whose restraiued humour makes her pages so 
readable.” 


Tastefully Bound, 7s, 64, 


all cat-lovers, 





Two vols. demy 8vo, with 20 Photogravures of Views and Objects of Interest, toget 
with 239 Text illustrations, richly bound and gilt, and th ch in cloth bn 
25s. net ; postage, 8d. . 


ROME, THE ETERNAL CITY. 
By C. E. CLEMENT, Author of ‘‘ Venice,” “ Naples,” &., &¢, 
Sprctator.—“ One may say, indeed, that all which is known about Rome hag 
found its way between these gorgeous covers...... The author has taken 
enormous pains, and those who read through her 800 pages will find a great 
deal to satisfy them.” 


Post 8vo, with Title, Initials, and Frontismece, in red and black, by James Allan 
Duncan, printed at the Chiswick Press. cloth gilt, 5s. net; postage, 4d, 
A limited number on hand-made paper, bound tn half-vellum, gi-t top, 73. 6d, nats 
postage, 4d. 


TUDOR AND STUART LOVE SONGS. 
Collected and Edited by J. POTTER BRISCOE. ‘ 

Guionr.—“ A very pretty book. In paper, t)p2, and binding, in title-page 
and frontispiece, as well asin literary contents, it has an old-world air which 
will be very agreeable to many.” 

Mancuester Couxter.—‘* Admirably selected, well-printed, and set forth in 
delightiuily artistic form, the volume is a welcome addition to our aathologies 
ot amatory verses.” 





SECOND LARGE EDITION NOW BEADY. 


Feap. Svo, pp. 830, tastefully bound in red or white buckram, gilt top, 
3s. 6d, post-free. 


HOME THOUGHTS. 
By C. (Mrs. JAMES FARLEY COX). 
Being Vol. V. of “THE WORLD BEAUTIFUL LIBRARY.” 


Lrvrrroot Post.—“ The ‘Home Thoughts’ are an appeal on behalf of 
domestic devotion and simplicity, but without any silliness or mere goodiness 
therewith. Intellect and assimilated culture are in every essay, with the 
priceless plus quantity of that exquisite literary gift which first came to the 
world in Addison's ‘Spectator.’ ” 

Sunpay Scuoo. CHRoNIcLE.—‘‘It is a book at once for the heart and the 
head, and is without doubt the most suggestive and cultured book of the kind 
that has appeared for many years.” 





Crown 8vo, with 8 page Illustrations, cloth, 63., post-free. 


JOSCELYN CHESHIRE. 


4 Story of Revolutionary Days in the Carolinas. 
By 8S. B. KENNEDY. 
Sprrctator.—* Mrs. Kennedy has given us a delightful book of true love and 
adventure, leaving the reader with pleasant thoughts.” 
Litexary Wor.p.—‘' While the story has claims to recognition as an 
effective character study, it is no less entitled to notice as a tale of adventure.” 





Crown 8v0, cloth, gilt top, 2s., post-free. 
BOOKS I HAVE READ. 


A neat and handy volume in which to record impressions of books read. 
Each opening is arranged with space for title, author’s name, where and when 
read, and a whole page for commeuts. 





Just the Books to take with one on a Holiday. 


Size 5 in. by 2} in., bound in leather, 2s. 6d. each net. 


THE BIBELOTS. 


Vol. 1.—Coleridge’s Table Talk. }Vol. 9.—Dr. Johnson's Table-Talk. 
»» 2—Herrick’s Women, Love and | x» 10.—Shakespeare’s Sonnets. 
Flowers. 1].—Leaves from Pepys’ Diary. 
» 3.—Leigh Hunt’s the World of | ,, 12.—Chaucer’s Canterbury Tales. 
Books. », 13 —Essays of Roger de Coverley. 





14.—Persian Love Songs. 


4.—Gay’s Triviaand Other Poems. | ,, 
15.—Hazlitt’s Essays. ‘ 


5.—Marcus Aurelius’ Meditations. | ,, 


a ¢,—Keats’ Shorter Poems. 16.- Wordsworth’s { In the 

» 7.—Sydney Smith’s Wit and Sonnets. / Press. 
Wisdom. » 1%.—Beligio Medici.  —) 

» 8 —An Elizabethan Garland, 





London: GAY and BIRD, 22 Bedford Street, Strand, W.0. 








Agency for American Books, Catalogues free, 
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eee 
A NEW BOOK BY DR. NEWMAN SMYTH. 


THROUGH SCIENCE TO FAITH. 
By Dr. NEWMAN SMYTH, 


“The Place of Death in Evolution,” “Old Faiths in New Lights,” 
Author of “The Reality of Faith,” &. 


Large crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


t of “Through Science to Faith” is not intended for 
Pouly, but more generally for readers who would inform themselves 
teachers the scope and tendencies of the evolutionary science since Darwin's 
COTES sally in its relation to our most cherished human faiths and hopes. 
time, EC ad “enough, indeed, of too hastily conciusive and often unverified 
We ane oe concerning the religious teachings of modern science ; there 
popes ainstaking and appreciative sifting of the results of modern 
18 nee! pH of nature in order that we may understand their real bearing 
inven highest problems of human concern. To many persons who are too 
upon pac ‘for themselves among the strictly svientitie sources of know- 
Lae ahgglory who are too thoughtful not to be interested in such inquiries, 
cash Science to Faith ” will be a revelation. 
weThrough Science to Faith,’ by Dr. Newman Smyth, will increase the 
azd for the author won by his previous works, and add to the sense of 
lization for his contributions in support of a Christian faith. ‘The treatment 
7 the theme now handled gives evidence of wide reading and investigation, 
= of carefulness in reaching conclusions.”—New York Christian Intelligencer, 


eT “ > a ong’ 
CINDERELLA  j,Thecterses sr stroely drm 
Cc I N D E R E L 3 A —Western Mercury. 
CINDERELLA | —boytsweetys 
** A well-cons ste int sti 
C I N D E R E . L A ona ructed and interesting 
“6 We li 7? 
CINDERELLA engi a 
By S. BR. CROCKETT, 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 6s. 


This presentmen 





"Has achieved a masterly success.” 
—Lloyd’s Weekly Newspaper. 





25ra THOUSAND. 6s. With 6 Illustrations. 
KIT KENNEDY. By &. R. Crockert. 
KIT KENNEDY. By &. R. Crockett. 
KIT KENNEDY. By S. R. Crocxzrt. 
KIT KENNEDY. By S. R. Crocxert. 


AT ALL BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 





JAMES CLARKE & CO., 13 & 14 Fleet Street, London, E.C. 


ELLIOT =STOCK’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NEW REVIEW FROM STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 


In crown 4to, printed on Antique paper, Is. net. 


THE SHRINE. 


A QUARTERLY MAGAZINE OF LIFE, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


The First Number of THE SHRINE is now ready. Its contents are varied 
and entertaining. Amongst these due prominence is given to Shakespeare’s 
Shrine (Stratford-on-Avon), with all its diversified associations, old and new; 
to Poetry aud Poets generally, and to Book-Lore in some of its most popular 
aspects. 

THE SHRINE is printed 6 @ specially manufactured paper, thick and 
rough-edged, and is well bound in strong paper covers, 

CONTENTS OF NO. I. 

Introductory Sonnets —Shakespeare’s Birthday Celebrations—The Shake- 
speare-Bacon Controversy—The Childhood of Apollo—Hamlet and Ophelia— 
The Shamrock—The Phoenix and Turtle—The Birthday Revival Play—Zenobia 
A Social Experiment—Robert Burus—The Coronation. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BOOK-LOVER’S LIBRARY. 


In feap. 8vo, cloth, 4s.; Roxburgh, 7s. 6d.; Large Paper, £1 1s, 


HOW TO MAKE AN INDEX. By Henry 


R. Wueat.ey, Author of * How to Form a Library,” “ How to Catalogue 
a Library.” 
in this volume the various theories concerning Indexing are set forth, and 
eertain rules are laid down and illustrated for the making of an Index, while 
erroneous methods are exposed and illustrated by examples. 





NOW BEADY.—In crown Svo, cloth, gilt lettered, 3s. 6d. 


ALFRED THE GREAT. A Chronicle Play 


in Six Scenes. By W. H. Pinver. 
“The action of the play is brisk and pleasantly stimulating.” 
— Western Times (Exeter). 

“*Its literary qualities make it more thau worthy of perusal, and its dramatic 
possibilities may be found deserving of attention by those who are desirous of 
presenting something novel.”—LEvening Post (Exeter). 

“My. Pinder’s style is good, and suitable to the theme, and he gives a very 
attractive study of Alfred, whose speeches are, as a rule, marked by grace and 
dignity.”~Notis Daly Guardian, 






NEW NOVEL BY REGINALD ST. BARBE. 


In crown 8vo, handsomely bound in cloth, 6s. 


THE PRINCESS INEZ. By Recinaup Sr. 


_Barse, Author of “ In Modern Spain,” &c. 

“*The Princess Inez* is a very readable romance of love and vengeance, re- 
calling in some respects the story of Sardou’s Fedora, and placed in picturesque 
scenes of Granada and Madrid.”~Literary World. ° 





ELLIOT STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, London, E.C, 





SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S New Books 


NEW VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “PAGES FROM 
A PRIVATE DIARY.” 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


RELIGIO LAICI: 


A Series of Studies Addressed to Laymen. 
By the Rev. H. C. BEECHING, 
Professor of Pastoral Theology at King’s College, London, and Chaplain to the 
Hon. Soc. of Lincoln's Inn; Author of “ Pages from a Private Diary,” 
“* Conferences on Books and Men,” &&. 
Scotsman.—* It is this writer’s distinction to impart to spiritual teaching the 


graces of good literature and the winningness of worldly wisdom.” 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND 
HIS CONSCIENCE.” 
ON APRIL 30th.—Crown 8vo, 6s. 


MY LORD WINCHENDEN. 


By GRAHAM HOPE, 
AUTHOR OF “A CARDINAL AND HIS CONSCIENCE.” 


NEW NOVEL BY MISS BIRRELL. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, 6. 


NICHOLAS HOLBROOK 


By OLIVE BIRRELL, 
AUTHOR OF “LOVE IN A MIST,” “THE AMBITION OF JUDITH,” &, 


A SPIRITED ROMANCE OF THE SEA. 
JUST PUBLISHED.—Crown 8vo, és. 


A NEW _ TRAFALGAR. 


A Tale of the Torpedo Fleet. 
By A. Cc. CURTIS. 
*,* The story gives an imaginary picture of the vicissitudes in the naval cam- 
paign which might ensue if England were suddenly attacked by the combined 
fleets of several Powers. 


For MAY. Price ONE SHILLING. 
CONTENTS. 
THE INTRUSIONS OF PEGGY.;| THE ENGLISH FRIENDS OF MARIE 
Chaps. 10-11. By AntHoyy Hopr. ANTOINETTE, By S. G. Tatien- 
FIELD - MARSHAL SIR NEVILLE eae 
CHAMBERLAIN, By ALEXANDER| A REGIMENTAL CUSTOM. By J. 
INNES SHAND. B. Hopeez. 
HE MEETING IN THE LIBRARY. ° iz 
Tae ae iLsume Pinan. A LONDONER’S LOG BOOK.—XVI. 
OF LITERARY FORGERS. By} THE LANGUAGE OF SCHOOLBOYS. 


CHARLES WHIBLEY. By Noweuy Suru. 


A CENTURY OF IRISH HUMOUR.|THE FOUR FEATHERS. Chaps. 
By StepuEN Gwynv. 13-15. By A. E. W. Maso, 











London: SMITH, ELDER and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, S.W. 








Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 208 pp., price 5s. 
SUNDAY MORNINGS AT WINCHESTER. 
Some Addresses on Church History. 


By the Rev. W. A. FEARON, D.D., 
Formevly Head-Master of Winchester College, 





London: SIMPKIN and CO., Limited, Stationers’ Hall Court. 
Winchester: P. and G. WELLS; WARREN and SON. 








A NEW MODEL IN RELIEF 
OF THE COUNTRY AROUND 


GUILDFORD, DORKING, HASLEMERE, &c. 


Scale: 1 Inch to 1 Mile. 





Messrs. GEORGE PHILIP & SON, Ltd., are now preparing a Model in 
Relief of the above District on a scale of linch to 1 mile, compiled from the 
Ordnance Survey sheets, The area comprised on the Map will be from Epsom 
on the North to Horsham on the South, and from Aldershot on the West to 
8 miles beyond Reigate on the East. 


FEATURES OF THE MAP. 

The size of this unique Model will be about 3 feet 6 inches by 2 feet 6inches. 
All principal Residences will be shown ;_ first, second, and third class Metalled 
Roads will be distinguished ; Footpaths will also be marked; Main Roads, 
Railway Lines, Stations, Parks. Water, County Boundaries, Xe., neatly coloured. 

The Work wiil be most carefully executed, the Modeiler visiting the ground 
specially to ensure greater accuracy. 

The Edition will be limited to a small number, 
Price, by Subscription only, £10 10s. (in plain frame, not glazed). 
A Valuable Map for County Gentlemen to hangin 


Hall, Library, or Billiard Room. 











A specimen piece of Model can be seen, and all Particulars obtained, from 
G. PHILIP & SON, Ltd., the London Geographical Institute, 
82 FLEET STEEET, LONDON, E.C, 
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PROM MR. MURRAY'S LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


TWO NEW NOVELS. 


THE VALLEY OF DECISION. 
By 
EDITH WHARTON, 
Author of ‘A Gift from the Grave,” “‘ Crucial Instances,” 
Crown &vo, 6s. 


THE SHADOWY THIRD. 
By 
HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL, 
Author of “ John Charity,” &c. 
Crown &vo, 6s. 


&e. 
[Just out. 





[Ready next week. 





A NEW WORK OF ROMANCE. 


CUCHULAIN OF MUIRTHEMNE. Traditional 
Irish Stories ef the Champions ef the Red Branch. Arranged and put into 
English by Lapy Grecory, With an Introduction by W. B. Yeats. Large 
crown Svo, 6s. net. [Ready neat week. 


WE ARE SEVEN. Half-honrs on the Stage, Grave 
and Gay. By Hamitton Aipt, Author of ‘“ The Snares of the World.” 
Crown 8vyo, 4s, net [Ready neat week. 


A CHEAPER EDITION. 
Uniform with ‘‘ The Origin of Species,” &c., 2s. 6d. net. 
CHARLES DARWIN. His Life Told in an Auto- 
biographical Chapter, and in a Selected Series of his Published Letters, 
Edited by his Son, Franets Darwin, Fellow of Christ's College, Cambridge. 
Witha Photogravure Portrait, large crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. [Just out. 


SAVAGE ISLAND. An Account of a Mission to 
Niué and Tonga in the Pacific Ocean. By Basi. Tomson, lately H.M. 
Special Commissioner. With Map and Iustrations, crown  - 6d. net. 

ust out, 





A FOREIGN VIEW OF ENGLAND IN THE 


REIGNS OF GEORGE I. AND GEORGE II. Translated by Madame 
van Muypen. Large crown 8ve, with a Tentagrerene Plate and many 
other Illustrations, 10s. 6d. net. [Ready next week. 

An account of Londonand England written during the years 1725-1729, by | 
Monsieur César de Saussure, a descendant of the French family of that name, | 
who came over to this country for an educational visit, and wrote a continuous 
and detailed account of what he saw and did. 

Commencing with an account of his journey from Switzerland down the 
Rhine to Rotterdam, and of the voyage to England, he describes the Court of 
George I—the Corenation of George I1.—the Opening of Parliament—the 
Streets and Buildings of London, ineluding the Tower and its Menagerie - the | 
Investiture of the Knights of the Bath—the ways and doings of English Society, 
ports and Pastimes—High- 








with anecdotes 0 f those who are best known in it—S 

waymen—the ( offee House s~—-the Suburban Villages of Kensington, Islington, 
Hackney, &.—the King’s Savage—the Penny Post—-River Boats. The book is, 
in sh iort, @ most carel nd remarkable description of London, its life and 
society, two hundred years ago. 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarie Street, W. 


TREHERNE’S NEW BOOKS. 
RICHARD MARSH.—The Adventures of 


Augustus Short. Crewn 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 
BART KENNEDY. — London in Shadow. 
Crown &vo, price 
FINCH MASON. —The Run of the Season. 
Obleng 4to, price 6s. net. 
Scotsman.—‘* Will be thereughly enjoyed plenty of illustrations.” 
MARGARET THOMAS.—Denmark: Past 
and Present. Illustrated, crown &vo, price 6s. net. 
Pall Mall Garette.—‘‘ We can recommend Miss Thomas’s ‘ Denmark.’”’ 
Lookman.—“ Net to be missed by intending visitors te Denmark.” 


DANAE MAY.— The Inconsequences of 


Sara. Crown 8vo, price 6s. 
St, James's Gaxette.—* The beek is much above the ordinary run of the 


ason’s novels, 


jl. A. CRAWFORD (Mrs.)—The Probiem 











MACMILLAN & GO.’S NEW BOOKS 


A TALE OF TRUE LOVE, 


And other Poems. 


By ALFRED AUSTIN, Poet Laureate, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. 





CHEAPER RE-ISSUE OF 
THE POET LAUREATE’S 
THREE ILLUSTRATED PROSE VOLUMES. 


Extra Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 
THE GARDEN THATI LOVE. | IN VERONICA’S GARDEN. 
LAMIA’S WINTER QUARTERS. 





$$, 


THE FRENCH ELECTIONS, 


THIRD AND REVISED EDITION OF 


BODLEY’S FRANCE, 


MR. 
With a New Preface, Extra Crown Svo, 10s, net. 
‘His great book on France.’’—Times, 








LIBRARY EDITION NOW READY. 


A HISTORY OF GREECE 
TO THE DEATH OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT, 
By Prof. J. B. BURY, M.A., Hon. Litt.D., Hon. LL.D, 


With Maps and Plans. In 2 vols. 8vo, 25s. net. 





ns 
SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


THE BOOK OF THE ROSE. By Rev. A, 


Fostse-Msi11 1AR, M.A, wins 33  Tihasteations, Crown a Bv0, g im top, 6s, 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CABINET 
GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. By Mary T. Buavvett, M.A, 
Crown &vo, 6s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., Limited, London. 


MR. EDWARD ARNOLD’S NEW BOOKS 


NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES AND BOOKSELLERS’, 








NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 


Containing Four Additional Chapters dealing with 
Conditions of Settlement. 


RIGHTS and WRONGS of 
the TRANSWAAL WAR. 


By E. T. COOK. ‘Crown &vo, 6s. 

Trmrs.— One ef the ah valuable, lucid, and moderate dpceipices nls of the 
British case in reference to the South Ajrican War that have as yet appeared, Myr, 
Oook’s book is one which every nglish man who takes an waterest in the maintenance 
of a standard of reetitude in pubitc ajairs sould read and read with care.” 

Sprecrater.— Mr. Cook has dene his work admirably, and has prod: iced what, 
along with Mr. Amery’s first volume, must rank as the clearest, J fullest, and most 
painstaking statement of events which has been given us. 


SIAM IN THE XXth CENTURY. 
Being the Experienees and Impressions of a British Official. 
By J. G. D. CAMPBELL, 
Recently Edueatienal Adviser to the Siamese Government. 
With 16 Full-page Illustrations and a Map, 1 vol. demy 8vo, lés, 





of Janus. Crown Sve, price 6s. 
FRANCIS DODSWORTH.—Thoroughbred. 


Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 
Manchester Guardian.—‘' Deserves a place on the shelf next to ‘Handley Cross,’” 


MRS ? a Novel. Crown 8v0, price 2s. 6d. 


THE CORONATION SERIES. 
THIN-PAPER EDITION. 
Pocket size (63 by 43), limp leather, gilt, 2s. net; cloth, gilt, 1s. 6d 
The Beokman says :—‘‘ It is scarcely credible that those pretty well-bound 
volumes may be h ad at such a moder ate price. ‘They are a pleasure to hold 





A RIDE IN MOROCCO 


AMONG BELIEVERS AND TRADERS. 
By FRANCES MACNAB, Author of “On Veldt and Farm,” &e, 
With Illustrations ond Map, demy &vo, lis, 


Times.—‘' Well written and amusing.” 
Paty Mati Gazetre.— The reader will find good reading on any page at 
which he may open the book.” 


WITH THE 











aud to read trom.” 
I. CRAIK (Mrs.).—_John Halifax, Gentle- 
[ Ready. 


%. "AUSTEN (Jane).—Pride and Prejudice. 


[ Ready, 


3. LYTTON (Lord). —Last Days of Pompeii. 


hers in preparation, {| May. 


AS TREHERNE and CO., Itd., 3. Agar Street, § Strand, W.C. 
ANOLLECTORS OF FINE BOOKS, PICTURES, &c., 
ure INVITED to CALL end INSPECT Mr. A. LIONEL ISAAC 5 STOC K. 
Wiuch ancliies many rst editions, beautiful aud rare books, and pictures 
by kuéwi and modern artists. 
Desi dera it eps for, and catalogues issued, Call or write to 





fine f 








NAVAL BRIGADE IN NATAL. 


By Lieut. C. R. N. BURNE, R.N. 
With 18 Nlustrations from Photographs, and a Map, demy Svo, 7s. 64. 
[Neat week. 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, WITH AN ADDITIONAL CHAPTER. 


PICTURES AND PROBLEMS 


FROM LONDON POLICE COURTS. By THOMAS HOLMES. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 
WESTMINSTER GazrTTr.—* Many of his descriptions of the specimens of 
human flotsam and jetsam with whom he has come in contact are ‘remarkably 


powe rful.” 





A. LIONEL ISAACS, 60 Haymarket, London, 5S.W. 





London: EDWARD ARNOLD, 37 Bedford Street, Strand, 
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RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY. 


READY MAY Ist. 
Large crown 8vo, cloth boards, 7s, 6d. net. 


JAMES GHALMERS: 


HIS AUTOBIOGRAPHY AND LETTERS. 
BY 


RICHARD LOVETT, M.A.,, 
Author of “ James Gilmour,” &c, 








With 2 Photogravure Portraits, Maps, and 7 other Portraits from 
Photographs. 


This is the only authentic and complete life of the great New Guinea Mission- 











ary. The family of the late James Chalmers entrusted to Mr. Lovett the | 


who 
autobiogra le 
pe por ted into the Life. e ; i 

ve him free access to the whole of their official correspondence. In 
Pande of Mr. Chalmers allowed him to peruse and to make extracts from a 
je large mass of letters, especially between the years 1886 to 1901, Friends 
and colleagues like the Rev. Gilbert, Meikle, his old pastor in Inverary, Dr. 
Lawes, his life-long colleague in New Guinea, the Rev. R. Wardlaw Thompson, 
Sir J. Erskine of the Royal Navy, and a host of others have all co-operated in 
the effort to make this a true picture and a worthy life of one of the greatest 
missionary heroes of the nineteenth century. The effort of the biographer 
has been to depict the man as he was, in thought, in deed, in views of life, in 
assionate love for Jesus Christ, and in quenchless enthusiasm for the 
salvation of New Guinea’s degraded savages, in his self-sacrificing life, and in 
his heroic death. 


phy from the pen of James Chalmers himself, which has been 
jj The Directors of the London Missionary Society 






By JAMES CHALMERS. 
PIONEERING IN NEW GUINEA. 


Revised Edition, with Additional Chapters. Large crown 8vo, cloth 
gilt, 3s. 6d. 


“ An astounding story of Christian pluck, tact, and patience. The situations 


are sparklingly dramatic, and yet the story is told simply, modestly, mantully. | 


This is a book for all.”"—Christian World, 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


WORK AND ADVENTURE IN NEW 


GUINEA. New Edition, Revised, and with much new and important 
matter, and seven Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
Published by THE RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY, 
56 PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


DIGBY, LONG, & C9.’S NEW BOOKS. 


SIX SHILLINGS EACH. 


ICHARD MARSH’S NEW BOOK. 


BETWEEN THE DARK AND THE DAY- 


LIGHT. Author of “ The Beetle,” ‘“‘An Aristocratic Detective,” &c. 


THE PAGAN’S CUP. By Fercus Heme. 


Scotsman.—' This is a fascinating tale of mystery by the author of ‘ The 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab.’” (Third Edition, 


BONDS OF STEEL. By J. S. Fuercuer, 


Author of “‘ When Charles the First was King,” ‘‘ The Harvesters,” &c. 
looker.—“‘ Is a well-written, clever story.” 








A’SON OF MISCHIEF. By R. F. Sauwry, |: 


Author of “‘ The One Alternative,” “The Finger of Scorn,” &c. 


THE MONK’S SHADOW. By E, Yortanp, 


Author of ‘‘In Days of Strife,” “‘ Vanity’s Price,” &c. 


LAST WORDS. By Srepaen Crane, Author 


of “‘ The Red Badge of Courage,” ‘* Active Service,” &e. 

Daily News.—‘* We have read with considerable interest most of the short 
stories and sketches which have been collected under the title of ‘ Last 
Words,’ and which complete the tale of work of the brilliant young writer 
who died a short time ago...... Noue of them are without a touch of genius....... 
There is much to charm and interest in this collection.” 


DEAR PAUL. By G. Beresrorp Firzcera.p, 


Author of ‘‘ The Minor Canon,” “ The Stigma,” &c. 

Literary World.—‘‘ The character of Sir Tollemache Hume stands out from 
allthe rest. He is depicted with much skill and insight.” 

Glasgow Hereld,—* It must be confessed that the characters talk extremely 
well,” Bristol Mereury.—** Dear Paul’ is a capital story.” | 

Liverpool Post.— Mr. Fitzgerald has maintained the reputation already | 
acquired by his very readable books.” 

Bookman. —‘ There is delicacy of touch in some of Mr. Fitzgerald's work. 
He gives also some pretty pictures of women and scenery, love aud luxury in 
life in various conditions.’ 


CLARE NUGENT. By E. O'Cownor Mornts. 


Pall Mall Gazette.—‘‘ A very good story...... The writer shows talent in a form 
which should give her a prominent place as a novelist.” 

World.—“ A pleasant novel... The writer has an attractive manner of 
Writing, and makes us follow the fortunes of Clara Nugent as ‘Miss Newton’ 
to the inevitable end with genuine interest.” 

Queen.—‘* The story is full of charming descriptions of Irish scenery, and is 
well written and thoroughly refined in tone.” 


GUMMY’S ISLAND. By Harwey Ropyey, 


Author of “ Hilda,” “A Treble Soloist,” ‘ Horatio,” &e. 
MES CONWAY’S NEW BOOK. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF SPORT AMONG FIN, 


ee FEATHER. By the Author of ‘Forays among Salmon and 
Deer,” &c, 
Glasgow Hera?d.— The volume is thoroughly readable, and has a fine out-of- 
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London: DIGBY, LONG, and CO., 18 Bouverie Street, E.C, 





style, and such charm of treatment, botu internal and ext 
be hard to please who could not iind am 
bungalow to suit both his pocket and his esthetic tastes.’’—st. James’s Gazet!e. 


PATRICIA OF THE HILLS. 
PATRICIA OF THE HILLS. 


B.T. BATSFORD’S RECENT BOOKS 


ON ART AND ARCHITECTURE. 


2 vols. half-parchment, gilt, £3 15s. net. 


THE FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 
By ESTHER SINGLETON and RUSSELL STURGIS. 
Containing 600 pages of Text, and 150 beautiful Plates in Photogravure and 
Half-tone, and 250 Line Drawings, exhibiting in all 500 pieces of Furniture. 
“It is impossible to speak too highly of this fine work. It is full of the 
most perfectly reproduced photographs of fine pieces of furniture.” 
—Daily News. 
Part IT. just published, 


FORMAL GARDENS IN ENGLAND AND SCOTLAND, 
By H. INIGO TRIGGS, A.R.I.B.A. 
To be completed in three parts, 21s. each net, to Subscribers only. 
Detailed particulars on application. 
Imperial 4to, art canvas, gilt, 25s. net. 


THE ART AND CRAFT OF GARDEN MAKING. 
By THOMAS H. MAWSON, Garden Architect. 
Second Edition, Revised and Greatly Enlarged. 

Containing upwards of 200 Illustrations (50 of which are Full-page) of 
g in size from a tiny 
cottage garden to gardens of twelve acres in extent. 

“This fascinating book is full of practical suggestions for those who wish to 
lay out a beautiful garden.’’—Spectator. 

‘“Those who have gardens to make, and who want to know how they can make 
them to advantage, will find much to assist and guide their taste in Mr, 
Mawson’s volume. ’—Tiimes, 

Large 8vo, art canvas, gilt, 12s. 6d. net. 


ARCHITECTURE OF THE RENAISSANCE IN ITALY. | 


A General View for the Use of Students and others. 
By W. J. ANDERSON, A.R.I.B.A. 
Third Edition. With 64 Full-page Plates and 100 smaller Illustrations from 
Photographs and Drawings. ‘ 
“Should rank amongst the best architectural writings of the day.” 
—Edinburgh Review, 
Crown 4to, art canvas gilt, 21s. net. 


OLD COTTAGES AND FARMHOUSES 
IN KENT AND SUSSEX. 


A Collection of 100 Collotype Plates of some of the most picturesque 
Architecture in England. 
Specially Photographed by W. GALSWORTHY DAVIE. 
With Notes by E. GUY DAWBER. 
‘* All lovers of our domestic architecture should buy this book.”—Antiquary. 


Large 8vo, cloth gilt, 2ls, net. 
EARLY RENAISSANCE 
ARCHITECTURE IN ENGLAND. 


By J. ALFRED GOTCH, F.S.A. 

With 87 Collotype and other Plates, and 230 Illustrations in the text of Old 
Halls, Mansions, Manor-houses, and other buildings of this distinctly national 
period of English Architecture. 

“The most charming book that has yet been issued on the English 
Renaissance. The wealth and accuracy of the illustrations in conjunction 
with the pleasant diction and scholarly style of the letterpress, make it 
impossible for anyone of taste to be disappointed with its contents.” 

—Antiquary. 







Imperial 4to, cloth gilt, 12s. 6d. 


BUNGALOWS AND COUNTRY RESIDENCES. 
By R. A. BRIGGS, Architect, F.B.I.B.A, 
Fifth Edition, Revised and Enlarged. 
Containing 47 Plates of Exterior aud Interior Views and Plans of thirty-three 
F executed. 
With Descriptions and a Note of the Cost of each (ranging from £400 to 
£5,000 and upwards). 
A bungalow essentially isa little ‘‘nook” or ‘‘retreat,”’ a cottage is a little 
bungalow is a little country house—a homely, cosy 
nd balconies, and the place so arranged as tu 
a feeling of rusticity and ease. 
1 Mr. Briggs’s volume embrace such a variety of 
ul, that he would 
i of a cottage ora 
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*,* Illustrated prospectuses of any of the above works sent free 
on application. 


B. T. BATSFORD, 94 High Helborn, London. 


PATRICIA OF THE HILLS. 


A New Novel 








6s. 


By Cc. K. BURROW. 


Ready Monday next, 28th inst. 


6s. 





London: LAWRENCE and BULLEN, Limited, 
16 HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


And at all Libraries, Bookstalls, and Booksellers’. 
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HARPER & BROTHERS Publications 


A NEW WORK OF LITERARY CRITICISM BY THE AUTHOR OF 
“*LITERARY FRIENDS AND ACQUAINTANCE.” 


HEROINES OF FICTION 


By W. D. HOWELLS. 
MTlustrated by Howard Chandler Christy, Albert Sterner, and others. 

The Spectator.—* Mr. Howells has recently published a set of papers on the 
*Heroines of Fiction,’ and very pleasaut reading they are. he American 
novelist inclines to believe that the greatest writers have shown their highest 
genius in their portraits of women, so that in studying their heroines we study 
their best. If Scott is left out of account the theory can be casily maintained, 
Two exceptionally entertaining volumes.” 

The Queen.— A book that once begun lures one to forget appointments and 
the dimner-hour. Criticism, analysis, quotation, and appreciation. Two 
charming volumes, written in an attractive conversational style.” 

2 vols. demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. net. 


[Important New Fiction. 


THE SIEGE OF 
LADY RESOLUTE. 


By HARRIS DICKSON, 
Author of “The Black Woelf’s Breed.” 

A romance of France and Louisiana in the Bighteenth Century. 

“The author presents with all the fidelity that a close and conscientious 
study of the peried can bring to the task, a time which of all times is rich in 
the conditions and material of historical romance. He has the faenity of 
retaining his readers interest from start to finish, aud writes good straight- 
forward English.” 

[Just published. 





Crown 8vo, 6s. 


PHILIP LONGSTRETH. 
By MARIE VAN VORST, 
Oo-Author of ‘‘ Bagsby’s Daughter.” 

A novel of modern American life, with a millionaire philanthropist as the 
central figure. The story tells of his infatuation for a young and attractive 
girl employed in a factory which he has bought to run on co-operative lines. 
The author gives considerable point te the social contrast, and also presents a 
striking picture of labour conditions in America, 

Crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE BEAU’S COMEDY. 
By B. M. DIX & C. A. HARPER. 


A very real and human story of the eighteenth century, with a background of 
dainty and genuine comedy. The hero isa young London beau who is much 
run after by society beauties, and who visits the American colonies in search 
of a contrast. His many alventures und embarrassments there are described 
with no little humourand some pathos. Ultimately he returns to England with 
a Colonial bride whose beauty crestes for them considerable social success, 

Daintily bound, crown 8vo, 6s. [Just published, 


~ 
THE KENTONS. 
By W. D. HOWELLS, 
Anthor of * The Silver Wed ling Journey,” “‘ Ragged Lady.” 

Mr. Howells has published no long novel for over two years. “The Kentons” 
will be found quite in his best vein, worthy of his reputation, and admirably 
representative of what the Spectator has called “ his exquisite talent.” 

Crown vo, 6s. [Shortly. 


THE PORTION OF LABOUR. 
By MARY E. WILKINS, 


Author of “A New England Nun,” “‘ Jerome.” 





[Just published. 





«* Miss Wilkins is a great artist...... One of the finest of her works, inspired by 
a serieus purpose, a gigantic i essive theme. The book is a gallery of 





: \ , mar : pi pagan ety 
rtraits, each one of beauty......Gems of description ; 
= ; —W. L. Courtney, in the Daily Telegraph. 


THIRD IMPRESSION. Crown 6vo, cloth gilt, Illustrated, 6s. 


LET NOT MAN. 
PUT ASUNDER. 


By BASIL KING. 
or.— There are few figures of greater interest to the student 
ers than the modern American woman of fashion, few 
an her position and future.......We have nowhere 
ympathetic. or illuminating study of this interest- 
ug trpe than is given in this novel of Mr, Basil King’s. The insight.sympathy, 
and hnmeur displayed i ating a theme of ne interest combine to 
render this quite one of the abicst and most significant novels of the year.” 
Crown 8vo, 6s. THIBD EDITION. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE FOR MAY. 


READY. 
The First Instalment of 
MRS. HUMPHRY WARD’S 
New Novel, 


LADY ROSE'S DAUGHTER, 


appears, Illustrated in colou and black and white by 
HOWARD CHANDLER CHRISTY. 


The Speciat 
* coutem por 
more interesting pr 
erennntered a more Seriot 


















HABPEB & BROTHERS, 45 Albemarle Street, London. W. 








MESSRS. LONGMANS & COS LI:7. 


Crown 8vo, 5s. net. 


TOMMY CORNSTALK: 


Being Some Account of the Less Notable Features of 
the South African War from the Point of View of 
the Australian Ranks. 

By J. H. M. ABBOTT, 


Late Corporal First Australian Horse. 





** By far the most attractive and informing book yet written on the war by 
Colonial pen.”’—Spectator. 

“A more valuable book on the war has not yet been written, nor one more 
vivid, ner one more ipteresting.”"—Daily Graphic, 

“One of the very best of war books......The persons of the leading generals 
are admirably sketehed.”—Daily Mail. 


‘This is one of the raciest books that have beeu written about the war, 


Then Mr. Abbott is an excellent story-teller, and his pages are constantly 
enlivened by good yarns.” —Scotsman. 





NEW VOLUME OF THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 
MOTORS and MOTOR. DRIVING, 


By ALFRED C. HARMSWORIH. With Contributions by the 
Marquis de CHaAsspLoup-LAuBAT, The Hon. Joun Sor. 
MontaGou, R. J. MEonepy, The Hon. C. 8. Rous, Sir Davip 
SaLomons, Bart.,and others. With 13 Plates and 136 Illustra. 
tions in the Text by H. M. Brock. HOLLAND TrIN@nam, and 
from Photographs. Crown 8vo,cloth, 9s. net ; half-bound, 12s, 
net. 

** A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, price 2s. net, 


THE MYSTERY OF WILLIAM 


SHAKESPEARE: aSummary of Evidence. By His Honour 
Judge T. WEBB, sometime Regius Professor of Laws and 
Public Orator in the University of Dublin. 8vo, 10s. 6d. net, 


THE GROWTH AND DECLINE 
OF THE FRENCH MONARCHY. By JAMES MACKixXNON, 
Ph D., Examinerin History in the University of Ed nbargh ; 
Author of “The History oi Edward the Third,” &c. 8vo, 21s, 
net. 


THE OLD ROY*L PALACE OF 


WHITEHALL. By EDGAR SHEPPARD, D.D., Sub-NDean of 
Ji.M. Chapels Royal, Sub-Almoner to the King; Author of 
“Memorials of St. James’s Palace.” With 6 Phvtosravure 
Plates and 33 other [llustrations. Medium $vo, 2Is. net. 
« As a record concerning a spot of undying interest and an historical monu- 
ment of the highest value, and as a veracious chronicle, Dr. Sheppard's book is 
equally attractive and trustworthy.”—Notes and Queries. 





THE ELEMENTS OF MIND: being 


an Examination into the Nature of the First Division of the 
Substances of Life. By H. JAMYN BROOKS. 8vo, 10s. 6d, 
net. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL 
DEVELOPMENT: on the Lines of Modern Evolution. By 
JOHN BEATTIE CROZIER, LL.D. Vol. I.  SEcoxp 
EDITION, REVISED AND WITH NEW INTRODUCTION, 8vo, 4s. 

OCoNnTENTS. — Greek and Hindoo Thourht — Graco-Roman 

Pavanism—Judaism—and Christianity down to the Closing of the 

Schools of Athens by Justinian. 








THIRD IMPRESSION. 


CHARLOTTE By L. B. Watrorp, Author 


of “ Mr. Smith,” “Lady Marget,” &. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE. 


MAY. 


THE DISENTANGLERS. Chap. 8.—The Adventure of the Lady Patroness. 
IN A DEVONSHIRE GARDEN. I.—AtSeedtime. By Frep WHIsHAW. 

A MAN IN THE MAKING. By Mrs. Granam WALLAS. 

LA GRANDE MADEMOISELLE. By Eve.tye C. Gopuzr. 

AN AMBASSADOR. By Mrs. Murray Hickson. 

A FRIEND OF NELSON. By Horace G. Hutcarnsoy. Chaps. 21-25. 

AT THE SIGN OF THE SHIP. By Anprew Lane. 





Sixpence. 





LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., London, New York, and Bombay. 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CQ.’S 


NOVELS. 


New Editions of two highly important Dutch 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES, 
By A. S. C. WALLIS, 


which, on their publication in 3-volume form some years ago, met with 
. 
unprec dented success. Euch 63. 


(1) IN TROUBLED TIMES. 


“It is truly refreshing to come upon a work of such unquestionable 
excellence. A whole sheaf of words of wisdom, wit, and pathos could 
truly be gleaned from its pages. There are characters in the book that 
should live beside Romola and Tito, Becky Sharp and Col. Newcome.” 
—Spectator. ‘* Earns for her without question a distinct and honourable 
position among contemporary men and women of letters.” —Athenzum. 
“ 4 remarkable production, It displays in every line a thorough mastery 
of the subject.’—Guardian. ‘‘The romance has great qualities.”— 
Academy. ‘This thoroughly readable novel. The scene is laid in the 
Netherlands, during the government of Margaret of Parma and the 
Duke of Alva, when Protestantism was slowly working its way into the 
hearts of the people.” —Literary Worid. 


(2) ROYAL FAVOUR. 


“Her first effort won a hearing at once. The present should establish 
her reputation among US...... It would be difficult, when once launched 
on‘ Boyal Favour,’ to lay it down ’—Academy. ‘Of conspicuous merit 
and unflagging interest, vertebrate from end to end.”—Athenzum., “It 
is to sixteenth century Holland what ‘John Inglesant’ is to the same 
period in English history.”—Vanity Fair. ‘It depends on Miss Wallis 
to attain the first rank among European novelists.”—Post. ‘‘ The story 
opens with the end of Gustavus Vasa’s glorious reign. Sweden has 
tasted the first sweet draught of liberty, unity, and power. The author 


DUCKWORTH §&§ CO. 


PUSLISHED MONDAY, 28th. 


A NEW NOVEL 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


Crown 8vo, 68, 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


By Mrs. W. K. CLIFFORD. 


WOODSIDE FARM. 


Cloth, 6s, 





AT THE BOOKSELLERS’ AND LIBRARIES. 


draws her characters with a powerful pen, and tells her story with | 


unflagging interest.”—Pali Mati Gazette. ‘‘A piece of solid literature | 


and a work of high mark.’— Notes and Querves. 


SANCTA PAULA: a Romance of the Fourth 


Century. By Waiter CopLayp Perry. With 8 Plates, 6s. 

Deals graphically with the chief agencies and conditions of the establishment 
of the Church, in the midst of social corruption in the decline of the Roman 
Empire. The predomicating figures are those of the beautiful Sancta Paula, 
her daughter and St. Jerome. 


EDITED BY SIR MOUNTSTUART GRANT DUFF. 


THE VICTORIAN ANTHOLOGY. Edited 


by the Rt Hon. Sir Mounrstuart Grant Durr, late Governor of the 
Madras Presidency. With Introduction and Notes, cloth extra, 7s. 6d. 

A. T. Qo1tLER-Coucu in the Bookman for April says :—‘‘ I have, { hope, by this 
time extracted enough to prove Sir Mountstuart’s a delightful book, and 
hardly more indebted for its pleasing qualities to the masterpieces he has 
brought within its covers than to bis own remarkable commenta e, 
For compressed elegance aud pertinence I know nothing to compare 











NEW BOOK BY PROF. D. G. BITCHIE. 


STUDIES IN POLITICAL AND SOCIAL 


ETHICS. 4s. 6d. Social Evolution—Equality—The Question of State 
Interference—Civic Duties and Party Politics—1792, Year 1—War and 
— Ultimate Value of Social Effort—Free Will and Responsi- 
ility. 





NEW BOOK BY PROF. J. H. MUIRHEAD. 


PHILOSOPHY AND LIFE, and other Hesavs. 


4s, 6d. Philosophy and Life—Prof. W. Wallace—RB. L. Stevenson's 


Philosophy of Life—Abstract and Practica! Ethics—What Imperialism | 


Means—The Science of Poor Law Relief—Modern Methods of Temperance 
Reform—A Liberal Education—Psychology and Education—The Goal of 
Knowledge, &. 


WORKS OF FRANCES POWER COBBE. 
TREATISE ON THE THEORY OF 


INTUITIVE MORALS. Fourth Edition (1902). With a New Preface 
and two Appendices, Svo, 7s. 6d, [This day. 


RELIGIOUS DUTY. ‘Third Edition, 2s. 6d. 
DAWNING LIGHTS: 


Reformation. 2s, 6d. 


HOPES OF THE HUMAN RACE HEREAFTER AND 
ALONE TO THE ALONE: PRAYERS for THEISTS. 


By Several Contributors. 2s. 6d. 


THE PEAK IN DARIEN: with some other Inquiries 


Touching Concerns of the Soul and the Body. 2s. 6d. 


STUDIES, NEW AND OLD, OF ETHICAL AND 
SOCIAL SUBJECTS. 2s. 64. 


A FAITHLESS WORLD; and HEALTH AND 
HOLINESS. 2s. 6d. 


LIFE OF. By Hersetr. 2 vols., Third Edition, with 





Secular Results of the New 


WOODSIDE FARM. 





IN DUCKWORTH’S GREENBACK LIBRARY. 


Paper, ls. 6d. net; cloth, 2s. net. 


| EL OMBU. 


] 
By W. H. HUDSON, 
Author of ‘‘ Nature in Downland,” “ Birds and Man,” &. 


“Intimate personal knowledge. The atmosphere of this story makes the 
critical reader sniff with pleasure.’—Daily Chronicle. 








‘TWENTY-SIX MEN 
| AND A GIRL. 


' 
By MAXIM GORKY, 
Paper, Is. 6d. net; cloth, 2s, net. 
“ The fresh, unjaded, original outlook on life, which begins by startling uy 
and ends by something like fascination.” 
—Mr. W. L. Cocgryer in the Daily Telegraph. 
“ Genuine and unmistakable literary genius,’’—Daily Chronicle, 


STATE TRIALS. Political and Social. 


Selected and Edited by H. L. Scrrsey. With 4 Photogravures, 4 vols., 
10s. net. (I. and IL., 5s. net. ; M1. and IV., 5s. net.) 





‘* Most novels are not in the runniny at all."—Academy, 
“THE JOY OF LIFE.” 


| THE ROAD-MENDER. 


| By MICHAEL FAIRLESS, 2s. 6d. net. 
A SECOND IMPRESSION NOW BEADY. 








‘Distinction of style and thought. Charm and serenity. The 
attitude delineated in the last pages of ‘Marius the Epicurean’ is 
that which comes nearest to that of this little volume.”—-Athenzum, April 5th. 


“‘ A book to read and appreciate.” —Pali Maul Gazetie. 





ut 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 
THE LESSON OF EVOLUTION. 
By FREDERICK WoLLasron Hutton, F.B.S. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


DARWINISM & LAMARCKISM, 


OLD AND NEW. By F. W. Hotton, F.B.S. With a Photogravure 








several Illustrations, 12s. 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN and CO,, Ltd., London, 


| DUCKWORTH and CO., 3 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 


Portrait of Lamarck. Crown §vo, 3s. 6d. net, 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY'S Lis 


POSS OSSOSOSOSO OSE OCOOOSHOSOSOOO OSE SOHOS 





READY IN MAY. 





THE SECOND VOLUME OF 


“THE TIMES” HISTORY OF THE WAR IN SOUTH 
AFRICA. 


(To be Compicted in Six Volumes.) £5 5s. net. Single Volumes, £1 Is. net. 





—— 


VOL. Vil. (Completing the Work) WILL BE READY EARLY IN THE SUMMER. 


In 7 handsome royal 8vo vols., 25s. net each, 


THE ROYAL NAVY FROM THE EARLIEST 
TIMES TO THE PRESENT. 


Edited by WILLIAM LAIRD CLOWES. 


Illusirated by Photogravure Portraits, Maps, Plans, &c. 
Each volume will be complete in itself, with an Index, and orders will be taken either for sets or for separate volumes, 

“In the new volume of Mr. Laird Clowes’s great history of our Navy (‘ The Royal Navy,’ Volume VI., Sampson Low) the chapters which will attract most 
attention are those contributed by President Roosevelt, dealing with the British War with the United States from 1312 to 1815. From every point of view this 
contribution is admirable—critical, impartial, picturesque, and withal full of warning for the Anglo-Saxon peoples.”—DAILY MAIL, 
ee | 





NEW WORK BY CAPTAIN MAHAN, 
TYPES OF NAVAL OFFICERS. 


With Some Remarks on the Development of Naval Warfare during the Eighteenth Century. 
By ALFRED T. MAHAN, LL.D., D.C.L. 
With 6 Photogravure Portraits, Svo, cloth, 10s. 6d. net. 


“The whole book is very ably written—in excellent style—and in full mastery of the topic. Oi cach of the six ‘types’ an admirable portrait is given.” 
— LOBE, 


NAVAL BRIGADES IN THE SOUTA AFRICAN WAR. 
By Surgeon T. T. JEANS. 


Crown Svo, 6s. net. 


‘Naval Brigades in the South African War” is written by officers attached to the various naval brigades and edited by Surgeon T. T. Jeans, R.N., who 
also contributes the chapter on the advance from Enslin to Bloemfontein, 











NOW READY.—Demy Svo, bound in buckram, 8s. 6d. net. 


FIVE GREAT PAINTERS OF THE VICTORIAN ERA. 


Leighton, Millais, Burne-Jones, Watts, Holman Hunt. 
By Sir WYKE BAYLISS, K.B, F.S.A., &c. 


MRS. PALLISER’S HISTORY OF LACE. 
Revised and Enlarged by M. JOURDAIN and A. DRYDEN. 


Handsomely bound in white buckram, gilt edges, royal 8vo, £2 2s. net. Containing 520 pages of Letterpress, 108 Full-page Illustrations, 
and many Illustrations in the Text. 





“Lovers of lace will welcome the richly illustrated ‘ History of Lace.’"”—STANDARD. 
«© A volume of singular beauty and completeness,’’-—DAILY TELEGRAPH, 





TWO IMPORTANT SIXPENNY EDITIONS, WITH PICTORIAL COVERS, 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN MAY. 


LORNA DOONE. 


By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Owing to the great and continuous demand for a Sixpenny Edition of “ Lorna Doone,” it has been decided to issue another edition ina 
more attractive style, which will be ready in May. 


THE RISE OF WELLINGTON. 
By Field-Marshal LORD ROBERTS, V.C. 
WITH A SPECIAL DEDICATION TO THE BRITISH ARMY. 








London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Limited, 
ST, DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, EC. 
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